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HE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
held at New Orleans November 11, 12 and 13 met at a time so 
nearly coincident with the publication of this issue of the MAGAZINE, 
that it is impossible to publish any report of the proceedings until 
next month. 

Scotch banking was one of the many interesting topics discussed 
at the convention. JOHN JOHNSTON, Vice-President of the Marine 
National Bank, of Milwaukee, the traditional descendant of the 
famous early banking operations of George Smith and Alexander 
Mitchell, is well qualified to elucidate the subject. 

Scotch banking is interesting as the model on which British Colo- 
nial banking is chiefly founded. The Canadian bank is the Scotch 
bank adapted to the conditions of the Dominion, as are the banks of 
Australia, India, China and other localities where the necessities of 
British trade have set up banks. 

A study of Scotch banking is important as revealing many of the 
most important secrets of a safe and profitable business, but it is 
doubtful whether the Scotch system copied blindly, as a model for a 
system to be put in operation in the United States in place of that 
existing here, would be at all suitable. 

The success of banking in Scotland appears to be due to the fact 
that it has been so conducted as to place the use of capital within the 
reach of the very smallest producers. At the same time, the system 
has encouraged thrift by affording an immediate return in interest 
for the smallest deposits. The banks of the Scotch system have a 
virtual monopoly, and they seem to combine in their operations the 
various classes of banking business which in this and other countries 
are shared by commercial banks, Savings banks and trust companies. 
There does not seem to be the same tendency to specialization of the 
business under the Scotch system as is seen in this country. The 
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Scotch banks issue notes which to a considerable extent are based 
simply on the security of their general assets, and for this reason the 
system which has so successfully issued an asset currency, as it is 
now called, is just now an object of especial interest. 

Some of the Scotch banks have charters, but the majority are sim- 
ple partnerships. In the case of those that have charters, the liabil- 
ity of the stockholder is limited, but with the others the liability of 
the partners is unlimited. The laws of Scotland are also particularly 
favorable to the discovery and attachment of the property of debtors, 
and this fact has both aided the banks in making the credits given by 
them secure, and has also given confidence to those entrusting money 
to the institutions that the liability of the stockholders would in case 
of failure be rigidly enforced. The circulation privilege arises out of 
the common law, as up to 1845 there was no statute interfering with 
the right of an individual or corporation to issue a promissory note. 
The banks prior to that date issued notes as they chose without any 
legal requirement as to reserve. - In 1845, however, an act of Parlia- 
ment restricted what may be styled the unsecured note issues to the 
average of these issues outstanding for a previous year, and required 
a par gold reserve for every note issued beyond that average. It is 
practically impossible for a new bank of issue to be established, inas- 
much as the new bank to obtain the right would have to buy it from 
some of the banks already in existence. Where a bank fails or liqui- 
dates, it is probable that the right of issue might be sold to a new 
bank or to one of the old banks. In other words, the unsecured notes 
of the Scotch banking system are limited to the amount fixed in 1845. 
If a bank fails, its share of this amount comes into the market. The 
existing banks can as a rule combine to prevent a new bank from 
purchasing. The same phenomenon was manifest in the United 
States when prior to 1875 there was a fixed limit on the aggregate 
amount of National bank circulation. 

While the circulation privilege has been a source of profit to the 
Scotch banks, and combined with careful management has greatly 
contributed to their ability to grant facilities to the business public 
unsurpassed in any other country, yet the peculiar thrift and enter- 
prise and persistent industry of the Scotch population have probably 
had as much to do with the success of the system as the power to 
issue unsecured notes. 

The system of giving credits to anyone who can furnish security, 
interest being charged on such portions of the credit as are used, has 
much to do with the success of the system. The security given for 
these credits is usually in the form of personal bonds satisfactory to 
the bank. The business of furnishing these bonds seems to have 
been developed to such an extent that the borrower can procure them 
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by paying a fixed price. Those who furnish these bonds guarantee 
that the credit will be paid, in the same manner that guarantee com- 
panies insure the fidelity of employees. It is thus possible for almost 
any industrious man to procure a bank credit to assist him in his bus- 
iness. 

The principle underlying this system of loans, of the close inspec- 
tion of the condition and character of the borrower, reinforced by 
every possible guarantee, including insurance, are no doubt practiced 
by American bankers, but the example of the Scotch system indicates 
that these methods may be systematized and improved upon in their 
adaptation to this country. The more liberal exemption laws of the 
various States no doubt make the collection of debts less sure than in 
Scotland, but this could be taken into consideration in the prices of 
the guarantees. 

It is evident that the Scotch system does not depend for success on 
its unsecured circulation alone, and it also seems equally evident that 
the success of that circulation is due to the stern limit placed on its 
aggregate amount. It is this monopoly feature that gives its great- 
est safety to the Scottish bank note, as well as to all the notes of those 
systems like the Canadian, based on the Scotch system. If banks 
could be freely organized in Scotland, and by the mere fact of their | 
organization become entitled to issue asset currency, how long would 
the Scoth system continue a shining example ? The essential princi- 
ple of the Scotch system might indeed be adopted here, but as this 
includes a limit of the aggregate amount of unsecured circulation, it 
will be necessary to have such a limit in the United States. If such 
a limit be fixed, the aggregate amount of unsecured circulation might 
be allotted to existing banks pro rata, according to the amount of 
their net individual deposits, at a price to be paid for the privilege. 
The allotments need not be accepted by the banks, and such as are 
not accepted might be reserved to allot to new banks or sold to the 
highest bidder among the old banks. The price paid might be 
funded as a safety fund to meet losses on account of failures. This 
unsecured circulation need not interfere with the circulation based on 
bonds, or with other paper notes now in circulation. The aggregate 
amount might be small at first, but could be increased from time to 
time as other paper notes were returned. 

As is well known, the Scotch system includes the right to estab- 
lish branches, even in London itself. Where it is practically impos- 
sible to organize new banks, the extension of banking facilities can 
only be accomplished by means of branches emanating from the exist- 
ing institutions. 

On the whole, while the Scotch system, by its methods of man- 
agement and its general success, has furnished an admirable lesson 
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in the business to bankers all over the world, yet as an entire system 
it is peculiarly adapted to the localities and peoples where it has grown 
and flourished. There are many of its features which might be 
adopted by the bankers of the United States with great advantage to 
the business public, but the features refer to details of business which 
might be adopted by bankers anywhere without aid from legislation. 
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SINCE EUROPEAN CAPITALISTS have begun to loan money on the 
credit of American banking and financial houses it is a much more 
difficult problem to determine the balances of trade either way and 
the relations of these balances to imports or exports of gold. When 
two nations simply traded their products and had no other business 
relations, it was comparatively a simple matter to find out just how 
much gold was required to settle the balance. But when nations 
enter into the relations of borrower and lender of each other’s surplus 
capital, and pay interest, renew loans, make partial payments and 
1] resort to all the other devices of lenders and borrowers, the situation 
ne becomes more complicated, and when a number of nations are engaged 
i in this trade of capital it is almost impossible to arrive at an accurate 
_ statement of the real balances due to or from any one of the parties. 
ae As far as the United States is concerned, foreign capital has 
iho always been invested here in railroads, in mines and in various indus- 
a4 trial and other undertakings. But usually the investment has been 
at first hand and the investor took all the risks. These investments 
were usually on long time, and the capital very often was locked up. 
indefinitely. The international bankers have changed allthis. They 
become the middlemen, who stand between the foreign investor and 
uncertain risks; they seek to insure him the return of his capital at 
| definite dates or on call. In other words, foreign investments in the 
ad United States may now be reduced to the certainty of bank loans. 
di This, of course, has had the effect of rendering large amounts of 
European capital available for American enterprise which otherwise 
would not have been attainable. The bankers of Europe have at 
times great surpluses which they find it difficult to use at home at 
rates of interest sufficiently remunerative. It is, however, capital 
which must always be kept in hand or alive, ready within moderate 
spaces of time to be put to use in seizing any monetary opportunity. 
a Such capital must be capable of being turned into money at short 
a notice. It can not be invested in enterprises that require a permanent 
retention of the capital. 

The modern system of gathering records and statistics about busi- 
ness and commercial matters keeps the financial world well informed 
from day today. The statistics of the National banks, of the stock 
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and produce exchanges, of the crops, and most other transactions, are 
published from day today. But here is an element, said to equal in 
amount the National bank circulation, and amounting to at least one- 
tenth of all the individual deposits of the National banks, which in 
whole or in part may be called for at most any time. It has to be 
paid from the resources gathered at the money centres. After every 
consideration of the precautions which have doubtless been taken to 
prevent the payment of these loans from causing undue pressure at 
the heart of the financial system, it still remains that these foreign 
loans, so recently initiated, are at least as great a cause of sudden and 
unexpected drafts on the money market as are the operations of the 
independent Treasury. It has been remarked that the stringency of 
the past three or four months is not sufficiently explained by the opera- 
tions of the Treasury surplus. Nor can many of the phenomena be 
explained more probably than by the settlement in various ways of 
these large foreign borrowings. It is plain from various paragraphs 
and dark sayings in the financial sheets that notwithstanding the 
general current of optimism there are evidences that foreign lenders 
feel, whether rightly or wrongly, a retrograde in the prosperity of this 
country which, as has been stated above, is the general security for 
these loans. Itis probable that there have been unexpected difficul- 
ties met in obtaining renewals either from the same parties or in secur- 
ing new loans from others. These difficulties might be due either to 
better opportunities for loans in the home market, or from a feeling 
that the risk of loans in the United States has increased. It is said 
that where renewals have been made the rates of interest demanded 
have been higher. As to the real truth of the matter, it is at present 
difficult to judge, but it seems probable that some of the expectations 
as to the agricultural productions have been rather too optimistic, and 
that conditions in England and Europe are favorable for a revival of 
business that will raise the rates for money at home and supply a 
motive for recall of some at least of the money loaned here. 

The loans of the United States Government and of the great rail- 
road enterprises of the country during the last half of the nineteenth 
century have started into existence a number of banking houses, 
who have handled these loans abroad. These houses have also had 
much to do with settling the balances of international commerce. By 
their skill and integrity they have built up great reputations abroad, 
and have obtained a credit unsurpassed in banking and mercantile 
history. They have proved a boon to the foreign banker and investor 
in affording safety in participating in the profits resulting from the 
development of the great resources of the United States. These 
houses, with their solid credit, borrow the money at fixed rates of 
interest for definite periods, and reloan the same here. They give 
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their paper as security. It is now estimated that the loans of these 
houses amount to something like $300,000,000. As this whole busi- 
ness is a matter of credit, the paper given for the loans has to be paid, 
or renewed when due. Many of these financial houses are so well 
known that they have equal credit in the money markets of England, 
France, Germany and other countries, and as there is no interna- 
tional clearing-house, there is no means of learning when paper falls 
due whether it has been actually paid by the return of capital from 
the United States, or whether it has been paid from the proceeds of 
new loans made in some other foreign country. Thus the amount of 
capital borrowed in this manner for.investment in the United States 
is always an uncertain quantity. Many payments may be made and 
yet the aggregate may tend to increase rather than diminish. The 
productiveness of the United States, agricultural and otherwise, or 
what may be called the general prosperity of the country, is the real 
security for these loans. The forzign lender is actuated by a desire 
for security and for an adequate return. He prefers toloan at home 
when the interest affords anything like a comparative return. It is 
the higher interest as well as the security afforded by the credit of 
the American banking houses that has attracted this money. Still, it 
is an element in the financial environment, which is of great import- 
ance and likely to cause anxiety, because less than almost any other 
element of this environment can anything approximating the true 
amount and condition of these loans be known. 

It must not be forgotten that within two years it has been 
announced that Europe was borrowing of the United States, in 
explanation of the fact that apparently immense trade balances in 
favor of this country did not seem to produce adequate importations 
of gold. These balances were said to be loaned to European financial 
houses, who paid interest rather than see their countries depleted of 
gold. Whether this explanation was the true one or not, cannot be 
pronounced on with certainty. There being no means of keeping a 
record of these borrowings between national financiers, renders one 
explanation as uncertain as another. Notwithstanding the evils of 
uncertainty attending this kind of business, it is plain that its devel- 
opment and growth must eventually prove a very fortunate circum- 
stance for the development of the resources of the whole world, and 
cannot fail to benefit every nation engaged in it. 

The improvement of credit between nations must bring the same 
advantages that have attended the improvement of credit between 
individuals. All civilization ultimately rests on trust imposed by one 
man in his neighbor. Trust of one nation in another is capable of 
much greater development. To what extent international banking 
may lead to the laying aside of racial and political hatred is yet to be 
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seen. But while having great advantages, in its inception and before 
experience has instilled the best methods of carrying it on, the same 
dangers probably attend international loans as attended the begin- 
nings of the credit system within national lines. There is likely to be 
a want of knowledge of the scope of the credits and of their proper 
distribution to suit the natural fluctuations of the various money 
markets concerned. Experience is, however, gained more rapidly 
than fifty years ago, and among nations so equal in financial strength 
and resources it seems impossible that any serious checks to interna- 
tional commercial loans will be encountered. Still, for greater secur- 
ity of all concerned and to afford knowledge of these transactions, 
important to the public, it would seem to be for the interest of those 
who carry on this international business to establish a suitable inter- 
national clearing-house. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE RECENT MONETARY STRINGENCY on the 
price of United States bonds is not at all commensurate with what 
might have been expected. The main reason why the Government 
cannot secure any particular advantage in the purchase of its debt, 
is that the aggregate amount of the debt does not by any means meet 
the demand for such a class of security. United States bonds, other 
than those held by the banks, are held by trust estates that would 
be very much inconvenienced if compelled to look for similar invest- 
ments, and by the wealthiest class of investors who need neither the 
principal nor the interest at one time more than another. There is 
also the feeling arising from former experience, that the only effectual 
way, or at least the most effectual way, the Government can come to 
the relief of the money market, is by the purchase of its bonds for the 
sinking fund. This being so, the bonds become the same as money 
at their market price, and this prevents the market price from falling. 
In fact, it tends to increase that price, as the bonds seem to be the 
only key that can unlock the doors behind which the money is 
deposited. The market, during the recent pressure, appears to have 
been much more independent of the Treasury than usual, and on the 
other hand the stringency in the money market does not seem to have 
been altogether due to the surplus in the Treasury. The net cash in 
the Treasury appears to have increased during the last few months by 
some nine millions of dollarsonly. It hardly seems that the removal 
of such asmall sum from circulation could have caused such a serious 
disturbance of the money market. In about the same period National 
bank circulation based on bonds has increased over nine millions, and 
that on legal-tender notes enough to make the total increase in out- 
standing National bank notes over ten millions of dollars. In addi- 
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tion the public moneys in the hands of the National banks has 
increased under the new rulings of the Secretary. It would seem 
therefore that the operations of the Treasury have rather tended to 
the relief of the money market than otherwise. This being assumed 
as correct, another defect in the monetary system is at once revealed, 
in the inability to expand the supply of money necessary for reserves 
when business demands require extraordinary resources. 

It seems evident that if the stringency in the money market can- 
not be ascribed to the operations of the Treasury, it can only be due 
to an unprecedented or at least unusual demand for cash, owing to 
the magnitude of the business of the country. This is evidenced by 
the mercantile demand for money, and also by the general reduction 
of reserves all over the country. The National Banking Law requires 
the National banks to cease loaning when their reserves fall below the 
legal limit. An examination of the returns of reserve cities discloses 
the fact that the so-called reserve cities of the second class east of the 
Pacific coast are almost universally deficient in their reserves, espe- 
cially in the percentage of cash required to be kept at home. It is 
apparent that the law which permitted the multiplication of reserve 
cities of the second class has not checked the tendency to deposit 
surplus moneys with the banks in the eastern money centres. It was 
supposed the law permitting the creation of reserve cities at the option 
of local banks would tend to keep more cash localized in these places 
and diminish the flux and reflux of money to the eastern money cen- 
tres. A study of the latest reserve returns does not warrant the 
belief that the expectation in regard to the law has been fulfilled 
although the data at hand to reach a definite conclusion are not suffi- 
cient. But, however this may be, the law does not seem to have 
diminished the call on the eastern money centres for assistance. The 
cash reserves of the National banks are supposed to consist of gold 
and silver coin and certificates and legal-tender notes. The large 
amount of National bank notes held does not count as reserve; 
although available to meet demands it cannot like legal-tender notes 
or gold aid in increasing the loans, however much such loans may be 
demanded. One would suppose the situation might cause a rapid 
redemption or exchange of National bank notes for such forms of 
money as can be counted as reserve. These notes will of course be 
sent back to the banks for reissue, but this exchange really effects no 
increase of the money available as reserve in the hands of the banks, 
although it may tend to draw down the accounts of correspondents 
at the eastern money centres. 

To remedy existing conditions there should be some way of judi- 
ciously expanding the paper-note circulation, although in what way 
this might be done is not so plain. 
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Every banking device, however useful it may be at times, becomes 
so liable to abuse at others, that to take any step seems fraught with 
hazard. It must also be expected that in times of great business 
activity reserves will be reduced to the lowest ebb. In such periods 
the danger of demands for payment is very slight. It is not in times 
of great prosperity and business activity that runs are made on the 
banks. The danger is greater that confidence of depositors and other 
creditors may be lost and liquidation demanded in times of stagnation 
when most institutions show a plethora of reserve. In times of stag- 
nation an excessive reserve is often the symbol of diminishing depos- 
its, and safety requires a greater proportion of reserve at such times 
than it does when there is greater business activity and prosperity. 
The stringency of the past few months has been felt more by the 
speculators in stocks than by the ordinary business man. 
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AN EMERGENCY CIRCULATION was one of the important topics dis- 
cussed at the recent convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
at New Orleans. 

When a National bank, entitled to issue $100,000 in bank notes, 
actually issues this amount, it is done, as far as further issues are 
concerned, until some part of this amount is redeemed and again 
comes into the bank’s hands. The National bank, in order to obtain 
the privilege of issuing this $100,000 in notes, is obliged to deposit in 
Washington $100,000 in United States bonds. When the bank was 
organized its stockholders paid in $100,000 in money, which the bank 
used to purchase the bonds. When the bank has gone through this 
process, instead of the $100,000 contributed by its stockholders, it has 
$100,000 of bank notes which it may issue. The question of premium 
on the bonds is not here considered. Now, the bank may keep back 
a portion of these notes and only use them as an emergency circula- 
tion, as itis called. The bank commencing business has $100,000 in 
money deposited by the outside public. The law requires a country 
bank to keep fifteen per cent. reserve, or $15,000. It can then loan 
$85,000 of deposits. In addition, of the $15,000 reserved it can send 
$9,000 to a reserve agent in one of the reserve cities. 

The only advantage the bank has in taking out notes on bonds is 
the excess the interest may bring over the expenses incurred in pay- 
ing premiums and the expense of printing notes. To be as well off 
as it would have been if it retained the money originally received 
from the stockholders, the bank must loan all its circulating notes. 
A National bank for every dollar of circulation it issues has to pay a 
dollar or more. To obtain the interest on this paid-for dollar, it must 
be loaned. 
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There is every reason why the National banks should have circu- 
lating notes which they might use when an emergency arises. What 
is an emergency? In the case of a bank it is when it is from day to 
day called upon to pay out more cash than is paid in. A continued 
daily excess in the disbursement of cash will soon reduce the $6,000 
held on hand as reserve, and the $9,000 with the reserve agent. As 
loans fall due they will be paid in and used to supply the demand, 
but new loans have to be refused. Now, if the bank has the legal 
right to issue notes prepared for such an emergency, it might man- 
age to sustain the drain of cash until the demand subsided. These 
unusual demands for cash are caused either by conditions affecting 
all banks, or conditions applying only to some one bank. The emer- 
gency circulation should not be distinguished by a design different 
from the ordinary circulation, because if customers were able to dis- 
tinguish emergency notes from others, they might be unnecessarily 
alarmed to find the bank was in an emergency. Each National bank 
should be permitted to keep on hand notes equal to one-quarter of the 
amount its bonds entitle it to issue. Thus a bank entitled to issue 
$100,000 circulation should have on hand $25,000 in notes, which, 
under a proper penalty, should be held as reserve. If issued to meet 
a real or supposed emergency, a tax of five per cent. should be im- 
posed on all deficiency in the reserve mentioned. When the bank 
again holds in reserve an amount of its own notes equal to one- 
quarter of its circulation on bonds, the tax will cease. If all the banks 
in the the country keep this reserve, on the basis of the present circu- 
lation, a supply of eighty millions of dollars would be available in an 
emergency. Provision might also be made to hold a portion of this 
at the money centres. 
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‘THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION to be held at St. Louis 
in 1904 promises to surpass any of the great world’s exhibitions yet 
held both in magnitude and in the varied character of the products 
to be displayed. There never has been a time in the history of the 
United States when conditions were so favorable for the carrying out 
of an enterprise of this kind, and if no untoward event happens in the 
time to intervene between now and the holding of the fair it ought to 
be a splendid success. 

Comparisons will be made, inevitably, with the two great exposi- 
tions held at Chicago and Paris in comparatively recent years, and it 
will require considerable effort tu distance the spectacles provided on 
each of these occasions. But there can be no doubt that the energies 
of the people of St. Louis will be equal to what is required of them, 
and it is certain that the World’s Fair, as it is popularly called, will be 
in all respects the best yet held. 














THE OPPOSITION TO BRANCH BANKING. 





One the most interesting addresses at the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at New Orleans was that of Hon. Chas. N. Fowler upon 
asset currency and branch banking. This, accompanied by the addresses of 
Mr. John Johnston, on Scotch banking, and of Mr. Ridgely, Comptroller of 
the Currency, Mr. Horace White and Ex-Comptroller Chas. G. Dawes, ought 
to produce a most valuable fund of argument on the banking question in the 
United States. These gentlemen, from their experience and position, are all 
recognized authorities, and their views are sufficiently diverse to cause light 
to be thrown upon this complex and difficult subject from all sides. 

It seems to be beyond dispute that the attitude of the banks of the coun- 
try towards any of the propositions for banking reform, is not one of very 
active support. The independent banks, which are fostered in the United 
States under the free banking laws of the nation and the States, are seldom 
united in behalf of any measure of universal application. The State banks, 
organized under legal provisions having no force outside of immediate State 
lines, do not feel themselves interested to increase the power and prestige of 
the National banks, and as it is through the operation.of Federal laws that 
any uniform system of banking must be inaugurated, it must be the National 
banks that first encounter and test its advantages or drawbacks. 

The only proposition so far nade, which it requires little foresight to per- 
ceive will affect both National and State banks, is that allowing the establish- 
ment of branches. The power given by a universal branch banking law to 
any bank to expand to an almost unlimited extent will, it is easy to see, bring 
about a severe struggle for pre-eminence, among the existing institutions. The 
law, of course, is a general one, on the face of it as general as any free bank- 
ing law. Any bank can avail itself of the law and expand just as far as it 
possesses capital and resources enabling it to do so. But the conditions 
under which successful branch banking may be carried on require an amount 
of capital which will virtually preclude the great majority of independent 
banks from entering into the inevitable contest for survival or supremacy. 

The National Banking Law as it now stands, by fixing the minimum capi- 
tal with which a bank may be organized, and by strictly confining each 
organization to its own territory, prevents any universal competition. Ifthe 
law increased the minimum ecapital from $25,000 to one million dollars, how 
many banks would there be organized in the United States? If with this 
increase of minimum capital each bank was still restricted to its own territory, 
there would be very few localities now enjoying banking facilities that would 
continue to enjoy them. 

Virtually, branch banking, by its very nature, increases the capital of the 
individual bank, and at the same time enlarges the territory through which it 
may operate. As there is in the whole country just so much banking capital 
now distributed among thousands of independent banks, this capital, in the 
event of the adoption of branch banking, will be concentrated in the hands 
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of a much smaller number of independent banks, each of which will attempt 
to have branches without capital operating at all the points where banking is 
now profitable. The only thing that will prevent the final establishment of 
one single bank with branches in every locality needing banking facilities 
will be the fact that probably no one institution can obtain the preponderance 
which will free it from all competition. 

One great institution, which is a possible result of the right to establish 
branches, would be undisguised monopoly. The probable practical result of 
branch banking would be a system composed of perhaps one hundred parent 
banks, either dividing the whole territory of the United States among them- 
selves, as the railroads do, or each covering the whole territory with compet- 
ing branches, These one hundred banks, more or less, would be practically as 
much of a monopoly, although somewhat disguised, as one great central 
institution. Branch banking necessarily is centralization of bank capital. 

Mr. Ridgely addressed the convention on changes in banking conditions. It 
may be said that the second Bank of the United States, with full power to 
establish branches, did not suppress the State banks of the period between 
1816 and 1836. Perhaps Mr. Ridgely’s address will throw some light on the 
difference between banking conditions during that period and at the present 
time. Among other great differences is the important one that the State 
banks of that period issued notes almost as they pleased. Many of them 
found it their sole business. But the main reason the Bank of the United 
States did not suppress State banking and nationalize the business, was that 
it did not have time. The first two or three years were a contest for its 
establishment, and the last six a struggle with the Administration of the 
country to avoid dissolution. The bank only had fourteen years of compara- 
tive quiet, and even that period was continually disturbed by the grumblings 
of the State banks. Some say Jackson overthrew the Bank of the United 
States, but if he had not been supported by the State banks he never could 
have done it. The State banks then saw their doom in the continued growth 
in power of the Bank of the United States. The small banks of to-day, State, 
private and National, see their tinish in the establishment of branch banking. 
If the Bank of the United States had been undisturbed by attack and had 
grown with the growth of the country, it might easily, as was feared in 1830-36, 
have controlled the banking business of the country. It would have done 
this chiefly by its power to establish branches. 

Whether it be admitted or not that branch banking when fully developed 
will result as indicated above, and whether the small banks are right or not 
in their belief that branch banking means their destruction, is really of small 
importance, if it could be shown that branch banking would be beneficial to 
the business interests of the United States, and that it would develop resources 
to better advantage than the present system or lack of system in banking. 

If, as seems to be believed by some bankers, the highest financial pros- 
perity cannot be expected in the United States without the assistance of a 
safe paper currency, which will automatically expand and contract with busi- 
ness necessity, it may be admitted that the only way to secure such a cur- 
rency is through a bank or banks, because the banks are the only reliable 
indicators of business demand. It is possible that those who are the most 
infatuated with the advantages of the bank note have their eyes fixed on an 
ideal that never has been and never can be reached in practice. The ideal 
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bank is, of course, one that can never fail, and the ideal bank note is a note 
issued by a bank which can never fail, in sufficient amounts, but no more 
than sufficient amounts, to permit the carrying on of all legitimate business. 
In other words, while there is legitimate business to be done, the ideal bank 
furnishes the credit in the shape of bank notes; but when this ideal bank 
perceives that these issues are fostering speculation, then it calls in its notes 
and redeems them. The ideal bank currency is that which is always abun- 
dant enough for legitimate business, but never enough to tempt dangerous 
speculation. Was there ever a bank or a banking system that furnished such 
an elastic currency ? 

It is contended that with the present National banks, each one with few 
exceptions of comparatively small capital, it would not be safe to permit the. 
issue of a currency on general assets. What might be safe for many banks 
would not be safe for all. if, however, by permitting branch banking the 
system became consolidated, a few strong banks taking the places of the nu- 
merous weak banks, then there would be safety in an asset currency. 

No doubt this is true, and if thereby an approach was made to the ideal 
elastic currency, some sacrifices might be made for branch banking. With 
additional safety the elasticity of the bank note becomes less, because the 
motive for its redemption is reduced. The successful redemptions of the. 
Suffolk bank system were due in great part to the radical distrust of the notes 
of the issuing banks. Imagine the currency-issuing function in the hands of 
one hundred banks, incapable of failure, who would send in their notes for 
redemption? It is to be feared such notes would remain out forever in each 
other’s tills, and there would be danger that injudicious speculation might 
be encouraged. 

Of course, if branch banking should result in one great bank (and in this 
age of consolidations this is not impossible) which by means of branches 
did all the commercial banking business in the United States, the issuing all 
the notes, and receiving all the deposits, it would have full control of both 
the issue and the redemption of its circulating notes. In search of the real- 
ization of the ideal we are driven to the last concentration of banking. 
While such concentration migh result in note issues as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible, it would tend to repress the diffusion of banking facilities. For the. 
diffusion of these facilities the present system of small independent banks is, 
at present at least, the best system that could be imagined. This system is 
weak on bank-note circulation of the conceived pattern, but it searches out 
collateral for loans to perfection, and loaning money safely is the foundation 
of the banking business. If banking is reduced to a concentrated system, 
something of its adaptability to the wants of the universal borrower must 
be lost. The question remains, Is it worth while to sacrifice the advantages 
of the present system of banking to improve the bank-note circulation, espec- 
ially as many of the functions of a bank-note circulation are now performed. 
by personal checks drawn against deposits? 




















PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The depressing effect upon the price of consols caused by the increase of 
the British debt due to the South African War is attracting attention to the 
different conditions which surround the national debts of the United States 
and of Great Britain. In the spring of 1897 consols stood at 1134 and they 
have this year gone as lowas 934. The lowest price reached during the Boer 
War was a little over ninety-one. In five years consols have dropped more 
than twenty per cent. When the Boer War began the debt of Great Britain 
was $2,795,700,000. It has been increased by the war to $3,132,200,000, or by 
$336,500,000,* about twelve per cent. of the total. 

When after the panic of 1893 the United States Government borrowed 
during the years 1894, ’95 and 796, $262,000,000 to maintain the gold reserve 
of the Treasury, this represented an increase of forty-three per cent. of the 
total debt, and there was little falling off in the price of bonds. The increase 
during the war with Spain was twenty-four per cent., and the prices of United 
States bonds are as high as ever. 

It may be inferred from these facts that the credit of Great Britain is not 
so good as that of the United States, but there are many considerations which 
go to qualify this inference. In proportion to population the debt of Great 
Britain is five or six times as great as that of the United States, and it also 
bears a greater proportion to the wealth of the country than does the debt of 
this country to the wealth of the United States. Great Britain is supposed 
to be the wealthiest of all nations, and in this respect the proportion of its 
debt is not perhaps so much greater than the proportion of public debt to the 
wealth of this country. 

The comparison of the credit of nations, as it is judged by the price of 
public securities, does not seem to have been very much studied, though it 
would appear to be an interesting subject for economists. 

There is one great point in favor of the maintenance of the price of United 
States bonds, and that is their use as a special security for National bank cir- 
culation and for deposits of public money This use of the bonds increases 
the demand for them. Another point of difference is the freedom of our 
national obligations from taxation. This, of course, makes them yield their 
full nominal interest, and also creates a demand for them as a means of 
escaping taxation. The consols are subject to an income tax, as some of our 
citizens who at one time invested in them very soon discovered. But with 
all these differences and distinctions, it is still somewhat of a mystery why, 
when the war in South Africa is over, the consols should be rated so low. 
The consols bear the same rate of interest, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the interest will be promptly paid. They return a little less to the 
investors on account of a heavier income tax, but the low rates at which the 


*These figures represent the total debt so far, known as consols. The Boer War is 
responsible for a larger debt than this if floating debt and unsettled possible obligations are 
added. 
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new issues were made and at which they can now be purchased must com- 
pensate for this increased tax deduction. 

One reason for the falling off in the demand for consols seems to be that 
business has not yet revived in Great Britain from the paralyzing effect of the 
war, which for the time being diverted the energies of the nation into other 
channels. 

National securities in all civilized countries form to a very large extent the 
basis of credit business. Next to actual money they inspire confidence in 
the solvency of those who possess or.control them. They can be used to pro- 
cure money, either by sale or hypothecation at less sacrifice than other forms 
of security. Itis this availability as superior collateral that induces investors 
to hold them when the return on the investment in interest is much lower than 
could be obtained by other use of the money. Of course government securi- 
ties are not the only securities thus recommended to investors; all stocks and 
bonds find their price more or less affected according to their availability as 
raisers of actual money when the money market is stringent. But the govern- 
ment securities take first rank. In dealing with their public debt nations are 
anxious either to reduce the principal or the interest rate when they can. 
They can only do this when they have revenues in excess of expenditures. 
The best opportunities are possessed by those finance ministers who can 
reserve their surplus until the condition of the money market enables them 
to buy up their bonds or a portion of the interest rate, at fhe lowest price. 
The financial laws and customs of most civilized countries permit the accu- 
mulation of surplus by the State without necessarily affecting the supply of 
money devoted to business needs. In the United States the accumulation of 
surplus by the Treasury during the last half century has caused monetary 
distress, which has been more or less relieved by the pouring out of Govern- 
ment funds in the purchase of principal and interest of the debt at prices 
generally more advantageous to the investor than they might have been to 
the Government, if the latter could have chosen its own time for disbursing 
the surplus. In other words, under the financial laws of the United States 
and with revenues more often in excess than showing deficiencies, the use of 
Government securities as the basis of bank circulation tends unduly to favor 
the investors in Government bonds, and makes the demand for them greater 
than it would otherwise be. The Government, desiring to purchase and 
reduce its debt, has taken every step to make such purchase and redemption 
as costly as possible. The proportion of recent increase in the debt of Great 
Britain was smaller than that of the increase of the debt of the United States 
during the Spanish War. The whole debt of Great Britain bore a larger pro- 
portion to the business of that nation than was the case here. A small 
increase therefore formed a surplus for which there was no demand, particu- 
larly as business fell off on account of the war. That something of this kind 
may account for the present low price of consols, seems to be proved by the 
fact that when peace was first announced consols rose to ninety-seven, evi- 
dently in anticipation that business would at once revive. Since it has been 
found that this expectation is not at once realized, the price of consols 
dropped. 

Inasmuch as the credit of a nation has come to be measured by the price 
of its securities and the rate of interest at which it can obtain loans, it must 
be coneluded that the Boer War affected the credit of Great Britain more 
unfavorably than did the panic loans of 1894 and 1895 and the war loan of 
1898 that of the United States. 

This depression of credit is probably only temporary, but the fact that it 
has occurred in the case of so wealthy a nation as Great Britain indicates not 
so much that Great Britain is weak, but that the United States possesses 
abnormal strength as measured by the older nations. 











THE STUDY OF MONETARY CRISES. 





The recent high rates prevailing for money in the great centres of exchange 
seemed for a time to hold financial matters just on the verge of a crisis which, 
if there were any real unsoundness in the business of the country, might prove 
very disastrous. There have been very lively apprehensions, which have 
manifested themselves in earnest calls upon the Treasury for relief. This 
relief, given in very homeopathic doses and with great hesitancy and delay, 
has appeared to be sufficient to prevent these apprehensions from assuming 
the dignity of a real panic. There is reason to believe that the danger was 
not so great as feared, and that the Treasury relief doled out as it was has 
been of the nature of bread pills to the hypochrondiac. Nevertheless, no one 
can deny that real crises in monetary affairs are of a very serious nature, and 
that their seriousness is chiefly the result of the panic which often, if not 
invariably, seizes on the business world when the critical moment arrives. 

The study of financial crises and accompanying panics has been pursued 
chiefly from a materialistic point of view, in consonance with the tendency of 
scientific investigation during the last century to concern itself more with 
tangible material facts than with those more recondite phenomena, none of 
which is less a fact because it is psychological, rather than physical. The 
tendency of science at the present time is to make greater allowance for the 
effects of psychological forces impinging on so-called physical forces. Here- 
tofore the monetary crisis has been considered almost entirely from a physical 
standpoint. It has been observed from the standpoint of its periodicity, which 
has been made much more of than statistics warrant. Some well-meaning 
economists have sought to give this alleged periodicity a stability of recurrence 
equal to that of the movement of the planets. It would truly be an advan- 
tage to be able to predict crises of finance in the same manner as eclipses of 
the sun or,moon. The supposed variations of the sun’s heat caused by spots 
on the’sun, supposed to go through a course of development and disap- 
pearance during a period of eleven years, were alleged by Prof. Bonamy 
Price to produce good and bad harvests, and as men are all dependent on 
what comes from the ground, the deduction seems somewhat obvious. But 
dismissing these extreme vagaries, there have been other economists who, 
assuming the:’periodicity of financial crises, have sought to explain them on 
other grounds. It must be remembered that these phenomena of the mone- 
tary world have grown up with the development of credit within the last 
century or two, and it is not surprising that the Copernicus and Newton of 
finance*have not yet arrived along with the Napoleon. The mistakes of the 
predecessors of these two great men in the astronomical field are as amusing to 
the modern astronomer as the mistakes of economists of the present day will 
be to the modern political economist when he shall have developed. 

The economists who have tried to explain the periodicity of monetary 
crises, without much concerning themselves whether such periodicity exists, 
say that the circle is travelled in about ten years, as this period allows for the 
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growth, overdevelopment and decay of the credit and confidence upon which 
the fluctuations of the commercial world rest. This periodicity seems to be 
more marked where the financial history of one commercial nation is studied 
by itself. As the histories of all the commercial nations are considered and 
compared, there is seen to be no necessary connection between the crises that 
occur in one country and another, although there may be correspondences. 
During the nineteenth century it must be confessed that there was in England 
much regularity in the recurrence of financial crises. England is a fully-devel- 
oped country, and notwithstanding her world-wide commerce, all the main 
strands of control of that commerce have their origin and are moved from 
England, as the switches on a railroad are moved from a central switchboard. 
The impulses of control being thus within a narrow limit, all were guided 
alike and alike felt the same favorable or malign influences. In the United 
States the development of credit and business founded thereon has been 
almost as rapid as in England, but the great extent of the country and its 
undeveloped resources have tended to cause the phenomena of financial crises 
to develop themselves with less regularity. The orbital periods have been 
sometimes shorter and sometimes longer. There has been no caution in the 
development of confidence and credit, which have come to grief all the sooner; 
and again, while confidence and credit have flourished with apparent rank- 
ness, unexpected lucky chances, arising from the wealth of comparatively 
unknown resources, have prolonged the period of prosperity. The extent of 
the country, before the development of railroads, permitted local prosperity 
and local hard times to exist contemporaneously. It seems to be true as a 
general thing that as a country becomes bound together by lines of transpor- 
tation, and as the different commercial nations become more and more inti- 
mately connected in trade, when monetary crises do occur their effects will 
be more far-reaching. 

On the other hand, the question arises, Will not the development of the 
world’s commerce have the effect of slowly removing the worst features of 
the monetary crisis? It seems to-day as if the business men of the world, 
those who conduct the important branches of international commerce, were 
like children under the guidance and protection of their parents. The gov- 
ernment of each country seems to think it its duty to prevent its precious 
darlings from being cheated or overreached by the pets of other governments, 
and become embroiled with other governments, just as the heads of families 
are sometimes embroiled because the boys have inaugurated a trade in jack- 
Knives that has been to the disadvantage of one of the youthful parties. The 
partial confinement of commercial effort within political boundaries tends to 
make the experience of the past less valuable when trade begins to disregard 
such artificial limits. Many of the paradoxes and contradictions of social and 
political science are the consequences of the impingement of political laws 
and divisions upon the natural laws of commerce. 

It seems to be true that the life of the commercial world is manifested by 
pulsations or waves or vibrations of confidence and distrust. Normally, con- 
fidence overcomes distrust, and business goes on. A nation or political 
division is a space artificially limited in which these vital manifestations 
develop themselves. Probably, as conditions progress toward the develop- 
ment of a monetary crisis, there are preliminary to the general catastrophe 
multitudes of smaller crises where distrust temporarily and locally prevails, 
2 
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before confidence is generally overwhelmed. In fact, even in the height of 
prosperity, there are probably numerous points at which small and temporary 
crises prevail. That these often, and perhaps most frequently, pass away 
innocuous as far as aggregate business is concerned, seems to show that crises 
of a larger scope may be amenable to proper remedy. 

That crises succeed each other at intervals has been the history of mone- 
tary affairs during the past century. That they always come in regular 
periods, is not susceptible of proof. That they may come at regular periods 
under some circumstances where the underlying circumstances of trade 
remain uniform, may happen. 

As the commercial world becomes accustomed to be on the lookout for 
monetary crises, it is probable that the relation between the panic and the 
crisis may charge. The panic is the result of the loss of mental control at 
the presence of the crisis. If the latter be expected, or if the minds of busi- 
ness men assume the attitude at least of non-surprise when a crisis occurs, 
then the severity of the panic is likely to be ameliorated. In fact, the action 
of banks and syndicates of capitalists has within the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century gone far to provide an antidote to the worst effects of a coimn- 
mercial crisis, and to almost do away with danger from a mere stock exchange 
break. 

When international trade and commerce shall have developed so as to do 
away with the restrictions imposed by political boundaries and trade laws of 
narrow national import, and the impulses of credit shall be transmitted as 
freely through all parts of the trading world as they now are within national 
boundaries, it is natural to assume that tendencies to local crises will be 
counteracted by outside influences, and that the fluctuations of what is called 
price, which are the life and foundation of trade, will be confined by supe- 
rior knowledge within reasonable boundaries so as to insure the motive of 
speculation without pushing it to extremes. 








GERMAN CAPITAL IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—Consul Jno. F. Winter 
writes from Annaberg, October 3, 1902: 

Until thirty years ago, the German Empire was one of the weakest nations 
financially; but now, instead of being in need of foreign capital, Germany is 
following the example of England and France, and is loaning and investing 
money in foreign countries. According to a recent semi-official statement, 
there are about $2,000,000,000 of German capital invested in the United 
States and Mexico. It is estimated that another $2,000,000,000 are invested 
in Central and South America, some $250,000,000 in Turkey and about 
$1,000,000,000 in Africa, Australia and the Far East. In addition to this, it 
is claimed that $3,000,000,000 are invested in stocks and bonds in different 
countries, 











EXPANSION OF CREDIT IN THE UNITED STATES. 





[Address of Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-President National City Bank, New York, and former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; delivered at a banquet given by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilmington, N. C., October 31, 1902.] 


We are all aware that we are in a unique period of commercial, financial 
and industrial development. It is undoubtedly the most important, the 
most remarkable and the most interesting period of industrial and financial 
evolution in the history of the nation. We have witnessed, in the last half 
dozen years, a commercial expansion and a financial movement alike unpar- 
alled in the achievements of our own country or in the growth of other lands. 

These half dozen years have been productive of statistical totals bewilder- 
ing in their magnitude—of industrial expansion unparalleled either in volume 
or in significance, of widening financial influence—of broadening credit oper- 
ations, of banking development—all marking growth so great that it is be- 
coming difficult for us to view with a correct and rational perspective the 
phenomena marked by these new totals. 

Familiar as you al! are with the salient features of this development, I 
wish for a moment to emphasize a few of the more noteworthy facts. Ido 
not want to weary you with any statistical catalogue, but only to indicate in 
the most general way some of the features of this remarkable period. 

In the domestic field we have had both a series of extraordinary crop years 
and a period of extraordinary industrial activity. 

On the agricultural side, we have seen the annual value of farm pro- 
ducts increase far over a billion dollars in the last half dozen years, and 
we have seen the value of the farms themselves advance more than four bill- 
ion dollars in the same time. In the industrial field, we have had a period of 
the fullest employment of labor (except where labor has chosen to refrain 
from work), and of the highest general level of wages which has ever been 
known, either with us or with any other people. The definite evidence of 
this prosperity we have seen in a doubling of the individual deposits in Na- 
tional banks, the total going up from, roundly, a billion six hundred millions 
in 1896 to three billion two hundred million this year. In the same time the 
deposits of Savings banks have increased seven hundred millions, the depos- 
its in State banks a thousand millions—considerably more than doubling the 
total of six years ago—and the deposits in trust companies also more than 
doubling, the increase there being six hundred million. In these half dozen 
years the credits represented by individual deposits in banks of all classes 
have increased, roundly, four billion dollars, an increase nearly equal to the 
total deposits of all kinds half a dozen years ago. 

Bank clearings—an excellent measure of general trade—increased in these 
half dozen years 150 per cent., and it is estimated that the total wealth of 
the country has had more than twenty billion dollars added to it in that 
period. 

We have increased our coal production one hundred million tons, and 
passed easily to the position of the greatest of coal-producing nations. We 
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have almost trebled our production of steel, leaving our competitors far be- 
hind in any comparison of volume of business. We have added four hun- 
dred million dollars to the annual product of our mining industries. 

So the catalogue might be indefinitely extended, with ever-increasing totals 
and more and more confusing aggregates of almost incomprehensible numbers. 
In a word, whichever way we turn we find that the figures measuring the vol- 
ume of business, the extent of industry, the growth of financial importance, 
have in these last half dozen years made an apparent gain equal to the entire 
total six years ago. It is hardly too much to say that in six years we have 
doubled the figures measuring the apparent extent of our annual domestic 


business. 
GROWTH OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


Now, for a moment, to turn from the domestic side of the account to the 
foreign situation. Here we have recorded gains which have given deep con- 
cern to the whole commercial world. We passed the billion-dollar mark with 
our exports in 1896, and in five years more the total stood just under a billion 
and a half. At the same time our imports were declining, so that we were 
not only making wonderful inroads upon foreign markets, but we were more 
than holding our own in our own markets in competition with foreign manu- 
facturers. Our foreign trade balances began to show incredible totals in our 
favor, running up well over six hundred millions a year, and causing the 
gravest apprehension in the minds of our commercial rivals in regard to the 
industrial readjustment which the world must look forward to if such totals 
were to be maintained. Ina single year we imported 105 millions of gold. 
The world suddenly discovered that we were not alone its granary, but we 
were likely to become its workshop. We pushed into the foreign markets 
with the handiwork of our mechanics and the products of our machines, 
month by month increasing our sales, until from a total of less than two 
hundred millions of exports of mauufactures we had soon far exceeded four 
hundred millions, making increases so rapid that Europe was brought face to 
face with the problem of reorganization of her industries to meet this new- 
born competition, and a readjustment of her finances to pay for her increased 
purchases, which she seemed unable to offset by increased sales. 


EUROPEAN OPINION REGARDING AMERICAN BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT. 


I had the privilege a year ago of meeting many of the foremost statesmen 
and financiers of Europe, and of discussing with them the commercial ques- 
tions which had been raised by our rapid industrial development, and by our 
wholesale invasion of their markets. Everywhere I found the problem receiv- 
ing most serious attention. Everywhere it was regarded as the most vital of 
economic questions, and nowhere did I find anything but wonder over the 
development which we were showing and apprehension in regard to the effect 
of its continuance. Where it was to lead in its effect upon European indus- 
tries and European finances, if it were to continue, was the insoluble problem 
of finance ministers, bankers and industrial captains. I had the privilege of 
a conversation at that time with Germany’s most distinguished financier and 
industrial upbuilder, the late Georg von Siemens—the creator of the Deutsche 
Bank, the adviser of the Government, the originator of vast industrial enter- 
prises. I asked him what was the future of the old world in respect to this. 
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new industrial development and this sudden show of financial strength in 
America. I asked him what was to be the result, if we were to go on selling 
to Europe six hundred millions of goods a year more than we bought, increas- 
ing our exports, decreasing our imports, building up a theoretical trade balance 
of such totals as were new in international finance. 

Herr von Siemens was a wise and an experienced man. He had passed 
through crises and through periods of inflation, and he viewed the outlook 
with calmness. 

‘*T am not concerned about what will happen to Europe if you are to go on 
in this triumphal way,” he told me, ‘‘ because you will not goon. There will 
be something which will stop you. Something always does happen in sucha 
situation as this, and something will happen now. I do not know what it is; 
my vision is not broad enough or clear enough to foresee it, but you will make 
mistakes and a halt will be called.” 

It is my purpose to-night to examine somewhat critically the present indus- 
trial and financial conditions, with a view to seeing if this shrewd German 
observer was right, with a view to determining if something has happened to 
eall a halt in our progress toward a command of the world’s markets, and 
then to offer you, if lcan, some suggestions as to why it is that we have failed 
to keep up the pace and as to what can be done to remove the obstacles that 
are retarding our progress. 

I am just back from another European trip, and have again met many of 
the most distinguished of European statesmen and financiers. The change 
that the year has made in their point of view is extremely interesting. They 
are no longer fascinated by our progress. Instead of that, I found in every 
capital I visited, and in the mind of almost every keen observer of interna- 
tional affairs with whom I conversed, a belief that we have for the present 
marked the high-water point of our overflow of exports into the European 
industrial field. And instead of credulous belief in the unlimited possibilities 
of our development, which seemed to be the average state of mind a year ago, 
there is to-day a feeling of grave conservatism and anxious interest in our 
future. 

They note that the rapid increase of our exports came to a halt two years 
ago. They note that our imports in the last two years have been rapidly 
rising, the record for the fiscal year just closed being more than nine hundred 
million dollars, against only a little over six hundred millions in 1898. They 
note, too, that in spite of that tremendous balance of trade which Govern- 
ment reports showed in our favor, a balance running, as I have said, up to an 
average of almost six hundred millions a year, we do not seem to have any 
unusual command upon international credits, but we are as a matter of fact 
a considerable debtor in the world’s exchanges, and that now, in the midst of 
extraordinarily bountiful harvests, and at the season when a movement of gold 
in this direction might normally be expected—we are concerned lest a high 
rate of sterling shall lead to gold exports. 


INDICATIONS OF A TURN OF THE TIDE. 


If we are honest with ourselves, we must admit that the edge is off our 
invasion of foreign markets. Our totals are still colossal, but the rate of 
increase which they were making has been checked, and decreases have been 
recorded. Our exports of manufactures for the fiscal year just closed are 
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thirty million dollars less than the point they reached two years ago. Our 
total exports of domestic merchandise fell off more than a hundred million 
dollars in the year. Instead of decreasing imports we have made some large 
increases in our purchases of foreign goods, and the total for this fiscal year 
stands more than three hundred million dollars above 1899. 

If we chose to examine critically our domestic condition we might find 
there, too, developments not in every respect satisfactory. It must be with 
the keenest regret that we recognize unfavorable conditions that threaten a 
break in the unparalleled magnificence of this story of industrial growth. 
Nothing will better repay thought and study than inquiry into those causes, 
which seem to imperil a continuance of this wonderful period of prosperity. 
Nor can any investigation be of more vital importance than a consideration 
of what safeguards it is possible for us to provide against the recurrence of 
these cycles of depression which seem always to follow periods of prosperity. 

It is not my purpose, however, to dwell upon some of the evidences of 
inflation, upon a too free issue of securities larger than the value of properties 
warrant, and more rapid in creation than investors can absorb, nor upon labor 
conditions fraught with serious menace, which already mark their effect upon 
industrial totals. Instead of a broad survey of the whole situation, I wish to 
take up a single phase of it, a phase which has been well illustrated by a 
recent episode in financial affairs. 

In cataloguing the splendid list of industrial and commercial achievements, 
I have been telling a story that is old to your ears. The totals are so wonder- 
ful as to remain fresh with interest, but they present a view of the situation 
which has now for several years been pretty well fixed in the minds of all of 
us. Statistics are wearisome. In an after-dinner talk they are almost unpar- 
donable. But I am going to ask you to give attention to a few more figures, 
and I regret that they are figures that cannot be looked upon with the degree 
of satisfaction with which, in the last three or four years, we have been wont 
to regard all of our commercial statistics. 


THE RISE IN BANK CREDITS AND DECLINE IN BANK RESERVES. 


The Comptroller of the Currency, a few days ago, completed his report 
showing the condition of all National banks last month. That report, it 
seems to me, is one of the most significant that has in a long time come from 
the Comptroller’s office, and it will well bear some analysis and comparison. If 
we are merely looking for large totals, we may again find them here, figures 
in some respects surpassing all previous records. The total deposits, individ- 
ual, bank and Government, in all National banks, foot up four billion five 
hundred and twenty-seven million dollars. Now, if we turn back to a similar 
report for the beginning of 1899, we will find the total of the same items three 
billion two hundred and twenty-six million. Now, for a moment, bear these 
figures in mind. Roughly, four billion and a half deposits now, against three 
billion two hundred million in 1899—and with that increase in the liabilities 
of National banks in mind, let us look at the figures representing the reserve 
basis. The total of specie and legal tenders held by the National banks last 
month was five hundred and eight millions. The total at the beginning of 
1899 was five hundred and nine millions. Here we have had an expansion of 
a billion three hundred millions in deposits, while the basis of gold and legal 
tenders, upon which that inverted pyramid stands, is actually slightly smaller 
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than it was at the beginning of the period. Now, in that same time the 
deposits of other banks—State banks, trust companies, Savings banks and 
private banks—have probably increased not far from three billion dollars, 
and there is little likelihood that their gold and legal-tender reserve is mate- 
rially larger than-—if it is as large as—at the beginning of 1899. We have had 
then in less than four years an increase in the total bank deposits of the coun- 
try of over four billion dollars, accompanied by no increase in the specie and 
legal-tender holdings of those banks. 

What has brought about this remarkable development of bank credit? 
The answer must at once come to the mind of any observer of finance, that 
the principal reason for the expansion of deposits and the accompanying 
expansion of loans is to be found in the great movement which has been the 
significant feature in financial affairs of the last half dozen years—the move- 
ment to aggregate industrial establishments into single great corporate units, 
and to convert the evidence of ownership into corporate securities which have 
entered actively into the stream of financial operations. Vast amounts of 
new securities have been created in these half dozen years, based in large 
measure upon properties which were before held as fixed investments by indi- 
viduals, or if standing in the form of corporate property, the securities of 
those corporations were more closely held, and in but small measure entered 
into the financial operations of the day. This movement—tending to convert 
the evidence of ownership of a great amount of fixed property into a form 
which has been considered a bank collateral, and which has been made the 
basis of loans and of corresponding increases of deposits, is undoubtedly the 
most important single cause for this increase of more than four billion dollars 
in bank deposits and bank loans of the country in the space of three or four 
years. 

THE INCREASE OF FIXED INVESTMENTS. 


Another important contributing influence has been the vast expenditures 
of corporations—railroad companies particularly—for the improvement, bet- 
terment and extension of their properties. New securities have been created, 
and the eapital which was obtained by their sale has been converted into a 
fixed form of investment. When our railroads were first built economy in 
construction was the prime consideration. Now it has come to be that econ- 
omy in operation is demanded. At first it was economy in the use of capital; 
now it is economy in the use of labor. And so we have seen, not only with 
the railroads, but in every department of industry, a lavish investment of 
capital in order that the cost of production might be cheapened. 

Now, let us suppose that all this great expenditure has been wisely made, 
and in the main I believe that it has, that every dollar which has been 
expended in the improvement and betterment of railroads, in the extension 
and better equipment of industries, will effect economies which will result in 
a saving equal to a fair interest return on the capital so invested. But, 
granting that the investment, from that point of view, has been wise, a con- 
sideration which we have perhaps in some measure lost sight of is that this 
whole great movement of improvements and betterments has been drawing 
from the fund of liquid capital and converting it into a fixed form, so that 
such capital cannot be fully returned into liquid shape, from the result of 
increased earnings, before the next ten or fifteen years. 
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If a farmer were to ask a country bank to loan him ten thousand dollars 
to put up new buildings and generally improve his property, the banker, while 
admitting that the expenditure might be a profitable one in the added return 
which the farm would give, would say that the proposal was not a good bank- 
ing proposition, that bank funds could not properly be tied up in an invest- 
ment of that character, but must be loaned for objects which, in the natural 
order of the commercial season’s progress, would liquidate the debt in a much 
shorter time than would be possible were the capital to be converted into such 
a fixed form of investment. Recognizing this principle, the National Banking 
Act very wisely prohibits loaning upon real estate. Sound as the security is, 
it is not within the lines of the banking principle, which embodies the practice 
of making only such loans as will in the natural order of business liquidate 
themselves within a few months. 

If a railway manager were to ask from his larger bankers a million-dollar 
loan to put into better bridges and heavier track, the same answer would be 
made. It wouid be unwise for a bank so to tie up active capital by convert- 
ing it into a fixed form of investment. Profitable as the banker might be 
eonvineced the investment would be in the greater economies which it would 
bring to the operation of the railroad, he would see that it would be unwise 
financiering for him to loan his deposits for conversion into a fixed form of 
investment which could not be liquidated should his depositors begin to 
reduce their deposit lines. Securities issued for just such purposes, however, 
form much of the basis of this increase of four billions of loans. The loans 
are excellent so long as A can sell his collateral to B, should A be called upon 
to repay, but if A and B should both be called upon to pay, there is nothing 
in the nature of these loans which will permit them rapidly to work out 
toward liquidation in the natural order of things. It is, in effect, a loaning 
of bank credit for conversion into a fixed form of property. 

If, say, two-thirds of the total income from industrial investments were to 
be returned to the betterment of properties, and there should be issued in 
place of the capital so spent additional securities, the process would be wise 
and beneficial. If, on the other hand, there should be converted into the 
form of fixed property by expenditures for improvements and betterments, a 
total amount of capital considerably exceeding the total annual income from 
such investments, the result in the end could lead only to disaster, no matter 
how wisely these expenditures for betterments and improvements might be 
made—because in the process there would be absorbed a larger and larger 
amount of liquid capital into the form of fixed investment, banking reserves 
would be reduced, and when bank deposits were demanded, though there 
might be the soundest of security back of them, it would be in a fixed form 
unavailable for liquidating the debts due to depositor. 

It must be admitted, I believe, that we have been converting too great an 
amount of liquid capital into fixed forms of investment. What is the cure? 
The cure is, of course, to reduce the expenditures of that character so that 
they will come within the line of safety. What is the line of safety? It is, it 
seems to me, something well within the total income from such investments. 
If we go beyond it—if we convert into fixed forms of property more than the 
total income from the property—we have gone beyond the line of safety and 
are borrowing from the future to temporarily bury the capital. We have the 
choice of one of two things: Either to practice wise discretion or to go on 
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borrowing of the future until we are brought up against a wall. The first 
course is consistent with continued prosperity, even if we do, to some extent, 
reduce the expenditure of capital for new construction, extensions and better- 
ments. The second course, if persisted in, will bring confusion, disorder and 
paralysis on the whole constructive investment. 


ADVANCE IN THE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


Another phase of this situation, and one which has aggravated the causes 
leading to an expansion of loans, and which has cut off from us the relief 
which we hoped for in the way of a foreign trade balance made tangible by 
gold imports, has been the rapidity and extent of the advance in prices. Back 
in 1895 and 1896 we were on a low level of prices, and we were imbued with 
economical ideas of administration. It was then that we began making the 
great inroads into foreign markets and our exports passed the billion-dollar 
mark. In 1898 our exports had so increased and our imports so decreased 
that we had a balance in our favor of more than six hundred millions, and 
that balance was tangibly reflected that year in a net importation of one hun- 
dred and five millions of gold. Then prices began to rise, the total of our 
exports did not hold up the next year, while our imports began to show a 
marked increase. In the subsequent years we were fortunate in exceptionally 
favorable agricultural conditions, of bountiful harvests at home and scantily- 
filled granaries abroad, so that our exports showed some further increases, 
but our imports went up more rapidly than did our exports, until in the fiscal 
year just closed we showed a total of imports nearly three hundred millions 
more than in 1898. 

The whole general level of prices has advanced, and some of these advan- 
ces, from the extreme low level of 1897 or 1898 to the high level which has 
been reached within the last two years, are the sharpest in our commercial 
history. Pig iron, forinstance, advanced from less than $12 a ton in October, 
1898, to $25 at the beginning of 1900. Steel rails doubled in the same period, 
the price going up from $17.50 to $35. Bar iron scored even a greater per- 
centage of gain within a shorter time, the price advancing from ninety-five 
cents a hundred in July, 1897, to $2.60 in October, 1899. The quotation for 
clear-pine boards has advanced from $45 to $73 a thousand; for brick, from 
$4.50 to $6; rope, from five and one-quarter to thirteen cents; and salt, from 
twenty-one cents to $1. Take the advance of some of the Southern products 
in that same period. We see linseed oil marked up from twenty-nine cents 
to sixty-eight cents, turpentine from twenty-six cents to fifty cents, molasses 
from twenty-eight cents to fifty-five cents. 

These extreme advances in prices have not been fully maintained, but the 
present level of market quotations is still fifty to eighty per cent. above prices 
in 1897 and 1898 for many commodities. 

So the list might be continued. These examples are extreme, and the low 
level was probably unduly depressed. But they tell the story of why our 
exports have failed to go on increasing and they have been an important 
influence in the inflation of bank credits. 

When a railroad company had to pay $35 a ton, as against $17.50, for steel 
rails, its improvements became relatively very costly and its issues of securi- 
ties against permanent betterments must be on a much more liberal scale. 
The cost of production in every direction has been increased until we find 
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ourselves actually importing from some of the identical markets that two or 
three years ago were in a panic over our invasior. 

Prices of securities advanced along with other prices, and attracted the 
holdings of foreign investors, until we swept the Continent of Europe almost 
clean of our stocks and bonds, and greatly reduced the holdings of English 
investors. 

We still had an ample total of excess of exports, however, and out of our 
favorable trade balance we could pay for reams of securities and still have 
something left. We did not stop at buying our own securities, but began 
making great foreign investments, to the astonishment of the financial world, 
turning the tables upon Europe and sending a great stream of credit for in- 
vestment there. The result was that by the year 1900, in spite of a nominal 
foreign trade balance of nearly 350 millions in our favor, the net result of the 
gold movement that year was an export of about four million dollars. The 
next year we brought in a few more millions of gold than we sent out, and 
we did the same last year, but since 1898 there has, in spite of the theoretical 
trade balance, been no significant shipment of gold in our direction. 


AMERICA’S FLOATING DEBT TO EUROPE. 


There has, however, been a movement in international finance, which is 
not reflected in the customs statements. We have been building up a float- 
ing debt to Europe, made up of borrowings in the form of short-time bills. 
The exact total of that floating indebtedness at the present time is one of the 
difficult problems of finance, but it must be very large. I have heard it esti- 
mated by financiers in foreign capitals as high as two hundred to three hun- 
dred millions. That estimate, I believe, is far to high; but, even so, the total 
we must admit is important. 

Particularly is it important in view of the statistics of bank reserves, to 
which I have before referred. In 1899 the National banks held thirty-three 
per cent. of reserve. In their vaults was a good part of the 105 millions of 
gold which had come in from abroad the preceding year. It was this excess 
of reserve which permitted loans to expand one billion three hundred millions 
since that date without adding a dollar to the stock in the bank vaults of 
specie and legal tenders. But now we have gone to the limit in that respect. 
This last report shows less than twenty-one per cent. of reserve for all the 
National banks of the country. Not one of the three central reserve cities 
was up to the legal limit. Twenty-two of the thirty other reserve cities were 
below the legal limit. | 

We have seen what a great expansion of deposits and loans both, remem- 
ber, almost wholly but evidences of bank credit, could follow the increase in 
the reserve basis that came with the gold importations of 1897 and 1898. We 
see from this last statement of the Comptroller that the expansion has reached 
the utmost limit possible with the present basis of specie and legal tenders. 
Is it not well to ask, What of the future? If a hundred-million-dollar impor- 
tation of gold can serve as a basis for an expansion of so many millions of 
deposits and loans, what will an exportation of one hundred millions mean? 
Will not the answer lead us to ponder on the probable effect of future gold 
movements? Does our foreign commerce give promise of a trade balance 
great enough again to induce gold to flow in this direction? Let us examine 
recent records. For the first nine months of this year our imports increased 
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over last year fifty-six millions, and it must be remembered that the total im- 
ports for last year were three hundred millions more than in 1898. On the 
other side of the book, our exports for the nine months of this year decreased 
one hundred and eight millions, so that the record for the nine months shows 
a net balance of one hundred and sixty-four millions more unfavorable than 
the corresponding nine months of the previous year. In the same time we have 
lost eight millions of gold. For the twelve months ending with September 
our favorable trade balance was 420 millions against 641 millions for the pre- 
vious twelve months, a decrease of two hundred and twenty-one millions. 

The evidences, then, of advancing prices that check exportation and 
increase importation, the absorption of our favorable trade balance in foreign 
investments and in the repurchase of securities, the uncertain totals of our 
floating indebtedness represented by short-time finance bills, all taken in 
connection with the fact that any reduction of the specie reserve held by 
banks must be followed by liquidation which will again establish the proper 
relation between reserve and deposit liability, would seem at least to point to 
the conclusion that this is not a time favorable for the expansion of bank 
credits. 

I wish by no means to present an alarming view of the outlook. What I 
do wish to do is merely to sound a conservative note of warning. I believe 
there are in the situation tendencies in which are elements of possible danger. 
On the other hand, I by no means forget the long list of favorable conditions 
upon the opposite side of the account. I have the most absolute faith in our 
ultimate commercial ascendency. I believe no one who has carefully studied 
industrial conditions in this country and in Europe can reach a conclusion 
unfavorable to the prospect of our own progress. We have the cheapest and 
most nearly inexhaustible supply of raw material, the greatest genius in the 
handling of machinery for its conversion into manufactured products, the 
broadest single homogeneous market in the world upon which to base sub- 
stantial domestic business, which will serve as a foundation for foreign com- 
mercial conquest. We have numerous advantages over our competitors, and 
in the end the combined effect of these advantages is absolutely certain to 
place us foremost in the world’s commercial ranks. It is in no wise opposed 
to this view of ultimate commercial supremacy—a view which no one more 
strongly holds than I do— that I have pointed out conditions which I believe, 
if not guarded against, will threaten for the time being our continued pro- 
gress toward that goal. A judicious recognition of the restricting conditions 
now visible in our financial situation may save us from disaster and humilia- 
tion later on—a humiliation from which recovery will be slow and painful. 
If a realization of these dangers and an effort to avoid them shall in any 
measure result from what I have said to you, I shall consider this opportunity 
for meeting you doubly valuable. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,’’ included in this 
Department. 





NEGOTIABLE BONDS—TITLE OF PURCHASER. 
United States Circuit Court, Southern District of Georgia, March 29, 1901. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD AND BANKING COMPANY OF GEORGIA vs. FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY. 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY Vs. CENTRAL RAILROAD AND BANKING 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA. 


A purchaser of outstanding negotiable bonds, from one who was a bona fide holder for value 
before maturity without notice of an infirmity therein, takes all the rights of the seller, 
although the second purchaser may have had notice of such infirmity when he bought ; 
and it is immaterial that he purchased after maturity. 

Negotiable bonds are not dishonored, so as to affect the equities of a purchaser, because at 
the time of his purchase he had knowledge that there had been default in the payment 
of interest thereon. 

These were suits to enforce payment of certain bonds issued by the Port 
Royal and Augusta Railway Company. 

SPEER, District Judge (omitting part of the opinion): The exception to 
the finding of the master that the intervenors Robert S. Adams and the 
Charleston and Western Carolina Railway passed the equities of bona fide 
holders of the bonds proven in this proceeding, is also without foundation. In 
the first place, under the circumstances, there is a prima facie presumption 
of good faith in favor of the holders, which respondent must overcome. 
(Town of Pana vs. Bowler, 107 U. 8. 541, 542.) 

Not only is there no attempt to do this, but it abundantly appears from 
the record that the holders of these bonds, Abram 8S. Hewitt, Simon Borg, 
and others, who sold them to Thomas & Ryan, were innocent purchasers 
bona fide and forvalue. The title of some of these purchasers dated from the 
original issue, and the title of all long antedated any of the litigation in these 
causes. If it were conceded that Thomas & Ryan had notice of the alleged 
infirmities in these securities, which the respondent insists has vitiated them, 
nevertheless, since they bought from innocent purchasers, the bonds in their 
hands are attended by all the equities they ever possessed. The rule is 
announced in Cromwell vs. Sac Co. 96 U. 8S. 59: 

‘¢ Whenever a negotiable paper has passed into the hands of a party unaf- 
fected by previous infirmities, its character as available security is established, 
and its holder can transfer it to others with the like immunity. His own title 
and right will be impaired if any restriction were placed upon his power of 
disposition. ”’ 
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The Court continues: 

‘‘The plaintiff, therefore, holds the bonds and the subsequent coupons as 
his vendor held them, freed from all infirmity attending the original issue.” 

In Commissioners vs. Clark, 94 U. 8. 286, the rule is otherwise expressed 
as follows: 

‘‘ Where the first indorsee purchases an instrument before due, and pays 
value, without notice of any prior equities, the second indorsee, holding under 
the first, takes a good title, even though he had notice of such prior equities.” 

This rule is expressed in Story, Eq. Jr. Sec. 409, as follows: 

‘‘A purchaser with notice may protect himself by purchasing the title of 
another bona fide purchaser for a valuable consideration without notice; for, 
otherwise, such bona fide purchaser would not enjoy the full benefit of his 
own unexceptionable title. Indeed, he would be deprived of the marketable 
value of such title, since it would be necessary to have public notoriety given 
to the existence of the prior incumbrance, and no buyer could be found, or 
none except at a depreciation equal to the value of the incumbrance. For 
the same reason, if a person who had nofice sells to another who had no 
notice and is a bona fide purchaser for a valuable consideration, the holder 
may protect his title, although it was affected with an equity arising from 
notice in the hands of the person from whom he derived it; for, otherwise, 
no man would be safe in any purchase, but would be liable to have his own 
title defeated by secret equities of which he could have no possible means of 
making discovery.”’ 

The rule and its reason have been stated as follows: 

‘¢ A purchaser without notice from one who has fraudulently purchased is 
not affected by the fraud; and it is also a well-settled rule of equity that a 
man who is a purchaser with notice himself from a person who bought with- 
out notice may protect himself under the first purchaser. The reason is to 
prevent a stagnation of property, and because the first purchaser, being 
entitled to hold and enjoy, must be equally entitled to sell.” (Will. Eq. Jur. 
p. 608.) 

If, then, it be conceded that the interest of Thomas & Ryan, who acted 
for the Charleston and Western Carolina Railway in buying these bonds, was 
precluded by some actual notice of some invalidity, yet they can call to 
their aid the fact that their predecessors in ownership, who purchased with- 
out notice of any defense, and with propriety, contend that to the rights of 
those predecessors they have succeeded. (Commissioners vs. Bolles, 94 U. 8. 
109.) But we have not been able to discover in this record any evidence of 
fraud on the part of Thomas & Ryan which, if they were the present holders, 


would deny them payment for these bonds. Nor, if, as contended, the bonds. 


were purchased after maturity, does this avail the respondents. A bond, if 
valid at all, is as good after as before maturity, and it is valid unless there is 
some defense to it. Certainly, the principal obligor, the Port Royal and 
Augusta Railway Company, made no defense, and by the judgment of a court 
having jurisdiction the bonds have been pronounced valid. It is true that 
the Central Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia insists that its guar- 
anty of these bonds was witra vires of its charter. But this defense, if good 
at all, is as good against a purchaser before maturity of the bond as after- 
wards, It appears, however, that the purchase of Thomas & Ryan was not 


made after maturity. Thomas & Ryan purchased these bonds, paying face. 
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value and interest therefor, in March, 1896. The bonds were transferred to 
the Charleston and Western Carolina Railway on September 16, 1896. The 
bonds matured July 1, 1898. Itis true that there has been a default in inter- 
est on these bonds, and thus they were said to be dishonored. But it is said 
in Foley vs. Smith, by the Supreme Court of the United States (6 Wall. 492): 

‘*'The rule of law that he who takes a note overdue and dishonored takes 
it encumbered with all equities between the parties to it, is the law of Louis- 
iana, as well as of those States which have adopted the common law.” 

As we understand the rule, there is no dishonor which affects the equities 
of the purchaser of negotiable instruments, save the failure to pay at maturity. 





LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS—KNOWLEDGE OF INSOLVENCY—RECEIPT OF 
DEPOSITS WHEN BANK INSOLVENT. 
Court of Appeals of New York, April 8, 1902. 
CASSIDY vs. UHLMANN, et al. 

Where a bank director has absolute knowledge that the bank is hopelessly insolvent, and 
fails to take such steps as lie in his power to close the bank for business, and takes part 
in any arrangement which permits the bank to be kept open, and deposits to be received, 
he is personally liable for damages to a depositor who is ignorant of the insolvency, and 
whose deposits were thereafter received, though the director has expressed an opinion 
that deposits should not be received, and an arrangement has been entered into for 
their receipt under proper restrictions, where such arrangement was subsequently 
abandoned. 

Where a director discovers the insolvency of the bank, he will be liable for deposits there- 
after received, unless he calls a meeting of the board of directors, or communicates with 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, or instructs the Cashier to discontinue 
the taking of deposits, or warns individual depositors of such insolvency. 

In an action by a depositor against a director of a bank for fraud in accepting deposits with 
knowledge of the bank’s insolvency, where a prima facie case of fraud is made out, the 
burden of explanation is on defendant. 

Where, at a meeting of the directors of a bank, the books are examined, and it is apparent 
that the surplus is gone and that the capital is impaired, and, in the language of a 
director at the time, that ‘‘ the bank is busted,’’ it is sufficient to establish knowledge 
on the part of such director of the insolvency of the bank, so as to render him liable for 
deposits thereafter received. 

In an action against a bank director to recover deposits received after known insolvency of 
the bank, evidence that checks were drawn at a meeting held after the bank had sus- 
pended payment, at which such director was present, in favor of a corporation of which 
he was president, and of a corporation of which his brother was an officer, and in favor 
of the State Treasurer, with whom close relations existed, and that such checks were 
paid by the bank’s clearing-house agent, and were for a larger amount than the visible 
assets of the bank at the time the insolvency was discovered, is admissible as part of 
the res gestae. 





The plaintiff, as assignee of the claims of several depositors in the Madison 
Square Bank, brought this action against the President and two directors 
thereof to recover damages for their alleged fraud and deceit in directing and 
permitting said bank to remain open for the transaction of its regular business 
after it had become hopelessly insolvent, and in directing and permitting said 
bank to receive the deposits niade by plaintiff’s assignors while said bank was 
in said insolvent condition, and with full knowledge thereof. The complaint 
charges, in substance, that the Madison Square Bank was a moneyed corpor- 
ation organized under the laws of this State, and prior to August, 1893, 
engaged in the banking business in the city of New York; that on August 7 
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and 8, 1893, the plaintiff’s assignors deposited certain moneys with said bank; 
that it was then hopelessly insolvent, and permanently closed its doors at the 
end of banking hours on August 8, 1893; that the defendant Blaut, as Presi- 
dent of said bank, and the defendants McDonald and Uhlmann, as directors 
thereof, constituting a committee having the charge, management, direction, 
and actual control of said bank, and having knowledge of its insolvency, did 
direct the same to be kept open for the regular transaction of its business, for 
the purpose of inducing depositors to deposit moneys therein, and, with that 
purpose and intention, did represent to the depositors of said bank that it 
was solvent and could properly and lawfully accept deposits; that said repre- 
sentations were false; that while said bank was insolvent it received the 
moneys of the plaintiff's assignors; that this was done with the consent, 
direction, procurement and instigation of said defendants, who wrongfully 
concealed from said depositors the actual condition of said bank, to their 
damage to the extent of their said deposits, less the dividends paid to apply 
thereon by the Receiver of said bank. Service of the summons herein was 
never made upon said Blaut, the President of said bank. McDonald, although 
served, died before the trial of the action, and it has not been revived as 
against his personal representatives. The appellant, Uhlmann, is therefore 
the sole defendant. He presented no evidence. 

WERNER, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The theory upon which the 
action was brought, and upon which the defendant has been held liable in 
the courts below, is that by taking part in directing the receipt of deposits by 
said bank, knowing that it was insolvent, the defendant was guilty of a fraud, 
by which the plaintiff’s assignors were damaged, and which gave them or 
their assignee a cause of action. This charge of fraud is predicated not alone 
upon the ordinary duties with which the defendant was charged by virtue of 
his office as a director of the bank, but upon those duties in connection with 
others which he is said to have voluntarily assumed by his course of conduct 
during the last days of the bank. 

It is evident that we can arrive at no just conclusion upon the questions 
involved in the action without an approximately correct understanding of the 
relations to each other of the parties interested in the controversy. The 
ordinary relation between a bank and its depositors is that of debtor and 
creditor. (Cragie vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 133, 1 N. E. 537, 52 Am. Rep. 9; Bank 
vs. Hughes, 17 Wend. 94; Bank vs. Loyd, 90 N. Y. 530; AStna Nat. Bank vs. 
Fourth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 86, 7 Am. Rep. 314; Crawford vs. Bank, 100 N. 
Y. 53, 2 N. E. 881, 53 Am. Rep. 152; Fowler vs. Bank, 113 N. Y. 453, 21 N. E. 
172,4 L. R. A. 145, 10 Am. St. Rep. 479.) This is because cash, when deposited, 
ceases to be the money of the depositor, and becomes the property of the 
bank. 

A different rule obtains, however, when by reason of fraud or insolvency, 
the title to the deposited money does not pass. In such a case the bank 
becomes a trustee ex maleficio, and of course the relation of trustee and cestui 
que trust is created. (Atkinson vs. Printing Co. 114 N. Y. 168, 21 N. E. 178.) 

So far as creditors are concerned, the relation between a bank and its 
directors is that of principal and agent. (Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 U. 8S. 132, 
11 Sup. Ct. 924, 35 L. Ed. 662.) 

There is also a qualified trust relation between the directors of a bank and 
its stockholders, on one hand, and between such directors and the bank’s 
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creditors, on the other. Since the affairs of a bank are necessarily subject to 
the exclusive control of its directors, the acceptance of the office of director 
earries with it the implied and inherent obligation to perform the duties 
thereof in such a way as to promote the best interests of the stockholders, 
(Duncomb vs. Railroad Co. 84 N. Y. 199; Iron Co. vs. Parish, 42 Md. 599.) 

So long as a bank is solvent and continues its business in the regular and 
proper way, its directors are neither agents nor trustees of the creditors. But 
when a bank is insolvent, its directors, who continue to serve as such, become 
trustees for the creditors, because they are the custodians of the bank’s assets, 
which constitute a trust fund for the payment of its debts. (Beach vs. Miller, 
130 Ill. 162, 22 N. E. 464, 17 Am. St. Rep. 291; Haywood vs. Lumber Co. 64 
Wis. 639, 26 N. W. 184; Richards vs. Insurance Co. 43 N. H. 263.) 

An incorporated bank must, of course, be conducted through the inter- 
vention of duly authorized officers and agents. The board of directors of a 
bank has the general superintendence and active management of all its con- 
cerns, and for all practical purposes the board is the corporation. As a gen- 
eral rule a board of directors must act asa board. But since directors do not 
exercise a delegated authority in the sense which applies to other officers and 
agents, it is clear that a board of directors may delegate some of its powers 
to committees and individuals selected from the board. This is common 
practice in the management of banks as well as other corporations. 

Since a board of bank directors is composed of individuals, it is manifest 
that each director sustains a distinct relation, not only to his bank, but to its 
stockholders and depositors. For obvious reasons, the duties which attach 
to this relation cannot be precisely defined. They cannot be the same under 
all circumstances, nor can they be imposed with unvarying exactness upon 
all directors alike. 

Again, applying a general rule, bank directors are bound to administer the 
affairs of a bank according to the terms of its charter, in good faith and with 
reasonable care and diligence. (First Nat. Bank vs. Ocean Nat. Bank, 60 N. 
Y. 278, 19 Am. Rep. 181.) 

Those who deal with a bank have the right to expect reasonable diligence 
and good faith at the hands of its directors. If the latter fail in either, they 
violate a duty which they owe to both stockholders and depositors. Justice 
and public policy require that, when one voluntarily takes the position of 
bank director, he should exercise at least the same degree of care that men of 
common prudence exercise in their own affairs. (Hun vs. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65, 
37 Am. Rep. 546.) 

In the light of the foregoing general observations, let us now look at the 
situation presented by this record, to ascertain the duties and liabilities, if 
any, of the defendant towards the plaintiff’s assignors. Of the history of the 
Madison Square Bank which antedated August 2, 1893, we know nothing, 
except that the defendant was a member of its board of directors, and that it 
had not been his custom to visit the bank outside of banking hours. Begin- 
ning with the latter date, we find him at the banking house on that evening, 
on Friday evening, August 4, on Saturday evening, August 5, on Monday 
evening, August 7, and on Tuesday evening, August 8. His conduct, and the 
unfortunate termination of the bank’s history on the latter date, clearly point 
to the purpose of these visits. It was undoubtedly to obtain definite proofs 
of facts relating to the bank’s condition, which must have been brought to 
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his attention in some way and at some time prior to August 2, 1893. His 
worst fears were realized. On August 5, 1893, he knew beyond peradventure 
that the bank was insolvent. This was not an accidental discovery of doubt- 
ful import, but the accurate result of a careful and systematic investigation. 
The later judicial determination of this bank’s utter insolvency was but an 
echo of the defendant’s declaration of August 5: ‘‘Thesurplus is gone. The 
capital begins to walk off. The bank is busted.” Who were the defendant’s 
associates during the week of investigation which preceded this declaration ? 
McDonald, a codirector, and Thompson, codirector and Cashier. The 
remainder of the eleven who constituted the board of directors were not 
present, nor does their preseuce seem to have been considered indispensable, 
for the record is silent as to whether any attempts were made to secure any 
meetings of the board during that week. On Friday evening, August 4, the 
defendant’s codirector McDonald was attended by his counsel, while Morton 
and the defendant were discussing the statement of the bank’s affairs which 
the former was preparing at the request of the latter. Onthe next morning, 
or at any rate during the next day, the completed statement was shown the 
defendant, and his expression above quoted clearly demonstrates how well 
founded were the fears which led the defendant into the investigation. ‘‘The 
bank is busted.” Is anything to be done? Tothe man of ordinary prudence, 
actuated by honest motives, such an emergency would suggest that something 
ought to be done, and that quickly. What more natural than that a meeting 
of the board of directors should be held, or at least called? But the record 
is barren of any suggestion of that kind. On the contrary, the self-constitu- 
ted triumvirate consisting of the defendant, McDonald, and Thompson, hold 
another evening meeting. Although we have here a bank governed, as 
defendant now contends, by a board of eleven directors, these three meet to 
discuss and decide the question whether the bank shall open for business on 
Monday morning, whether deposits shall be received, and, if so, under what 
conditions. They finally decide that the bank shall open, and that deposits 
shall be received in the manner above set forth. Was this done because it 
was impossible to procure a meeting of the board of directors? We do not 
know, for the record is silent upon that subject. Was it because there was 
hope of extricating this bank from its difficulties? Evidently not, for it is 
conceded that there was no substantial change in its condition between Sat- 
urday night and Tuesday afternoon when it closed its doors, hopelessly insol- 
vent. A private banker who continues to take deposits under such cirecum- 
stances is clearly guilty of fraud. (Anon. 67 N. Y. 599.) The same rule 
applies against a corporate bank. (Cragie vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 131, 1 N. E. 
537, 52 Am. Rep. 9.) 

Counsel for the defendant, while conceding the soundness of the rule 
referred to, contends that it has no application to the case at bar. As the 
defendant was neither a private banker nor a corporate bank, it must be 
admitted that it does not apply unless the acts of the defendant supply the 
analogy to make it applicable. It is urged on defendant’s behalf (1) that the 
affirmation of solvency implied in keeping the bank open for the receipt of 
deposits was the affirmation of the bank, and not of the defendant; (2) that 
since a corporate bank can only act through its board of directors, as a board, 
the defendant’s acts were without power, and that there can be no duty where 
there is no power; (3) that defendant did nothing as a result of which the 
3 
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bank was kept open, or the receipt of deposits was continued. It is true that 
primarily the affirmation of the bank’s solvency implied in keeping it open 
for the receipt of deposits was the act of the bank. It is equally true that a 
corporate bank usually acts through its board of directors. We think it is 
not true that the fraud in this transaction was the fraud of the bank alone, 
nor can we admit the soundness of the argument that the defendant had 
neither power nor duty in the premises. Power and duty, even when strictly 
correlative, are never exact and unvarying, unless they arise out of fixed, 
clearly defined, and unchanging conditions. Such conditions rarely exist in 
any phase of commercial activity. This is particularly true of banking. The 
executive officers of corporate banks are necessarily vested with large discre- 
tionary powers. In delegating some of its powers to others, a board of direct- 
ors does not abdicate its other functions; nor do the individual members of 
the board become mere automatons, bereft of the power of speech and action 
except when the mechanism of the board is set in motion. There are many 
emergencies which call for individual action by directors, although no formal 
authority has been conferred. If a bank director should discover a fire in his 
banking house, he would not wait for a formal meeting of the board of direct- 
ors to authorize him to make an attempt to extinguish the fire or to call out 
the fire department. If a theft of the bank’s money should be attempted in 
the presence of a single director, under such circumstances that his prompt 
interference would easily prevent its consummation, no one would seriously 
question that director's power and duty in the premises because the charter 
and by-laws of the bank contained no provision to meet such an emergency. 
If, in such a case, a director should try to do his obvious duty and fail, he 
would, of course, incur no liability. But suppose he should actually partici- 
pate with a bank officer, of superior or equal grade, in starting the fire or 
committing the theft; could there be an utter absence of duty and liability, 
simply because there was an apparent lack of formal power? 

In the case at bar the defendant felt called upon to make an investigation 
of the bank’s condition. We will assume that this may have been done with 
the best of motives. The investigation was pursued to the point where 
defendant was confronted with indubitable proofs of the bank’s ruin. This 
was not later than Saturday night, and probably was as early as Saturday 
morning, August 5. He was then chargeable with knowledge that any 
attempt of the bank to continue business under such conditions would be a 
fraud ppon those who continued to deal with it in ignorance thereof. His 
appreciation of this fact is attested by his suggestion that it would not be 
right to continue taking deposits in view of the condition of the bank. When 
McDonald suggested that deposits be received in the qualified way above 
referred to, there was no intimation from the defendant that the absence of 
a quorum of the board rendered all action impossible. When the direction 
was given to continue the taking of deposits, the defendant gave no sign that 
he objected to the Cashier’s receiving orders from a single director. There 
was no dissent, no objection; and this, we think, was equivalent to acquies- 
cence. It is to be remembered that the defendant was not a mere director, 
actually ignorant of the real state of affairs, and hastily called into an 
impromptu conference. For nearly a week he had been in daily and almost 
constant intercourse with the men who were present on that Saturday even- 
ing. Between them, they had pursued such a systematic investigation of the 
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‘bank’s condition as would ordinarily be undertaken only at the instance of 
the board of directors. The President of the bank had not been at the bank- 
ing house since the previous Wednesday. Somebody was managing that 
bank. Was it the President, or the board of directors, or the Cashier in con- 
junction with his codirectors, the defendant and McDonald? The events of 
that week furnish a convincing answer to these inquiries. 

** But,” asks the defendant’s counsel, ‘‘ what particular thing was the 
defendant called upon to do?”’ As we have already intimated, the question 
cannot be answered categorically. At first suggestion it seems so direct and 
plausible as to raise serious doubts whether there is anything that the defend- 
ant could or ought to have done. But upon second thought the true situation 
presents itself. This is not the case of a passive and ignorant director, con- 
fused by a sudden emergency, but rather that of one whose voluntary activity 
and assumption of power disclosed a condition which forbade the continu- 
ance of the corporate business. This disclosure was made on Saturday, after 
several days of investigation, during which the official head of the bank had 
been conspicuous by his absence. The ruin was complete. Under the cir- 
cumstances above referred to, this was known to the defendant, unless we 
clothe the office of bank director with a sacred and unique immunity from all 
intelligence and knowledge. In these conditions there were several things 
that the defendant could have done. He could have called a meeting of the 
board of directors. He could have communicated with the Superintendent 
of the Banking Department between Saturday and Monday. He could have 
instructed the Cashier to discontinue the taking of deposits until some other 
official action could have been taken. He could quietly have warned indi- 
vidual depositors that no further deposits would be received until further 
notice. He could have publicly announced that the bank would be closed 
pending official investigation. These suggestions will, of course, meet with a 
variety of answers. It is said that we do not know whether the defendant 
called a meeting of the board of directors or communicated with the banking 
department. That is true, but we would know if the defendant had told the 
court what he knew upon the subject. ‘‘ But,” says the defendant, ‘‘ this is 
an action based upon fraud, and, as fraud is never presumed, it must be 
proved.” Again we assent, but with this qualification: When a prima facie 
case of fraud has been made out, the burden of explanation is thrown upon 
the defendant. Then, again, it is suggested that, if the defendant had 
instructed the Cashier to discontinue the receipt of deposits, it might have 
been of no avail, for the Cashier was at least the official equal of the defend- 
ant, and subject to no orders except from the board of directors. It may be 
true that the Cashier was under no obligation to obey an individual director. 
But he had done so. He had yielded such obedience in coming to the bank 
in the evenings, in making, or having made, tabulated statements of the 
bank’s finances, and was about to obey McDonald in continuing the taking 
of deposits under the arrangement suggested by him. 

In the light of these facts, it is not difficult to understand that the Cashier 
would not have dared to disobey a direction so obviously proper and honest. 
With reference to the suggestion that the defendant might have warned indi- 
vidual depositors of the bank’s insolvency, or, if all else failed, have announced 
it publicly, defendant’s counsel argues that no reasonable rule of law places 
upon a director such a duty and responsibility. To the extent that this obser- 
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vation applies to bank directors generally, we concur in it. We cannot admit 
its application to the case of this defendant. It may be assumed that no man 
of ordinary intelligence and prudence would resort to such extreme measures 
until all others had been exhausted, and then only in a case of clear and hope- 
less insolvency. But here it must either be assumed that the defendant 
avoided the obvious and simple duty of calling a meeting of the board of 
directors, or that it was impossible to procure one to be held. If it was 
impossible, then it must have been evident to the defendant that there was 
no hope for the resurrection of an insolvent bank whose directors could not 
be brought together for a meeting. We think that under such conditions it 
was as clearly the duty of the defendant to warn intending depositors, or 
to make public announcement of the bank’s insolvency, as it would have been 
his duty to avoid these drastic measures in other circumstanees. It is urged 
that the defendant has been punished for his diligence, and that the negli- 
gence of his fellow members of the board of directors is their passport to abso- 
lute freedom from liability. Like many other suggestions in this case, this 
has a taking sound, but, in‘ our judgment, it will not stand the test of analy- 
sis. We are not now concerned with any alleged negligence of any other 
director. Nor isthe judgment herein the defendant’s penalty for his diligence. 
Had the knowledge which the defendant gained in making his investigation 
been properly used, instead of being fraudulently concealed, the defendant 
would have received the commendation of the courts, instead of condemna- 
tion. We regard this as a case of diligence misapplied and misused; of dili- 
gence apparently exerted for personal ends at the expense of official constancy. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

We therefore conclude that the judgment of the appellate division should 
be affirmed, with costs. 

Parker, C.J., Haight and Martin, JJ., dissented. 





SUIT BY RECEIVER OF NATIONAL BANK—JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL 
COURT. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, April 21, 1902. 
MCCARTNEY vs. EARLE. 

A suit brought by the Receiver of a National bank, by direction of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to enforce a liability due to the bank, and to secure a sale under the order of 
the court of pledged securities, constituting a considerable part of its assets, is one for 
winding up the affairs of the bank, within the meaning of the proviso to section 4 of the 
Federal judiciary act of 1888, and within the jurisdiction of a circuit court of the United 
States, without regard to the citizenship of the parties. 





Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

For opinions below, see 109 Fed. 13, 112 Fed. 372. 

Before Acheson, Dallas and Gray, Circuit Judges. 

DALLAS, Circuit Judge: This was a suit in equity in the circuit court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. It was brought in February, 1899, by 
the Receiver of an insolvent National bank, by direction of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, to enforce a liability due to the bank, and to dispose of a 
considerable part of its assets. It was of the class of ‘‘ cases for winding up 
the affairs of any such bank,” which is excepted from the operation of section 
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4 of the act of August 13, 1888 (25 Stat. 433); and as it was commenced by an 
officer of the United States, in pursuance of the direction of another officer 
thereof, the circuit court was unquestionably right in taking and retaining 
jurisdiction of it. (Armstrong vs. Trautman [C. C.] 36 Fed. 276; Stephens 
vs. Bernays [C. C.] 44 Fed. 642; Yardley vs. Dickson [C. C.] 47 Fed. 835; 
Fisher vs. Yoder [C. C.] 53 Fed. 565; Ex parte Chetwood, 165 U. 8S. 443; 
Auten vs. Bank, 174 U. S. 125.) 





AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT—REPRESENTATIONS MADE TO SURETY COM- 
PANY—BOND OF CASHIER. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, April 8, 1902. 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. vs. MUIR. 


It is no part of the duty of the President of a bank to make a statement as to the honesty 
and fidelity of an employee, for the benefit of the latter, and to enable him to obtain a 
bond insuring his fidelity. 





In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of 
Vermont. 

Before Wallace, Lacombe and Townsend, Circuit Judges. 

This action was brought to recover the penalty of a bond executed by the 
defendant guarantying the faithful performance by Charles W. Mussey of 
his official duties as Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

The bond was dated December 27, 1898. Prior thereto the American 
Surety Company had been the surety for the Cashier. He applied to the 
board of directors to be allowed to substitute the defendant company, for the 
reason that it would cost him less. Consent was given by the board to his 
doing so if he could obtain a bond from the new company. No other action 
was taken by the board, Mussey being left to take whatever steps were 
necessary to procure it. There were defaleations by the Cashier, subsequent 
to the execution of the bond, in excess of its penalty; and for a considerable 
period of time before the bond was applied for, the Cashier was a defaulter 
in a sum in excess of $20,000. The principal defaleation consisted in having 
loaned to Marvin A. McClure funds of the bank, for which he took said 
McClure’s notes, without authority and against the will of the bank, and 
under circumstances which amounted to embezzlement of the funds of the 
bank. An examination and comparison of the notes in the bank with the 
discount register and general balance would at any time have immediately 
detected the defaleation. A committee of the board of directors made period- 
ical examinations, but failed to discover anything wrong, because even in the 
examination of the accounts they placed entire confidence in the Cashier. 
When he applied for the bond, Mussey, the Cashier, presented a written 
application, in which he made certain representations and answered certain 
questions. He also presented a paper called ‘‘ Employer’s Statement,” which 
contained the following: 

‘‘The replies of the applicant herein are, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, correct. He has been in the service of the undersigned employer since 
March 1, 1885, filling position of Cashier, and has continuously filled the 
position for which this bond is required since March 1, 1885. He has always, 
to the best of ny knowledge and belief, given satisfaction in his personal con- 
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duct and performance of duties, and kept his accounts faithfully and without 
default. When last examined or audited by board of directors, on December 
12, 1898, all the accounts of his office were found in every respect correct up 
to December 12, 1898. 

He has not. been, nor is he at present, so far as I know or believe, in 
arrears, default, or with unsettled balance, in this or any previous service. 
I know of nothing concerning his habits or antecedents affecting his title to 
confidence, and I know of no reason why the guaranty hereby applied for 
should not be granted.” 

This statement was signed by Mead, the President of the bank, at the re- 
quest of Mussey, who brought it to him filled out. He signed it entirely of 
his own motion; neither the board of directors, nor any of the directors indi- 
vidually, hashes ever directed or authorized him to sign such statement, or 
having even heard of its existence. 

LACOMBE, Circuit Judge (omitting part of the opinion): In the first place, 
it may be noted that there is no suggestion of any fraud in the case, except 
on the part of Mussey. The President and the directors all acted with en- 
tire good faith. Each and all of them honestly believed that the Cashier 
was faithful and his accounts correct. In the second place, there is no ques- 
tion here of any warranty. It was entirely within the power of the surety 
company to have made some statement as to the Cashier’s past faithfulness 
a part of the policy, or even to refer in the policy to the application and em- 
ployer's statement, making them a part of the contract; but, for some suffi- 
cient reason, it chose not to do so. In the third place, although the directors 
may have been grossly negligent in their examination of the Cashier’s ac- 
counts, a stranger can not make of that negligence alone a cause of action 
or a ground of defense. Apparently the defendant concedes this, because 
the argument for reversal is based upon the propositions that the surety com- 
pany had no knowledge or information as to the Cashier’s accounts, except 
this employer’s statement; that it believed the same; that it issued the bond 
in reliance upon the truth of said statement; and that but for such belief 
and reliance it would not have issued said bond. 

The only question in the case, then, is, Did the bank, the obligee, under 
this contract, make this statement or representation as to the examination of 
the Cashier’s accounts, and the result of such examination? Upon the facts 
in proof here, this is no longer an open question in the Federal courts. The 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in Surety Co. vs. Pauly, 170 U.S. 
133, is controlling. In that cause a surety company had given a bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties by a Cashier. Prior to execution of the 
bond the Cashier had made a written application containing answers to certain 
questions as to age, history, habits, ete., and had presented a certificate signed 
by the President of the bank, neither of which documents were referred to in 
the policy, or made by reference a part of the contract. The certificate is 
substantially the same as the statement now before us. It reads: 

‘*T have read the foregoing declarations and answers made by George N. 
O’Brien, and believe them to be true. He has been in the employ of this 
bank during three years, and, to the best of my knowledge, has always per- 
formed his duties in a faithful and satisfactory manner. His accounts were 
last examined on March 28, 1891, and found correct in every respect. He is 
not, to my knowledge, at present, in arrears or default. I know nothing of 
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his habits or antecedents affecting his title to general confidence, or why the 
bond he applies for should not be granted to him.”’ 

The certificate in the Pauly Case, as the statement in this case, was signed 
by the President of the bank of his own motion. Referring to many authori- 
ties cited in argument, the supreme court calls attention to the circumstance 
that many of them arose directly between the sureties and corporations rep- 
resented by their boards of directors, or by some of their officers, acting within 
the authority conferred upon them; and the others arose out of the agent’s 
acts or declarations in the course of the business intrusted to him. The 
Court then proceeds: 

‘‘ None of the cases cited embrace the present one. In the first place, the 
procuring of a bond for O’Brien, in order that he might become qualified to 
act as Cashier, was no part of the business of the bank, nor within the scope 
of any duty imposed upon Collins as President of the bank. It was the busi- 
ness of O’Brien to obtain and present an acceptable bond. And it was for 
the bank, by its constituted authorities, to accept or reject the bond so pre- 
sented. The bank did not authorize Collins to give, nor was it aware that he 
gave, nor was he entitled by virtue of his office as president to sign any certi- 
ficate as to the efficiency, fidelity or integrity of O’Brien. Norelations existed 
between the bank and the surety company until O’Brien presented to the 
former the bond in suit. What, therefore, Collins assumed, in his capacity 
as President, to certify as to O’Brien’s fidelity or integrity, was not in the 
course of the business of the bank, nor within any authority he possessed. 
He could not create such authority by simply assuming to have it. The cir- 
cuit court of appeals well said that there were many acts which the President 
of a bank may do without express authority of the board of directors, in some 
eases because the usage of the particular bank impliedly authorized them, in 
other cases because such acts were fairly within the ordinary routine of his 
business as President, but that the making of a statement as to the honesty 
and fidelity of an employee, for the benefit of the employee, and to enable the 
latter to obtain a bond insuring his fidelity, was no part of the ordinary rou- 
tine business of a bank president; and there was nothing to show that, by 
any usage of this particular bank, such function was committed to its Presi- 
dent. It must therefore be taken, as between the bank and the company, 
that the former cannot be deemed, merely by reason of Collins’ relation to it, 
to have had constructive notice that he, as President, gave the certificate in 
question.” 

It is true that in the Pauly Case the President and Cashier were in collu- 
sion; but the above excerpt places the decision on the broader ground, and 
that decision is in no way qualified by Guarantee Co. of North America vs. 
Mechanics’ Sav. Bank, 22 Sup. Ct. 124, 46 L. Ed. ——. In the case last cited, 
before the Cashier’s bond was issued the company ‘‘ submitted for reply on 
behalf of the bank” certain questions, addressed to the President, which, and 
the answers thereto by the President as such, are referred to in the bond as 
‘*Employer’s Guaranty, No. 154,806.” The bond further contained this 
clause: 

‘‘That any written answers or statements made by or on behalf of said 
employer in regard to or in connection with the conduct, duties, accounts, 
‘‘or methods of supervision of the said employee, delivered to the company, 
either prior to the issue of this bond or to any renewal thereof, or at any time 
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during its currency, shall be held to be a warranty thereof, and form a basis 
of this guaranty, or of its continuance.” 

In differentiating this case of the Mechanics’ Savings Bank from the Pauly 
Case, the supreme court says: 

‘*The statements were made, and were required to be made, on behalf of 
the bank, and the President acted for the bank in so doing; and the bonds 
were procured by the bank, and the bank paid the premiums.” 

The fundamental principle laid down in the Pauly Case is unqualified by 
the later decision, and is controlling of this case. 

The judgment is affirmed. 





NATIONAL BANK—LOANS ON MORTGAGES. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, September 17, 1902. 
MAGOFFIN vs. BOYLE NATIONAL BANK OF DANVILLE. 


Though a National bank is not authorized to take mortgages upon real estate as security 
for loans, it may be substituted to the rights of a surety who has taken such a mortgage. 


This was an action to enforce a mortgage lien. 

HoBson, J. (omitting part of the opinion): It is earnestly insisted that as 
the National Banking Act does not authorize National banks to take mort- 
gages upon real estate, appellee cannot be allowed to be substituted to the 
rights of the surety, as this would allow it to accomplish by indirection what 
the statute was designed to prevent. But whatever force there might be in 
this as an original proposition, it is sufficient to say that the law has been set- 


tled otherwise. (Bank vs. Whitney, 103 U. 8. 99; Fortier vs. Bank, 112 U. 
S. 439, and cases cited.) 


COLLECTIONS—DUTY OF COLLECTING BANKS—TITLE TO PAPER. 
Court of Appeals of New York, October 7, 1902. 
NATIONAL REVERE BANK OF BOSTON vs. THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUB. 
LIC OF NEW YORK. 

Possession by a bank of drafts which it claims to own and forwards to a correspondent for 
collection gives rise to the presumption that such bank owns the drafts, and entitles the 
bank to be treated in law as the owner in the absence of any distinct proof that it was 
not the owner of the paper. 

In the absence of proof that paper forwarded by one bank to another was sent and received 
for some other purpose than its collection, the employment to collect, although not 
expressed in words, will be presumed from the fact that the bank receiving the paper 
had a correspondent at the place of payment, while the bank sending the paper did not, 
where the previous course of business between the two banks tends to confirm the 
inference. 

That one bank transmitted drafts to another in the usual course of business, and that the 
latter mailed it to a correspondent at the place where it was payable, imports, in the 
absence of any special agreement, an undertaking to perform the ordinary duty of 
collecting the paper and accounting for the proceeds, if paid, and if not paid to return 
the drafts unimpaired as to the liability of all the parties. 

A bank which is the collecting agent of another does not cease to be such because it is the 
drawee upon which the drafts forwarded to it for collection are drawn. 

In an action to recover damages for the failure of a bank to collect drafts or to take steps to 
charge the indorser thereon, it will be presumed, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
that the indorser was solvent. 

It is the duty of a bank with which paper is left for collection to send it forward, make 
proper demand of payment and receive and account for the money or take the proper 
steps to charge the indorser. 
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On August 29, 1895, the defendant received by mail from the plaintiff a 
sight draft or check drawn by one Watson two days before upon the Kearney 
National Bank of Kearney, Nebraska, payable to the order of and indorsed 
by one Lydia A. Scott, for $3,500. On the next day it received in the same 
way another draft or check drawn two days before by the same party upon 
the. same bank to the order of and indorsed by the same payee for $2,500. 
This paper was sent to the defendant, as is claimed, for collection, and was 
mailed by the defendant on the day of its receipt to the Nebraska bank upon 
which it was drawn. Nothing was heard from it until September 13, 1895, 
when the defendant received two drafts for the same drawn upon itself by 
the Nebraska bank. The defendant protested these two drafts on the ground 
that it had no funds of the drawer to pay them, and then forwarded the pro- 
tested drafts to the plaintiff in discharge of whatever duties it assumed con- 
cerning the collection of the drafts originally delivered to it, but the plaintiff 
refused to receive them and returned them to the defendant. In the mean- 
time the Nebraska bank had failed and suspended payment of all its obliga- 
tions, including of course the two drafts upon the defendant, and being 
insolvent passed into the hands of a Receiver. The two Watson drafts sent 
to the defendant by the plaintiff for collection were never returned and were 
never protested, so that it is claimed that the payee and indorser were dis- 
charged. 

O’BRIEN, J.: The plaintifi’s cause of action rests upon the claim that 
the defendant never collected the paper sent to it for collection and never 
returned it or fixed the liability of the indorser by protest. 

The questions in this case are to be determined largely, if not entirely, 
upon legal presumptions. In the various and complicated transactions of 
banks in dealing with commercial paper with each other or with individuals, 
certain acts or things which may transpire have a certain legal significance 
which courts are bound to declare in the absence of proof that such acts 
indicate something else. 

The defense to this action consisted principally in an attempt to show that 
certain facts are to be given only a limited effect or a peculiar and exceptional 
character without any proof to show that such was the agreement or inten- 
tion of the parties, or that they are to be held to mean something different 
from their ordinary legal import. For instance, it is asserted without any 
distinct proof that the plaintiff was not the owner of the paper, but it alleged 
that it was and having the possession of it transmitted it to the defendant, as 
it claims, for collection. 

These facts entitle the plaintiff to be treated in law as the owner. So, 
also, it is asserted that the defendant was not the plaintiff's collecting agent, 
but assumed only a limited and special duty, namely, to send the paper to 
the bank which was the drawee, for the purpose of presentation, all of which 
the plaintiff could have done itself just as well. But the plaintiff had no 
correspondent at the place of payment and the defendant had, and hence the 
act of sending the paper by mail to the defendant, when taken in connection 
with the previous course of business between the two banks, imports an 
employment of the defendant by the plaintiff to collect the paper, and should 
be so understood in the absence of proof that the paper was sent and received 
for some other purpose. The employment to collect, while not expressed in 
words, is a legal inference from the previous relations of the parties and the 
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nature of the business. It was open to the defendant to show that the rela- 
tions of the parties were in fact otherwise, but until such proof was given the 
transaction must be given its ordinary legal effect. 

In this State a bank receiving commercial paper for collection is, in the 
absence of some special agreement, liable for a loss occasioned by a default 
of its correspondents or other agents selected by it to make the collection. 
Where a sub-agent collects but fails to pay over and becomes insolvent, such 
insolvency will not shield the collecting agent from liability for the loss. (St. 
Nicholas Bank vs. State Nat. Bank, 128 N. Y. 26; Briggs vs. Central Nat. 
Bank, 89 N. Y. 182.) The collecting bank is liable for any neglect of duty 
occurring in the process of collection, in consequence of which any of the 
parties to the paper are discharged. (Ayrault vs. Pacific Bank, 47 N. Y. 570.) 
If the facts of this case bring the defendant within the scope of these decis- 
ions, it became liable to the plaintiff, and the judgment must be upheld. The 
principal defense developed by the learned counsel for the defendant in his 
argument in this court is that the defendant was not an agent to collect, but 
merely to forward the drafts to the Nebraska bank upon which they were 
drawn, and that having promptly done that it is not liable for any loss that 
the plaintiff may have sustained. The answer does aver as matter of fact 
that it was not such collecting agent, but there was no proof of any special 
agreement to take the transaction out of the general rule. When it was 
shown that the plaintiff transmitted the paper to the defendant in the usual 
course of business and that the latter mailed it to the bank where it was pay- 
able these facts prima facie import an undertaking on the part of the defendant 
to perfurm the ordinary duty of collecting the drafts and accounting to the 
plaintiff for the proceeds if they were paid, and if not paid the return of the 
draft unimpaired as to the liability of allthe parties. If there was any special 
agreement express or implied which relieved the defendant from any of these 
duties which grew out of the nature of the transaction, it assumed the burden 
of proof in that respect, and as already stated it gave no proof of any such 
fact. The legal character of the transaction, in the absence of such proof, 
must, therefore, be held to be the ordinary case of one bank undertaking to 
collect paper sent to it by another bank. The complaint distinctly alleges 
that such was the transaction and such the purpose for which the defendant 
received the paper, and the learned counsel for the plaintiff contends that 
there is no distinct denial of this allegation in the answer. The answer is 
not very distinct on that point when read as a whole, but no such objection 
was made at the trial, and we should now assume that the answer in that 
respect was sufficient, but there was no proof to show that the transaction 
was other than the ordinary one or that there was any special agreement lim- 
iting or reducing the defendant’s liability to that of a mere forwarding agent. 

But the learned counsel for the defendant further contends as matter of 
law that since the defendant sent the drafts to the bank where they were 
payable and upon which they were drawn, the drawee did not become the 
agent of the defendant. It is said that the case of Indig vs. National City 
Bank (80 N. Y. 100) sustains this proposition, but it does not seem to us that 
it does. With respect to that case generally it may be said, as it has been 
said before by this court in the St. Nicholas Bank Case (supra), that it was 
a border case the doctrine of which was not to be extended, and, indeed, it 
has been already explained and limited in Briggs vs. Central Nat. Bank (89 
N. Y. 182). 
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But no one will claim that it is not competent for the collecting bank to 
make the drawee bank in such a case its agent in the same way as if the paper 
was payable at some other place. If it had been shown in that case, as it was 
in this, that for several years before the transaction the drawee bank had 
been the collecting agent of the bank transmitting the paper, doubtless it 
would have been held that the relation of agency existed between the two 
banks. The court was careful in that case to emphasize the fact that there 
was no indorser on the paper, and that all that was to be done was to demand 
payment. In the case at bar there was an indorser who had been discharged, 
and the consequence is that prima facie the plaintiff has been damaged in a 
sum equal to the face of the paper (Potter vs. Merchants’ Bank, 28 N. Y. 641), 
so that the distinction between that case and this is to be found in the wide 
difference in the facts. Moreover, the Indig Case does not really decide any 
such proposition as is claimed. It will be seen from the report that three 
members of the court concurred in the proposition now asserted. Three other 
members dissented entirely, and the chief judge concurred with the three first 
mentioned on the question of damages, and this resulted in the reversal of the 
judgment below. Hence it is very obvious that the only question decided in 
that case was the point presented in the opinion relating to the question of 
damages. 

The drafts in question do not seem to have been produced at the trial, 
but since they had been delivered to the defendant it was bound to produce 
them if either their form or contents were material, or to account for their 
absence in some way. It is suggested that the payee may have been insolv- 
ent or may not have actually indorsed the paper, or if she did, it may have 
been without recourse or without waiver of protest. It was open to the 
defendant under the answer to show that the payee and indorser were insolv- 
ent and that the plaintiff was, therefore, not damaged by the failure to pro- 
test the paper. That was matter of defense, but no proof was given upon 
that point, and in the absence of such proof the presumption is that the 
indorser was solvent. The admissions in the pleadings and the general course 
of the trial have settled for this court the other hypothetical defenses referred 
to. Nosuch suggestions were made at the trial nor was any point raised that 
the evidence was in these respects defective. After judgment this court must 
presume that the paper was regularly indorsed by the payee without any 
special restriction. The defendant cannot urge such defenses now after 
remaining silent at the trial. When commercial paper is sent forward by a 
bank to the place of payment the presumption is that it is in such condition 
as to authorize a demand of payment and the surrender of the same to the 
proper party upon payment being made. The legal effect of the plaintiff's 
proof was to cast upon the defendant the duty of sending forward the drafts 
for collection, to make proper demand of payment, to receive and account for 
the money received in payment, and to take proper steps to charge the 
indorser if the paper was not honored, and since the defendant failed to 
account for the proceeds or to return the paper, it was liable to the owner. 

This view of the case would entitle the plaintiff to an affirmance of the 
judgment, but there is another view that tends to strengthen this position. 
Of course, if the drawer had funds in the hands of the drawee, the Nebraska 
bank, or if the paper was paid at that bank, which was the sub-agent of the 
defendant, the latter would be liable to the plaintiff, notwithstanding the 
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failure of its western correspondent. We have the two facts that the latter 
never protested the paper, but, before it closed its doors, transmitted its own 
drafts upon the defendant in payment of the paper sent for collection. It is 
a reasonable presumption under such circumstances that the paper was 
honored and paid. So, also, if the drawee bank in Nebraska had sufficient 
funds with the defendant to pay the two drafts which it drew upon it in the 
regular course of business in order to account for the collection, then the 
defendant should have honored the drafts instead of protesting them and 
transmitting them to the plaintiff in discharge of the obligation which it 
assumed when it undertook the collection of the original paper. 

It was shown that some six weeks before the drafts were drawn upon the 
defendant by its sub-agent, the Nebraska bank, the latter had on deposit 
with the defendant at least $40,000, and there was no proof given to show 
what had become of it. We do not mean to say that this was even prima 
Jacie proof that the defendant had funds to honor the drafts drawn upon it 
by its western correspondent when they were received, although it did honor 
all such drafts up to the day before; but the whole transaction shows or tends 
to show that the paper transmitted by the defendant to the Nebraska bank 
was paid in some way, and that the latter, supposing it had funds with the 
defendant sufficient for that purpose, drew upon it in order to account for the 
money represented by the paper sent to it for collection. While these facts 
of themselves might not constitute, as matter of law, a ground of legal liabil- 
ity, they tend strongly to support the legal! inferences as to the nature of the 
transaction as creating an obligation to collect the paper and the defendant’s 
failure to discharge that obligation. In whatever way the transaction is 
viewed it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the delivery of the paper 
by the plaintiff to the defendant for collection imposed upon the latter obli- 
gations and duties that it has failed to discharge. It neither collected the 
paper nor procured it to be protested in order to save the liability of the in- 
dorser. 

The exceptions taken at the trial and to the charge presented by the 
record involve no question of law pertinent to the controversy, and the judg- 
ment should, therefore, be affirmed, with costs. 

PARKER, Ch. J., Gray, Bartlett, Martin, Vann and Cullen, J//., coneur. 

Judgment affirmed. 





CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS. 


ABSOLUTE DEED—DURESS—PLEADING—EVIDENCE. 





A deed absolute in form will be treated as a mortgage when it is given to 
secure payment of a debt, although the parties may have agreed that upon 
default of payment the deed should become absolute. 

One S had conveyed by a warranty deed absolute in form to a bank cer- 
tain real estate as security for an indebtedness owing by S to the bank. § 
was in financial distress, and had no means of meeting his indebtedness save 
by a sale of the real estate. The bank thereafter assumed to be the absolute 
owner of the property, and denied to S any right, interest, or equity therein, 
and by injunction proceedings undertook to dispossess him of a portion of 
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such land. S procured a purchaser at an advantageous price, and endeavored 
to adjust his differences with the bank, so as to effectuate a sale of the prop- 
erty and meet pressing demands against him. The bank refused to consent 
to a sale or release its interest or reconvey the premises to 8, so that a sale 
might be consummated without the payment by 8 of a large sum of money in 
excess of the amount justly due. Held, under the facts and circumstances as 
disclosed by the record, that the payment of the excess over and above the 
amount justly due was made under duress and compulsion, and might be 
recovered back in an action brought for that purpose. 

At the time of making the arrangements for the payment of the sum 
demanded, a written agreement was entered into in the nature of a compro- 
mise or settlement of the differences existing between the parties, which was 
accepted and acquiesced in by S so as to regain control of the land, be able to 
effectuate a sale of the property, and extricate himself from his financial diffi- 
culties. Held, that the jury was justified, under the evidence, in finding that 
the agreement was vitiated, because of duress, for the same reason and to the 
saine extent as the overpayment was the result of legal duress. 

First Nat. Bank of David City vs. Sargent, 91 N. W. Rep. (Neb.) 595. 


GARNISHMENT—CLAIM BY THIRD PARTY—NOTICE—BANK DEPOSIT—PRE- 
SUMPTION OF OWNERSHIP—MARKING OF INSTRUCTIONS—REVERSI- 
BLE ERROR. 

In an action against a bank, for money claimed by plaintiff to have been 
deposited by her husband for her benefit, a defense that the money was paid 
to a justice of the peace in garnishment proceedings in an action against the 
husband was not good, where no judgment in garnishment was rendered, or 
consent of the owner to such payment obtained. 

The fact that money is deposited in a bank to the individual credit of the 
depositor shows, prima facie, that it belonged to him, but not conclusively so. 

Where a bank had been notified after garnishment that the moneys 
belonged to a third party, and failed to aver such notice in its answer, a subse- 
quent payment of the fund to the justice is no defense in an action by the 
third party. 

Bessemer Sav. Bank vs. Anderson, 32 So. Rep. (Ala.) 716. 





HUSBAND AND WIFE—PERSONAL LIABILITY OF WIFE AS SURETY—MORT- 
GAGE BY WIFE TO INDEMNIFY HUSBAND'S SURETY—CREDITOR’S 
RIGHT TO BE SUBSTITUTED—POWER OF NATIONAL BANK TO EN- 
FORCE MORTGAGE ON LAND—PLEDGE OF PROPERTY BY WIFE TO 
SECURE HUSBAND'S DEBT—NOVATION—PLACING NOTE ON FOOTING 
OF BILL OF EXCHANGE—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 

A married woman incurred no personal liability by signing her husband’s 
note as surety. 

Where a mortgage executed by a wife to her husband’s surety does not 
recite merely that it is intended to indemnify the surety, but recites that it is 
intended to secure the debt, the creditor is entitled to be substituted to the 
rights of the surety, though the surety has become bankrupt, and is thereby 
released from the debt. 

Proof that such a mortgage was only intended to indemnify the surety is 
insufficient to overcome the language of the instrument itself. 
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Though a National bank is not authorized to take mortgages upon real 
estate, it may be substituted to the rights of a surety who has taken such a 
mortgage. 

Where a wife executes a mortgage on her property to secure the debt of 
her husband, she does not stand as his surety, and her property is not released 
by a novation that would release a mere surety. 

To place a note upon the footing of a bill of exchange it must be not only 
payable and negotiable at an incorporated bank, but indorsed to, and dis- 
counted by, the bank at which it is payable, or by some other incorporated 
bank. 

The five-year statute of limitations has no application to a promissory note, 
which has not been thus placed upon the footing of a bill of exchange. 

Magoffin vs. Boyle Nat. Bank of Danville, 69 8S. W. Rep. (Ky.) 702. 





NOTE—EXECUTION—JOINT AND SEVERAL CHARACTER—SIGNATURE ON 
BACK—EFFECT—JOINT AND SEVERAL OBLIGURS—UNSATISFIED JUDG- 
MENT—EFFECT AS BAR. 

A promissory note executed by two persons, one signing at the bottom of 
the note, and the other upon the back thereof, the latter not being the payee, 
and which is written ‘‘I promise to pay,” is a joint and several note; and the 
person whose name appears upon the back of the note is, according to the 
facts connected with his understanding, liable thereon either in the capacity 
of a co-principal or in that of a surety. 

A judgment against one of two joint and several obligors, which has never 
been satistied, is no bar to a suit against the other. 

Booth vs. Huff, 42 8. E. Rep. (Ga.) 381. 





NEGOTIABLE BONDS—DEFENSES—RIGHTS OF PURCHASER FROM BONA-FIDE 
HOLDER-PURCHASE AFTER DEFAULT IN PAYMENT OF INTEREST— 
RAILROAD BONDS—ENFORCEMENT AGAINST SINKING FUND IN HANDS 
OF TRUSTEE—RAILROADS—DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS IN INSULVENCY 
—TRUST FUND. 

A purchaser of outstanding negotiable bonds, from one who was a bona- 
Jide holder for value before maturity without notice of an infirmity therein, 
takes all the rights of the seller, although the second purchaser may have had 
notice of such infirmity when he bought; and it is immaterial that he pur- 
chased after maturity. 

Negotiable bonds are not dishonored, so as to affect the equities of a pur- 
chaser, because at the time of his purchase he had knowledge that there had 
been default in the payment of interest thereon. 

The question whether or not a guaranty of the bonds of one railroad com- 
pany by another was wiltra vires is immaterial, in a proceeding by a holder to 
enforce payment of such bonds from a sinking fund which the company issu- 
ing them had paid into the hands of the guarantor as trustee for their redemp- 
tion at maturity; nor is it any defense to such proceeding that the guarantor 
was without legal power to undertake the duties of trustee. 

A railroad company guaranteed the second mortgage bonds of another 
company, which it controlled, and required the latter to deposit with it as 
trustee a certain sum each year to create a sinking fund for the payment of 
the bonds at maturity. Both companies became insolvent, and their prop- 
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erty was sold under decrees of foreclosure. A certain part of the guarantor’s 
property, which was not covered by mortgage, was sold separately, and the 
proceeds were set aside by the court as a fund for unsecured creditors, who 
were directed to prove their claims before the master. Held, that holders of 
unpaid guaranteed bonds were entitled in equity to have so much of such 
proceeds as equaled the accumulated sinking fund treated as a trust fund and 
applied to the payment of their bonds, as against the holders of deficiency 
judgments taken in the foreclosure suits against the guarantor. 

Central R. and Banking Co. of Georgia vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 
116 Fed. Rep. (U. 8S.) 700. 





PUBLIC OFFICERS—BONDS—SURETIES —-CONTRIBUTION— PLEADING — TIME 
OF DEFAULT— DEFENSHE— CONTRIBUTION FOR COSTS—STATUTORY 
BONDS—DISMISSAL. 

A bill for contribution by a surety on the bond of a public officer, against 
the sureties on other bonds given April 10, alleging that the officer defaulted 
on July 12, was not demurrable for failure to allege that the officer had con- 
verted money subsequent to April 10, but, if the default occurred before the 
execution of defendant’s bond, that was matter of defense only. 

Where asurety on the bond of a public officer has been held liable thereon, 
his right to contribution from the sureties on other bonds is not limited to the 
actual default of the officer, to the exclusion of costs of defending the suit on 
the bond; the defense not being frivolous or unnecessary. 

Where a surety on the bond of a public officer had been held liable in a 
suit on the bond, and sued the sureties on another bond for contribution, 
alleging that such other bond was required by statute, and that the bond 
was acted under by the officer, a demurrer on the ground that it was not a 
statutory bond was without merit, under Code, Sec. 3089, declaring that 
whenever any officer required by law to give an official bond acts under a 
bond which is not in the penalty payable, and conditioned, or without sure- 
ties of requisite qualifications as prescribed by law, such bond is valid and 
binding on the obligor. 

Where the surety on the bond of a public officer was held liable thereon, 
and brought suit against the sureties on other bonds for contribution, and a 
part of such sureties paid defendant their proportion, a dismissal as to them 
could not be objected to by other defendants, as their liability was not thereby 
increased. 

Carter vs. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 32 So. Rep. (Ala.) 632. 





SAVINGS BANK—BY-LAWS—LOST BOOK—PAYMENT BY CHECK—FORGED 
ORDER—EVI DENCE—CONTRAUCTS. 

If a comparison by the officers of a Savings bank of the signature of the 
person falsely presenting a deposit book with the genuine one of the depositor 
on file would be sufficient to prevent fraudulent imposition, then payment to 
an impostor without such comparison, and without requiring any proof of 
the identity of the person demanding payment, other than the possession of 
the bankbook, is no defense to an action by a depositor against the bank to 
recover his deposit. 

A by-law governing the relations of a Savings bank with its depositors 
which states as the reason for its existence that ‘‘ the officers of the institution 
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may be unable to identify every depositor transacting business at the bank,” 
is not applicable to cases where the officers would be able to protect the inter- 
ests of the depositor with the exercise of reasonable diligence. 

The adoption of rules, regulations and conditions which affect the con- 
tractual relations between a Savings bank and its depositors may be shown 
by their long use, with the knowledge and approval of the trustees, as well as 
by record of a formal vote. : 

The signature of a depositor thereto is not the only way to show his agree- 
ment to be bound by the rules and regulations of a Savings bank. The 
agreement may be evidenced by his conduct. 

The negligence of a depositor in a Savings bank in losing his book does 
not excuse the officers of the bank from the exercise of reasonable care in 
taking precautions to prevent payment toanimpostor. This is true, notwith- 
standing the existence of a by-law in effect requiring immediate notice to the 
bank by the depositor of the loss of his book. 

Payment by a Savings bank to an impostor in the form of a check on a 
commercial or National bank payable to the order of the real depositor does 
not exempt the Savings bank from liability to the true owner of the deposit. 

As to forged orders, held that, under a by-law providing in effect that 
money may be withdrawn by the depositor or by any other person duly author- 
ized to receive it, the officers of the bank must decide upon the genuineness 
of the authority presented, at their peril. 

Ladd vs. Augusta Sav. Bank, 52 At. Rep. (Me.) 1012. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSIT—LOST BOOK—NOTICE—NEGLIGENCE—FORGED 
ORDER—BY-LAWS—CONTRACTS. 

The contract between a Savings bank and its depositors, in the absence of 
any by-law or regulation limiting the bank’s liability, is the ordinary one of 
the debtor and creditor. 

Where payments are made by the officers of a Savings bank on orders pur- 
porting to be signed by a depositor, but in fact forgeries, accompanied by the 
deposit book, of the loss of which the bank has not been notified, no question 
of negligence, either of the depositor or the bank, is involved in a suit by the 
depositor to recover his money, in the absence of any regulation requiring 
notice of the loss of the book. 

Ladd vs. Androscoggin County Sav. Bank, 52 At. Rep. (Me.) 1016. 





SAVINGS BANK—RECOVERY OF DEPOSIT—EVIDENCE—DEMAND— WAI VER. 


A pass book given to a depositor in a Savings bank, the entries in which 
are shown to have been made by an officer of the bank, is admissible in evi- 
dence against the bank, and is prima facie evidence that the bank is indebted 
to the depositor for the balance shown by the book. 

When the depositor is a non-resident, and places the collection of her 
account in the hands of an attorney, who presents the pass book, and demands 
of the bank’s officers the payment of the balance shown therein, the rules of 
the bank allowing it to pay out deposits to any one holding the pass book, 
and the officers inform the attorney that they will not pay the interest claimed, 
but will look into the question of paying the principal, in a suit against the 
bank it cannot set up as a defense that the attorney has not complied with 
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the by-laws by showing written authority from his client to collect what was 
due her. This objection, not having been made at the time of the demand, 
was waived. (See Fenn vs. Ware, 28 8. E. 238, 100 Ga. 563, and authorities 
cited.) 

Atlanta Trust and Banking Co. vs. Close, 42 8. E. Rep. (Ga.) 265. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 





MUNICIPAL DEBENTURES — CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO EXERCISE OF 
POUWER—DUTY OF PURCHASER TO ENQUIRE AS TO CONDITIONS PRE- 
CEDENT. 


HART vs. CITY OF HALIFAX (Nova Scotia Reports, Vol. 35, page 1). 


STATEMENT OF FActTs: The City of Halifax was desirous of extending 
the Freshwater Esplanade, and by an act of the Legislature in 1898 was author- 
ized to issue debentures for that purpose. On the suggestion of the city 
treasurer the sum required was included with other sums to be borrowed, and 
debentures for the whole sum of $114,840 were issued and sold to Jarvis & 
Co., of Toronto. The debentures were payable to bearer and bore on their 
face a reference to the acts of the Legislature authorizing their issue. The 
act of 1898 with reference to the esplanade debentures authorized their issue 
‘‘ provided the owners of the property in front of the contemplated extension 
give and convey to the city the necessary land required for the said exten- 
sion.” At the time the debentures were issued the property owners had not 
given, and are not now likely to give and convey, the necessary land to the 
city; that is to say, the city had issued these debentures and borrowed money 
on them without complying with the conditions on which their authority 
rested. Interest on these debentures was included in the rate, and the plain- 
tiff applied to have the rate quashed notwithstanding the debentures were 
held by bona fide purchasers. The trial judge held that as the debentures 
were now in the hands of bona jide purchasers they could not be declared 
invalid. 

JUDGMENT (in the Supreme Court, MeDonald, C.J., Townsend and 
Meagher, JJ.): The sole question we have to determine is whether the city 
had power, under the above statute, to borrow in the absence of compliance 
with the requirement. We do not know whether any inquiry was or was not 
made by the purchaser of these debentures. If the purchaser examined the 
statute—and so much he was bound to do—he would have been made aware 
of the limitation upon the power of the city to borrow this sum, and an 
enquiry of the city officials would have led to a knowledge of the fact that 
the terms of the statute had not been complied with. If he has abstained 
from taking these steps he has not much to complain of if they are invalid. 
It was apparently not disputed below that the acquiring of the land was a 
condition precedent. The city possessed no power to borrow this sum out- 
side of the section above quoted. That position was conceded; indeed, it 
could not be disputed. In order to make debentures available against the 
corporate property they must be made within the borrowing powers of the 
city. Good faith is not to be taken into consideration where the question is 
one of power. No formality of execution or completeness of recital, it has 
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been well said, can give validity to an act which the corporation had no 
power todo. If the power to issue does not exist they are void, no matter 
who may be the holder. The authority to make this issue must exist before 
any protection as an innocent purchaser can be claimed by the holder. 

It will be found that most of the decided cases have relation to an irregu- 
lar or defective executing power which existed in fact. Mere irregularities in 
the steps which led to an issue will not affect the debentures in the hands of 
the persons who purchased without notice, provided the power to issue 
existed in fact. 

There are two classes of decisions: (1) where the power only comes into 
force or being upon the performance of a condition precedent; (2) where the 
power existed in fact but the mode or manner or time of its exercise was sub- 
ject to some condition. They are governed by different principles and care 
must be taken to discriminate between them. Sir F. Pollock in the ‘‘ Law 
Quarterly,” says: ‘* There is a very important distinction between cases of 
disability on the part of a company to do an act and informalities in the doing 
of it, and it is very necessary to draw the dividing line clearly, because a case 
like Duck vs. Tower Galvanizing Co. (1901, II K. B. 314) is calculated to 
encourage the idea that provided a person takes a debenture from a company, 
bona fide, believing it to be all right, he is entitled to hold it not only against 
the company but against competing creditors. For al] the debenture holder 
could tell, the debentures on the face of them might have been issued with a 
due regard to all proper formalities. If in fact they had not been he was not 
concerned with the irregularities of the internal management. But it will 
not do for persons to go away with the idea that they can safely lend money 
to a company without seeing that the directors have power to borrow or, if 
the power is subject to conditions, that the conditions have been fulfilled. 
Bona fides is not enough.” 

In the present case there is nothing on the face of the debentures nor in 
any of the proceedings of the council to convey any intimation whatever that 
the condition, subject to the performance of which the power was only to be 
exercised, had been performed. The mere fact of issue may perhaps be 
adapted to convey an intimation to the buyer that they were issued in con- 
formity with the law. But when a question of power arises the buyer is put 
upon enquiry; he has a protection so far as the existence of the power is con- 
cerned. If it were not so there would be no restraint upon the city and no 
limit to the amount the rate-payers might be made liable for, once the secur- 
ities reached the hands of a purchaser without actual notice. The issue in 
question was not an irregular or merely defective execution of a power, but a 
total want of it. The power to borrow was given to be exercised, not when 
the council deemed proper, nor upon its assertion that the condition had been 
performed, nor upon its opinion of that fact, but upon the actual accomplish- 
ment of the fact upon the existence of which the power to borrow was to 
come into existence and was in the very words of the act made dependent. 
This view alone takes this case out of the category of the principal American 
eases relied on by the city. 

In the list of proposed loans submitted by the treasurer to the council and 
upon and for which this issue was made, the loan for the esplanade stands 
seventh in order. Without at all attempting to decide the questiun, it would 
seem to be fair, after applying the issue so far as necessary to cover the six 
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preceding items, to regard the bonds next in number of the issue, and to an 
extent sufficient in number to cover the esplanade loan as invalid and the rest 
valid. The result of a decision holding these bonds illegal may produce some 
confusion in civic affairs and possibly occasion hardship to the holders; but 
we have nothing to do with that. There need never be any difficulty in 
ascertaining the city’s power to make any given issue of bonds nor whether 
antecedent conditions have been complied with. 

The appeal must be allowed, with.costs, and the rate quashed so far as it 
is increased by the illegal issue of the debentures. 


BANK—PRIVILEG E—PRE-EXISTING PEBT—PRODUCT OF THE FOREST—MAN- 
UFACTURED WOOD—BANK ACT, SECTIONS 74, 75, 76, 77. 
MOLSONS BANK vs. BAUDRY (Quebec Reports, II King’s Bench, p. 212). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: One Bulmer carried on a general lumber business 
in the City of Montreal, supplying sawn luinber, sashes, frames, ete., to the 
building trade. In 1889 he took a lease of the premises occupied by him for 
seven years and renewed this lease for a further term of five years from May 
1, 1896, at a monthly rental of $118.75 with a provision that the current year’s 
rental should at once become due and payable in case the lessee became 
insolvent. In April, 1900, Bulmer made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors and Baudry, the lessor, claimed the sum of $7,627.66 from the 
curator as a preference claim for rent under the lease. Bulmer had been 
dealing with the Molsons Bank from whom he had received considerable 
advances which had become overdue. Subsequent to the renewal of the 
lease, the bank being anxious to be secured, procured Bulmer to sign new 
notes in the place of those overdue and at the same time to hypothecate to 
them the stock in trade on his pre:nises by what is known as ‘‘ Form C. 
security,” under Sec. 74 of the Bank Act. 

After the assignment the curator sold the said stock in trade for $16,257.87 
and out of this the Molsons Bank claimed to be paid the sum of $10,110.18 in 
preference to all other creditors. The curator settled the bank on the list of 
preferred creditors for the full amount of their claim as a first preference. 
Baudry brought this action to have this collocation declared illegal and to 
have it set aside to the extent of $7,627.86, the amount of his claim. 

JUDGMENT (Sir A. Lacoste, C.J.; Blanchet, Bosse, Hall and Wurtule, J//.): 
Chartered banks were originally prohibited from lending money on goods, 
wares or merchandise even as they now are by Sec. 64, leaving out of consid- 
eration the exceptions in the following sections: 

It was found inexpedient in a new country to continue this prohibition 
absolutely and so we had the amendments to the banking law which are now 
incorporated in See. 73 of the Bank Act authorizing banks to take warehouse 
receipts by way of collateral security. But in many cases the persons or firms 
requiring advances had their goods upon their own premises; especially was 
this the case with millers, lumbermen and manufacturers, and the fiction of 
a third person acting as warehouseman and acknowledging that he held for 
the real owner becoming cumbersome, at the time of the consolidation of 
banking enactments into the Bank Act, Sec. 74 provided: ‘‘ The bank may 
lend money to any person engaged ip business as a wholesale manufacturer 
of any goods, wares and merchandise upon the security of the goods, wares 
and merchandise manufactured by him or procured for such manufacture. 
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The bank may also lend money to any wholesale purchaser or shipper of 
products of agriculture, the forest and the mine, or the sea, lakes and rivers, 
or to any wholesale purchaser or shipper of live stock or dead stock and the 
products thereof upon the security of such products, or of such live stock or 
dead stock and the products thereof.” 

Sec. 75 provides: ‘‘ The bank shall not acquire or hold any —— security 
under the next preceding section to secure the payment of any bill, note or 
debt unless such bill, note or debt is negotiated or contracted at the time of 
the acquisition thereof by the bank or upon the written promise or agreement 
that such —— security would be given to the bank; but such bill, note or 
debt may be renewed or the time for the payment thereof extended without 
affecting any such security.” 

On behalf of the contestants it was pointed out that the civil code had 
always given to a landlord or bailee a preference or lien for the amount of 
rent due; that Sec. 74 of the Bank Act virtually established in the Province 
of Quebec chattel mortgages which were contrary to the spirit of the law of 
that Province, and that being thus a direct interference with the right of the 
Province to legislate respecting property and civil rights, the section should 
be confined to the narrowest interpretation. The section authorizes the bank 
to make advances to wholesale purchasers of products of the forest. The 
security held by the bank does not state whether or not Bulmer was a whole- 
sale dealer, but the evidence shows that the main part of his business was in 
selling direct to the user. Further, it is clear that the hypothecation does not 
come within Sec. 75, for the debt to secure which the hypothecation was made 
was then overdue and the giving of new notes at that time did not make the 
advance ones contemporaneous with the pledge as required by the section. 

Further, the court is of the opinion that the bank was not authorized to 
make an advance on the security of the class of goods here hypothecated. 
These were sawn lumber, boards, planks, sashes, etc., and these are not 
‘* products of the forest’ within See. 74. By ‘‘ products of the forest,” in so 
far as the term is applied to wood, is meant trees and logs, that is to say the 
primary products of the forest, just as grain and straw are the primary prod- 
ucts of the earth. As soon as these products change their form or their nature 
by the application of human labor, they become the product of the mill or 
factory. Wheat separated from the straw is still the product of the earth, 
but when it is ground it becomes the product of the mill and one cannot say 
that flour is a product of the earth. So planks are the product of sawmills 
and sashes of the factory. From this it follows that the bank could not take 
a valid pledge on this class of goods under Sec. 74, and that therefore the 
curator has been in error in allowing their claim for a preference. We must 
accordingly dismiss the appeal and confirm the judgment of the court below. 
Mr. Justice Hallis in accord with the court in the result, but thinks the goods 
hypothecated are, ‘‘ products of the forest’ under Sec. 74. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 





RIGHT TO SUE FOR INSTALLMENTS OF INTEREST. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., October 20, 1902. 
Str: One of our customers holds a note which draws annual interest and which com- 
pounds annually. He wishes to know whether he may sue for each annual installment ? 
H. R. K. 


Answer.—He may sue for any installment of interest. Each is a separate 
obligation, and the fact that it draws interest does not prevent its becoming 
due when it is promised to be paid. 





SUFFICIENCY OF MORTGAGE WHEN WIFE’S NAME DOES NOT APPEAR ON IT, 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BIRMINGHAM, Ala., October 3, 1902. 
Str: Will you please tell me whether a mortgage reciting that the undersigned is justly 
indebted to mortgagees and to secure the same “ has conveyed etc.,’’ concluding, “ witness our 
hands and seals, etc.,”* and signed by both husband and wife, is good when the wife’s name 
does not appear in the instrument itself ? A. C. 8. 


Answer.—Yes, the wife’s signature is sufficient. 





ENFORCIBILITY OF CHECK GIVEN FOR INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SAN ANTONIO, Tex., October 28, 1902. 
SiR: Isacheck given by an insured person to the company’s agent for the premiums due 
upon the policies sent by the agent to the company for policies issued to the assured, which 
were returned to the company for correction and subsequently by it returned to the assured 
and accepted by him, enforcible against the bank ? J. W. M. 
Answer.—Yes, the check is enforcible. It is given for a valuable consid- 


eration. 





WHETHER NOTICE OF CHECK’S DISHONOR WAS TIMELY. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: WILLOW, Kans., October 4, 1902. 
Str: When a check is drawn on a bank not located at the place of indorsement by the 
first indorsee, who delivered it to the second, who indorsed and delivered it to the bank at the 
place of transfer, which bank indorsed and transmitted it for collection to another place, 
the bank at which presented it for payment and protested it the next day after its receipt, 
the payer being notified the fifth day after dishonor, is the notice in time? CASHIER. 


Answer.—Yes. The notice is in sufficient time to hold the payer and 
make him liable to the first indorsee. 





RIGHT OF HOLDER TO SUE ON A CHECK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OMAHA, Neb., October 21, 1902. 
Sir: Is a bank liable to the.drawer or holder of a check when it refuses payment to 
him ? J. M. R. 


Answer.—Yes. If the check is drawn on funds it is an appropriation of 
them and the bank cannot escape liability. The holder may sue it when the 
funds have not been drawn prior to presentation of the check. 





LIABILITY FOR INTEREST ON A DEMAND NOTE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Macon, Ga., October 21, 1902. 
Sir: The holder of ademand note has never made any demand for payment, but the 
maker has frequently promised to pay it at a certain definite time without any request on 
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the part of the holder but with his assent. The question is, can the holder of the note recover 
interest, and from what time? C. E. K. 
Answer.—The holder can recover interest from the date at which the first 
definite promise, named as the time payment should be made. The reason 
why interest is not ordinarily recoverable on demand notes until demand is 
because they are not due until that time, and the maker is not in default in 
payment until then and is not liable for interest until he is in default. 





RIGHT TO INTEREST ON PART OF PROMISED LOAN WHICH IS WITHHELD. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LYNN, Mass., October 27, 1902. 
Sin: We agreed to loan a man here some money to enable him to build and complete a 
house by a certain date. After part of the sum bad been advanced a mortgage was taken to 
secure it and the balance of the loan which was to be paid over when the building was com- 
pleted. If the building was not finished by a certain time we were to have the right to com- 
plete it. The building was not completed within the time fixed, but the contractor claims the 
balance of the promised loan. We insist, however, upon the payment of interest by him from 
the time the building was to have been completed. What are our rights ? J. BR. F. 


Answer.—Unless you tendered and set apart the balance of the loan for 
the borrower (and we infer you did not) you are only entitled to interest from 
the time the money was actually paid over. 





INTEREST ON STOCK SUBSCRIPTION NOTE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: TACOMA, Wash., October 29, 1902. 

SIR: Some time ago I subscribed to the stock of a land company here and gave my note 
for the amount subscribed. The note did not bear interest and there was no agreement for 
interest. Since then a year or more has elapsed without any call or request for payment. 
Now the whole amount of the note has been called and interest is asked from its date. Is it 
recoverable? Am I liable for such interest ? K. T. J. 

Answer.—You are not liable for any interest under the circumstances 
which you name unless the note was due before the demand of which you 
speak was made. If so you may be liable for interest from the time the note 


became due. 





RIGHT TO INTEREST WHEN DEED HAS BEEN REFUSED FOR DEFECT IN TITLE, 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MEDINA, N. Y., October 3, 1902. 
Sir: My brother sold a piece of land near here uponacontract. When the first payment 
came due it was refused because the records showed an undischarged mortgage on the prop- 
erty. Matters ran along thus until the balance was due and my brother made out the deed 
and offered it to his purchaser, but it and payment were refused for the same reason that the 
other payment was. My brother then investigated the matter at the recorder’s office and 
found that a discharge of the mortgage bad been IJeft for record but never recorded. The 
purchaser then accepted the deed but refused to pay interest on the first payment which was 
refused. Can interest be recovered ? H. W.S. 


Answer.—We think not. When payment and the deed are refused by the 
vendee for an apparent defect in the title, if that appearance has an appar- 
ently firm foundation, although in truth there is no foundation, the purchaser 
is not liable for his refusal in good faith to perform. 





WHAT IS DEEMED THE CLOSING OF AN OPEN ACCOUNT TO BASE INTEREST. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BRIDGEPORT, Conn., October 30, 1902. 
Str: Supposing I ran an account at my tailor’s who also rents his roomsin my block. I 
ceased patronizing him some time ago, but he still continues in my block and owes me rent. 
I do not ask for interest on what has become due since he did the last work for me but con- 
tend that he must pay for what was due for prior rent after crediting the last work. Am I 
right ? INQUIRER. 


Answer.—Yes. You may no doubt recover interest on what was due at 
the time your mutual and open account was closed. 
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WHETHER A MORTGAGE OR A TRUST WAS INTENDED. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PORTLAND, Ore., October 24, 1902. 
Sir: Not long ago one of our customers, who was also our debtor, on his deathbed 
executed a deed of some land to one of his relatives. The deed was absolute, but contempo- 
raneously therewith he made a writing in which he said that the deed was made in trust to 
pay his creditors, naming them. Among those was our bank. He afterwards died solvent. 
Since then it has been said that our rights could only be protected by proceedings to foreclose 
that deed asa mortgage. Must we do that ? CASHIER. 
Answer.—We do not believe your ‘deed would be held to be a mortgage, 
but consider it absolute. Your proper course, if the grantee or trustee refuses 
to pay your debt, would probably be by a petition to the court for an order 
compelling the trustee to act, or for a sale and distribution of the property, 
or for asubstitution of trustees. We cannot advise positively on your state- 
ment of the facts, but are inclined to think the transaction exactly what it 
purported to be, viz., a trust. 
VALIDITY OF MORTGAGE BY CORPORATION TO SECURE CORPORATOR®S’ DEBT. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: TOPEKA, Kans., October 4, 1902. 
Sir: There is a company in this town in which one man is the principal and almost the 
exclusive stockholder. Some time ago he contracted a debt upon a purchase for the com- 
pany and pledged its stock as collateral therefor. Later difficulties thickening about the 
principal stockholders and the company, creditors became alarmed and asked for better 
security. In answer to this demand the board of directors cf the company voted to pay the 
individual debt of the principal stockholder with notes of the corporation and to issue there- 
for notes of the company secured by a mortgage on its stock. This was done, and the ques- 
tion has now arisen whether his morigage is good. Those opposing it declare that a note and 
mortgage given by a corporation for a stockholder’s debt are bad. Howisthis? U.G.C. 
Answer.—The general rule is undoubtedly as you state it; and under 
ordinary circumstances, the note and mortgage of a corporation given to 
pay or secure the debt of a stockholder would be bad; but under the cir- 
cumstances which you detail we do not think that this rule would apply, and 
believe that when the almost sole owner of a corporation is relieved of a debt 
contracted for it, by corporate action, that such action is valid and that a 
note and mortgage issued under it is not invalid because without considera- 


tion or as founded upon no advantage to the company. 





MORTGAGE ON BUILDINGS AND MACHINERY. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 20, 1992. 

Sik: A man here bought a piece of land and built a factory on it to manufacture novel- 
ties. He then mortgaged the building and machinery and later when the business did not 
prove successful sold the land toa third party. The mortgage on the buildings and machin- 
ery was recorded before the sale. Now tell meif you please if the mortgage of the buildings, 
etc., is good against the purchaser of the land ? J. H. F. 

Answer.—Yes. We believe ittobegood. Your California Code provides 
that any interest in lands which can be sold may be mortgaged; and under 
that statute it has been held that personal property which has become a part 
of the realty by attachment to the land may still be mortgaged separately 
from it. Hence, we conclude, that as the mortgage was recorded before the 
sale, it takes precedence of it. 





REMAINDERMAN’S RIGHT TO MORTGAGE, 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LEXINGTON, Ky., October 28, 1902. 
Str: Some years ago one of the old residents here died leaving a will bestowing some 
city lots and buildings thereon to one of his sons for life and provided that upon the son’s 
death the proceeds of the sale of this property should be equally divided between his children. 
One of his sons is well advanced in years and one of his children now wishes to borrow upon 
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his expectant right in order to establish himself in business. Can he do so? Will his right 
amount to anything as security. T. R. J. 


Answer.—We think that you may safely make the loan upon the share in 
the remainder as security. The grandchild’s right is such an interest in lands 
as can be mortgaged. 





VENDOR’S LIEN ON BANK’S REAL ESTATE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: , MUSKEGON, Mich., October 1, 1902. 
Sir: A bank bought a building under contract which secured an unpaid balance of the 
price. Subsequently the Cashier procured a loan for the bank from the vendor under an 
agreement that the realty should stand as security. Then by an agreement which was 
recorded the amount due was stated including the loan and the balance due upon the pur- 
chase. The land payments were extended. All these transactions were known and approved 
of by the bank directors and the Cashier had general authority to procure loans. Later on 
the bank became insolvent and the question is, is the vendor entitled toa lien for the amount 
due after the bank’s insolvency ? E. C. B. 


Answer.—Yes, he has sucha lien. There is quite a recent decision of your 
supreme court which holds this substantially. 





MERGER OF MORTGAGE INTO CONTRACT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: WINONA, Minn., October 23, 1902. 
Sir: I hold three or four mortgages on land in one of the southwestern counties of this 
State. During the panic of 1898 the property fell off considerably in value, but sooner than 
foreclose I made a deal with the mortgagor whereby I purchased the fourth mortgage, con- 
veyed the property to the mortgagor under an agreement that he was to pay a certain sum 
considerably less than the mortgages, part in five and part in seven years, securing me upon 
other property also and agreeing to pay interest in monthly installments and in case there 
should be a default in any of the payments all rights were to cease under the contract. The 
monthly installments have been paid very irregularly and the first payment on the principal 
was Only partly paid. In reality 1 have very little more than interest on my money and I 
now wish to get the property. Have I the right to possession or must I foreclose the instru- 
ment as a mortgage 7? L. J. D. 


Answer.—Your contract probably constitutes what we call an equitable 
mortgage and should be foreclosed as such. We presume that you merely 
agreed to convey to him. You say you conveyed, but we read it this way, 
that your agreemert was merely intended as security, and therefore the law 
regards it as a mortgage. 





DEPOSIT OF DEEDS AS A MORTGAGE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OMARA, Neb., October 27, 1902. 

Sir: How far is the deposit of title deeds good as security for money? Have we alien 
on the land because of that deposit? We loaned some money to a party across the line and 
as security therefor he deposited his title deeds. CASHIER. 

Answer.—We do not believe that such a deposit will be available as secur- 
ity on the land unless there is a writing expressing the purpose of the deposit. 
We think the statute of frauds requiring all land transfers to be written covers 
that case, and that unless you have a written agreement your security extends 
no further than the right to hold the deeds until the loan is paid. 


MORTGAGE SECURING NOTE OF HUSBAND AND SIGNED BY WIFE AS A JOINT 
MORTGAGE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: FRANKFORT, Ky., October 23, 1902. 
Sir: When an instrument stating “I hereby mortgage” to secure ** one note” conclud- 
ing “*given under my hand” is signed by the husband and wife separately, and the note is 
that of the husband alone, will the mortgage be considered the joint or the several convey- 
ance of the parties ? W. H. A. 
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Answer.—Such a mortgage will be held to be the joint conveyance of the 
parties. 





RIGHT OF BANK TRUSTEE TO INTEREST AS AGAINST RECEIVER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Troy, N. Y., September 24, 1902. 

Sir: To compromise a suit by the Receiver of an insolvent bank against its trustees, the 
trustees agreed with the Receiver to pay him acertain sum as consideration for his delivering 
to them certain assets of the bank, to be managed and realized on by them and out of the 
proceeds to reimburse themselves for the amount paid to the Receiver and the expenses of 
management, and to pay the surplus, if any, to the Receiver. Are the trustees entitled to 
interest on the sum paid by them to the Receiver? E. J. A. 

Answer.—Yes. They are entitled to interest from the time of the payment 
of such sum, for their right to reimbursement arose at the time the contract 
was made and not at the time the property was sold. 


VALIDITY OF MORTGAGE WITHOUT CONVEYANCE CLAUSE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BEATRICE, Neb., September 24, 1902. 

Str: I inclose a copy of a mortgage executed here, which I came across in searching 
some records the other day. All the mortgages usually executed here contain a clause con- 
veying the property, but this you will observe does not, and I wish to know whether it is 
good in the absence of such provision ? H. C. K. 

Answer.—The mortgage is good. In your State a mortgage of land does 
not convey a title, but is a mere lien, and therefore an instrument properly 
executed, describing the parties, the land and the debt, and evidencing an 
intention to charge the debt as a lien upon the land, is sufficient as a mort- 
gage. Words of conveyance, since they do not create anything and have 
really no effect, are not essential. 


NEGOTIATION BY DELIVERY—COUPON BONDS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: NEw YorK, October 27, 1902. 
Sir: According to the Negotiable Instruments Law, a note or draft which has been 
drawn payable to bearer may be negotiated by delivery and without endorsement, even 
though it may subsequently be specially endorsed to some person mentioned. Do you under- 
stand this principle to apply to the coupon bonds of a railroad or municipal corporation, 
which are issued payable to bearer? Occasionally the holder of a coupon bearer bond will 
endorse it in the following manner: ** Property of University of Rochester,” or ** Pay to 
Tenth National Bank of New York, or order; the Third National Bank, Brooklyn.’ Are 
either or both of the bonds thus respectively endorsed still payable to bearer, or if the bonds 
had been stolen or fraudulently negotiated, would either or both of the institutions men- 
tioned have a valid claim against a subsequeat innocent holder, or against the paying agent, 
after the payment of the bonds at their maturity? GEO. REITH. 
Answer.—The provision of the Negotiable Instruments Law, that ‘‘ where 
an instrument payable to bearer is indorsed specially, it may nevertheless be 
further negotiated by delivery” (Sec. 70, N. Y. Statute), is applicable to all 
classes of negotiable instruments; and if the terms of a railroad or municipal 
bond are such as to make it negotiable under the act (as is usually the case) 
the provision applies to it. In the case stated in the inquiry, the bond would 
continue to be negotiable by delivery. The special indorsement would not 
change the mode of negotiation, nor impair the title of a subsequent holder, 
for the statute expressly provides otherwise; and the words ‘‘ Property of 
University of Rochester” would not have this effect, for the reason that no 
indorsement by the University would be necessary to transfer its title, but 
such title would pass by mere delivery; and any person purchasing the bond 
would be entitled to presume that there has been a lawful delivery on behalf 


of the University. 
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*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 


DISCOUNTS, LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 
ITT. 


The first business of a bank is to accumulate funds. The second concern is how 
to employ them at once profitably and safely. 

The capital with which a bank trades is by one authority divided into two parts. 
The first he calls the fixed capital, which is simply that supplied by the shareholders 
together with the rest and undivided profits. The second is created by the bank, 
and consists of the deposits, the notes in circulation and the drawing of bills. As 
here we are concerned only with the employment of the funds, it is unnecessary to 
explain the operations which give rise to these. This only need be remarked: the 
nature of a bank’s advances depends upon the class of which its depositors consists. 

In an active trading centre a bank is compelled to have its funds in a readily 
available form. Inacommunity composed of people who are not concerned directly 
in business and who have comfortable sums of money on deposit, the bank may make 
advances repayable at much longer periods of time. 

Under a system of branch banking such as prevails in Canada, it is not necessary 
to find in the same community a class of depositors and in a relative degree a class 
of borrowers. The small savings of the people, which would otherwise remain 
unproductive and would be hoarded, are placed on deposit with the branch bank. 
By these the bank is enabled to establish branches and make advances in other places. 
Thus the rate of interest is made more uniform, to the mutual benefit of borrower 
and lender. 

Knowing the amount of funds at its disposal and having regard to the probable 
demands of its creditors, the bank is in a position to invest its funds. 

By all writers whom the author has consulted and by the practice of his own and 
other banks in Canada, the preferred investments are those in bills of exchange, or 
as commonly expressed, commercial paper. These will therefore be considered first. 


ADVANTAGES OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Briefly, the well-known advantages of bills of exchange are: They arise, or 
should arise, only out of legitimate transactions and in the course of trade, and 
their time and value are known, for they are not subject to fluctuation in price as 
are public securities. 

Few bankers are careless in estimating the character and worth of the party on 
whose name the advance is made. This cannot, however, be said as to the caution 
usually exercised in regard to the secondary parties. It does not appear to be the 
practice to enquire very closely into the standing of the associates of a ‘‘ respectable” 
customer. No matter how ‘‘ good” a man may be, regard should be had to ‘‘ the 
company he keeps.” To have implicit confidence in no man should ever be the 
motto of the banker. 

The accounts of the most reliable of the bank’s customers require continual prob- 
ing. Many of the heaviest losses have been made from neglect of thisrule. All 





* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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business men may remember cases of people, honest and successful for years, who 
finally come down with acrash. As is their height, so is their fall. Apart from the 
watch which should be ceaselessly kept over the old and regular customers’ accounts, 
must be mentioned the necessity to guard against rogues. The tricks of the knave 
are numerous and so various that it is not my purpose to enumerate any of them 
here. The banker will do well, however, to keep himself informed as to the frauds 
that have been committed in the past. From them he may learn his lesson for the 
future. 

When care is exercised as outlined above in regard to dealing with both honest 
men and rogues, the bank’s business in commercial paper is fraught with little dan- 
ger. With ordinary care none save the misfortunes common to our human plans 
need occur. 

However desirable, good commercial bills are not always to be obtained. It may 
become necessary for the bank to find other modes of investment for its funds. 
Recourse may then be had to the practice of discounting accommodation notes 
secured by some form of collateral security. In dealing with these it is usually con- 
ceded that the greatest caution is required. The first point being common with that 
necessary with bills of exchange—namely, care as to the character and business pros- 
pects of the party seeking the advance. In fact, one writer is of opinion that no 
advances should be made even on the best of collateral unless the party is perfectly 
good without it. While we may not concur in so sweeping an assertion as this, it 
deserves consideration, when we have regard to the fact that advances upon some 
classes of collateral are obtained simply in order to further speculative operations, 
oftentimes of a precarious nature. The second query is concerned with the value of 
the security itself. In making advances upon merchandise and shares of companies, 
it is difficult for the bank to keep fully in touch with all the conditions of the 
markets. The prices of such are continually fluctuating and in order to keep the 
proper margin of safety the greatest vigilance is required. In realizing on such 
securities, should it become necessary, another trouble will arise. The bank will 
become possessed of a variety of stocks and will have, it may be, considerable worry 
and trouble to dispose of them. Again, bad feeling will arise between the customer 
and the bank, as the borrower will not like to see his goods “‘ sacrificed.” Il-feeling 
of this nature can work the bank no good. The good-will of the community is one 
of the most important assets of the bank. Anything that will injure this should be 
persistently avoided. However, the trend of opinion appears to be towards favoring 
this particular sort of business. The profit is good and loans on stocks can usually 
be placed with little difficulty. Again, the loans are usually on call, thus providing 
for the employment of that portion of the funds of which the bank is possessed for 
short dates only. 


PURCHASE OF PUBLIC SECURITIES. 


Besides the discounting of commerc‘al bills and loans secured by collateral there 
is a third and entirely different method of employing the funds. This latter is the 
purchase of Government, municipal and corporation stocks and. bonds, or as they are 
usually termed, public securities. In dealing with these the bank should not buy 
for the purpose of selling again with a profit. It is prejudicial to the safety of the 
bank for it to embark in what is a species of commercial venture. Again, if it does 
invest in these care should be taken that a very conservative estimate of their value 
is made. They are just as liable to become depressed as to appreciate in value. 
Banks frequently consider gilt-edged Government bonds as a sort of interest-bearing 
gold reserve. History, however, disproves their value as an asset in times of stress. 
When it becomes absolutely necessary to sell them on the open market in order to 
preserve the solvency of the bank, they are found to have become depreciated in 
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value. It is a well-known fact that the price of bonds is always highest when money 
and credit are plentiful. To realize on securities in times of panic that were pur- 
chased, it may be at their maximum price, must always entail great loss. Such, at 
least, is the experience of the authorities whom the author has consulted. This being 
so, implicit faith must not be reposed in such by those who hold them for this pur- 
pose. The only true reserve is that held in the coffers of the bank. Some invest. 
ment in bonds is most certainly desirable, but it should be out of what may be con- 
sidered the permanent funds. Such fundsasthe bank might employ in loans on real 
estate. If these securities are dealt with in this manner it is unlikely that the bank 
will ever be forced to slaughter its assets in a panic. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING SUGGESTIONS. 


The foregoing is a treatise on the principal methods of employing the funds. As 
to their practical application, much might be said. Experience is, however, the 
most valuable asset of the banker. By it will the bank be guided in its choice of 
investments. Safety must never be sacrificed to profit. Some method of fixing the 
experience of a bank in its dealings with its customers is essential. 

It will therefore be in order to make some suggestions regarding a practical sys- 
tem of recording the knowledge acquired of the character and worth of the customers. 

In England it is the custom of some of the large banks to have what is known as 
an intelligence department. In this a record is kept of the character and history of 
each of its customers and of such other persons as it may consider advisable. A 
record is made of any dishonored bills and the reason for such dishonor. 

In the Canadian banks with which the writer is familiar no such custom prevails. 
All that is done in this way is that the managers of the banks keep what is known 
as acharacter book. In this is to be found such information relating to the estate 
and character of each party as can be obtained. When it becomes necessary to obtain 
information recourse is had to the mercantile agents, and if the party resides in 
another town, to some other bank. It is customary to require men seeking accom- 
modation to sign a statement of their affairs, giving the particulars of all property 
owned and the incumbrances, if any, thereon. As much information as can be 
gleaned from what the bank sees of business paper passing through the office is also 
noted. From the various sources considerable valuable information is obtained by 
the bank managers, permitting of an estimate of the amount for which each party is 
good. 

The sources of information are thus, briefly, the mercantile agents, the reputation 
of the party among his associates, the information obtained from the office, and the 
statement of the party himself. It is my purpose to offer a few remarks on each. 


WEIGHING THE VALUE OF INFORMATION. 


The mercantile agencies send periodically representatives who inquire as to the 
local standing of the men in business. The experience of the writer is that though 
their estimates are in the main fairly correct and reliable still they have access to no 
information of which the bank is unable to obtain possession. Again, they are in 
the town fora short time only and are not in a position to judge for themselves. 
They must take the opinion of perhaps one man who may be interested or on the 
other hand prejudiced in the matter. This being so, the value of the agencies for 
estimating the credit of the bank’s own customers is exceedingly limited. For parties 
at a distance and with whom the bank has few dealings they are, however, very 
valuable as a ready resource. 

Judgment must be exercised in receiving information from mutual friends. 
Regard for the credit of a friend may make the informant’s testimony of less value. 
Again, he may underestimate the worth of the party for fear of inducing the bank 
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to make an advance which might turn out undesirable. If care is taken in receiving 
such information it is probably the most important of all. 

What a bank sees of its customer's business is often of the greatest import. A 
check or a bill frequently gives absolutely reliable information. Some men seem to 
think a banker cannot put two and two together. As an instance of this the writer 
had a case come under his notice as follows: A customer wished to obtain an 
advance. He gave his statement, and showed a considerable surplus. It occurred 
to the banker to compare the amount which he claimed to owe on bills of exchange 
with the total held in the wallet for collection. It was found he had underestimated 
these by a large amount. So large indeed that the credit was refused. In a few 
months the party made an assignment. This was information that could have been 
obtained from no other source. 

The custom of obtaining a customer’s own statement over his signature is very 
important, as a fraud in this respect is a criminal offence. Some banks make it a 
practice to verify as far as possible the information thus given. Others seem to go 
it blind and to believe everything. An allowance should be made for the fact that. 
a man is not likely to err by undervaluing his assets. A few prosecutions for fraud 
would be very salutary in their effect. 

The character book should contain a short summary of information gleaned from 
the various sources enumerated above. One writer has given some of the methods. 
n which a card index can be used. I think that here it would be of the greatest 
use. In indexing the character book and in giving references to the sources of infor- 
mation at hand it would be invaluable. Ata glance the banker would have under 
his eye everything relating to the party in his possession. 

It is not advisable to keep the books in a place where the customer will have to. 
tand and look on while the banker is examining his pedigree. It is business-like to. 


have such books, but it is not polite to make a show of them. Some bankers seem 
to think that it is necessary to put a man in a sweat-box when he is applying for an 
advance. Everything must be done in a business-like but in a gentlemanly manner. 
Modern banking has become a science. The men in control of financial institu- 
tions to-day need to study. This can be confined no longer to the practical needs of 
business. A large range of knowledge of men and affairs is necessary. The politi- 
cal and industrial conditions of the whole country must be thoroughly studied. Nay, 
more, it is necessary to try and learn something of the countries which are most 
closely connected with the banker’s own land. The interests of the community are- 
hisconcern. The losses may work ruin to the bank. The gains are sure to bring 
success. A ready sympathy and a close tongue are invaluable. The bank manager 
should be a sort of financial priest—one to whom men will turn when in trouble and 
will be certain of help and support. The banker striving thus will build up a val- 
uable business connection and always find safe and profitable employment for the. 
funds of the bank. EVELYN. 








AMERICA VERSUS THE WORLD.—America now makes more steel than all the rest 
of the world. In iron and coal her production is the greatest, as it is in textiles— 
cotton, wool and silk. She produces three-fourths of the cotton grown in the world. 
The value of her manufactures is just about three times that of Great Britain ; her 
exports are greater. The clearing-house exchanges of New York are almost double 
those of London. She furnishes Great Britain with most of the necessary food 
products imported. She has two-fifths of the railway mileage of the world. Thus 
she has become the foremost nation in wealth, manufactures and commerce, and 
promises sOun, in some branches, to occupy the position which Britain occupied: 
when it was Britain versus the world. She already does this with steel. Although 
no Briton can be expected to see with satisfaction his country displaced from first 
place, there is yet cause for rejoicing that supremacy remains in the family. It is. 
not altogether lost what the race still holds. Macbeth’s fate is not Britain’s. The 
scepter of material supremacy has been wrenched by no unlineal hand. It is her 
eldest son, the rightful heir, who wears the crown, and he can never forget, nor 
cease to be proud of, the mother to whom he owes so much.—Andrew Carnegie in 
The World’s Work. 
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NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT NEW YORK, OCTOBER 9 AND 10, 1902. 





The ninth annual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association met at 
the clearing-house, in New York, on Thursday, October 9, President Arthur D. 


Bissell, of Buffalo, in the chair. 


The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. McKaye, after which 
the president delivered his annual address, as follows : 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT A. D. BISSELL. 


Members of the New York State Bankers’ Association, Gentlemen—It was unanimously 
voted at the convention last year to accept the invitation extended by the bankers of New 

















A. D. BISSELL, 
President New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


York city to hold the ninth annual convention 
of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
in this city in October, 1902. Consequently, 
we are assembled here this morning to transact 
the business that is presented for our consid- 
eration and to participate in such incidents as 
have been provided by the committee of 
arrangements. 

The double pleasure is therefore accorded 
me of welcoming you here at this time, for 
that purpose, and of acknowledging the hos- 
pitality of the bankers of this city. Real- 
izing the value of time and that these are the 
busiest of active days in this city, this mem- 
orandum of the conditions of our associa- 
tion has been madeas brief as propriety would 
permit. 

Our association is in a prosperous and 
flourishing condition, as will be more fully 
shown by the report of the secretary. The 
association’s finances are in a sound condition, 
as will be shown by the treasurer’s report. 
The balance to his credit is unusually large, 
representing two years’ receipts—the fiscal 
year commencing October 1, at which time 
annual dues are collected. The membership 
shows a gratifying total, considering the num- 
ber of banks that have gone out of business 
by consolidation, liquidation or from other 
causes. 

Still, this is not wholly satisfactory, as we 
should be contented with nothing short of 
the membership of every bank in the State. I 


cannot imagine one single reason why any bank should hesitate to join this association. 
The benefits are all one way, with no disadvantages or drawbacks. 


REFORM IN THE METHODS OF TAXING BANKS. 


Early in the history of this association the subject of taxation received much attention, 
and it is recorded that a committee on taxation was one of the first to be appointed. Since 
that time the subject of legislation making the taxation of banking institutions in this State 
uniform has been carried to a successful issue and a law has been enacted levying a State tax 
of one per cent. per annum on capital and surplus of banks and trust companies, in lieu of the 
old method of local assessment and special exemptions. This result was almost wholly 
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obtained through the efforts of your committee. The active and effective work of the com- 
mittee on taxation during the administration of my predecessor has not been aggressive dur- 
ing the past year, it being deemed advisable for the present to accept the benefits of the 
recently-passed law rather than provoke unfavorable legislation; not that the present law is 
considered fair in all respects, as by its provisions real estate is taxed both by the State and 
locality, which is certainly unjust. It is hoped that any inequality now existing may be cor- 
rected in the near future. While the provisions of this law may not have worked out to the 
material present advantage of every single bank is this State, it certainly was right legisla- 
tion and for the interest of the bankers generally. 

The committee, unchanged, was continued during the year and has always been repre- 
sented at the meetings of the council of administration, and has presented reports of work 
done or contemplated. A uniform form of statement for borrowers has been generally 
adopted throughout the State as the result of the recommendation of this association, result- 
ing in much benefit to our members. Added to this has been the opportunity of personal 
contact and social intercourse, resulting in acquaintance with one another, which, otherwise, 
would probably never have occured, and which to me has been one of the chief benefits 
derived from this association, a statement which I think you will all endorse. 

These are some of the results obtained from the small beginnings made nine years ago 
when searcely one hundred institutions enrolled themselves as members of this association. 
Of those assembled at the first meeting some distrusted the motives of the organizers; some 
were fearful of compulsory agreements to share in improper associate legislation. But time 
has removed all suspicion and the record of our association is one of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and as favoring all things for the general good of our business associates. 
We are striving for practical ideas; best methods of personal acquaintance; best methods of 
protecting depositors; best methods of serving stockholders; best method of preventing 
fraud; best method of serving the public and the business community. These are some of the 
objects which our association has endeavored to accumplish, as well as equal taxation and 
general laws applicable to all institutions receiving money on deposit, subject to check. 


OTHER EVILS TO BE ERADICATED. 


There are evils still existing which interfere with a fair and profitable management of 
banks, and which frequently lead to loss and unsafe business methods. 

One is excessive interest paid on deposits. The bank would not be the only gainer if 
interest on deposits were cut off. The borrower would get his money at a more favorable 
rate. The depositor also would be better protected, as larger reserve could then be carried 
without loss, thus rendering banks stronger and safer in financial emergencies. The tendency 
to make doubtful loans would be eliminated. In fact, from the standpoint of practical ideals, 
no interest should be paid by banks of discount to depositors, and certainly not on active 
acconnts. 

The other evil is open to even greater criticism than this. I refer to the habit ofjcollect- 
ing foreign items at par. It would seem that ordinary business sense would dictate its cor- 
rection, as we all know that no service worth having can be performed without some pay, 
and it is to the bank that originally takes the item, and that takes the risk of non-payment 
and consequent loss, that the collection charge should be paid. This is the country-check 
evil, which, thus far, seems only to have been satisfactorily solved by the New York city 
bankers, whose wisdom and courage we admire, but still are too timid and suspicious to fol- 
low. These two subjects have been discussed quite freely by some of the groups at their 
meetings and some relief obtained. 

These evils have their origin in an acute and unreasonable competition. Norivalry should 
go beyond the lines of reason and fair play. Remember one thing, there is room for all, 
There are not too many banks. Large and small are needed alike. There are also depositors 
enough to go around. Every bank cannot be the largest. Be content with fair business and 
fair profits. Be willing to abide by the rules of fair play. Bankers and depositors are as 
necessary to each other as are capital and labor. Neither can prosper without the other. 
Their interests are identical and there is plenty of opportunity for both. The result of fair 
and friendly competition is the happy and contented business man. It is hoped that a per- 
manent remedy may be discovered for both the check evil and excessive interest to deposi- 
tors, through the agency of this association. 

I believe the present bankruptcy law should be repealed. I think there was a demand for 
such an act at the time the bill was passed to relieve the burden resting on the honestly insol- 
vent man, hopelessly smothered by indebtedness impossible to pay. That time has passed, 
That relief has been obtained, and now its only use is for those who dishonestly take advan- 
tage of its provisions to escape paying their honest debts. It futhermore interferes with the 
honest young man without capital who would easily find assistance if protection were sure 
in case of disaster. 
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Large banks are absorbing smaller ones. Whether this will result in greatest good to 
greatest numbers, and whether in the interest of good banking, time only will tell. The 
branch bank in this city, I suppose, may be considered as beyond the experimental stage. If 
it should prove the success that its friends claim, it is quite possible that the system may be 
adopted in State and Nation. However these undertakings may eventuate, I think 1 voice 
the sentiment of this organization when I say that as an organization we favor any enterprise 
in banking that results in gre itest good to greatest numbers, and that makes for the improve- 
ment of the people at large and that redounds to the credit of our country. Whatever may 
be done, either in this State or Nation, we are sure of one thing—that the administration of 
the laws affecting banks is in strong hands. 


THE BANKER’S INFLUENCE IN FAVOR OF SOUND BUSINESS METHODS. 


There is still a broader sphere of influence for the banker which it is hoped has been fos- 
tered and advanced by this organization. That is, a realization of the power for good which 
we all possess in moulding and directing the business methods of our several communities. 
Honesty is the foundation of all successful undertakings, anc, as the demands of many large 
business operations made necessary institutions of exchange, modernized and perfected into 
the present banking institutions, with their safe and simple method of handling the ever- 
increasing demands of business, so, in the domain of honesty, the bank and its officers has had 
a most potent influence in building up business morality. While not, strictly speaking, a pro- 
fessional man, 1 regard the banker as semi-professional, and following so closely upon the 
learned professions that I am sometimes almost tempted to believe that he has a greater 
moral and improving influence for good than all of them combined and, instead of standing 
in the shadow, is entitled to take first rank in the professions. 

It might be well for us to give attention to an organizatioa gradually but surely extend- 
ing its influence for good in the banking world, known as the Institute of Bank Clerks. Not 
only is this organization improving the quality of the bank employees, but it is awakening an 
enthusiasm resulting in direct benefit to the banks in large cities and augurs well for the 
young men who are soon to take our places. While this organization is the child of the Na- 
tional Association, it isin the interest of good business for us to encourage it. The clerk 
behind the desk occupies the same position in business as does the man behind the gun in war. 

We are at the present time in the midst of an unusual! period of prosperity. The Treasury 
of the United States is burdened with money. The banks of the country never had such large 
de ,osits and were never in such an apparently prosperous condition. Wages are high, and 
still higher wages are demanded in many trades. Nationa) credit never was higher than now. 
Our currency is on the strongest and safest basis. Only one thing seems to be necessary to 
make the conditions ideal. That is an automatic arrangement whereby the currency may be 
increased and decreased as conditions of trade require. Contemplating these conditions and 
our relations to them, my friends, we have a serious duty to perform to satisfactorily meet 
our obligations and properly administer our trust. Let us, therefore, so perform our part as 
to add dignity and standing to ourselves, our banks, our clients, our State and our Nation. 

If we shall have done this, is it too much for us to expect that in the final analysis, when 
human events are judged in the last day, the banker of the twentieth century may be deemed 
worthy to occupy the place in the Holy Temple from which the money-changers were driven 
nearly two thousand years ago? 

Now, in taking official leave of you all I desire to thank you for the honor conferred in 
electing me to be your presiding officer on this occasion. I shall always remember it as one 
of the very pleasant events of my life. No one knows so well as I how undeserved, and on 
that account it is the more thoroughly appreciated. 

To my associates in office during the past year I desire to make my acknowledgments for 
their ready co-operation at all times, and for their loyal endeavors in behalf of this associa- 
tion. To the council of administration, for their prompt and faithful attendance to the 
duties devolving upon them, I desire to express my thanks. I desire especially to express 
my appreciation to the committee of arrangements, who have done their work so well and 
to whom we are indebted for the success of this convention. For the association, as I go into 
the ranks again to work with renewed zeal as an expression of my appreciation of your kind- 
ness, I hope for a continued growth, prosperity and ever-increasing influence. 


THE PRESIDENT: Next in order is the report of our secretary. 


Report OF T. ELLWooD CARPENTER, SECRETARY. 


Mr. President and Members of the New York State Bankers’ Association: 
Your secretary respectfully reports as follows: 
There have been held three meetings of the council of administration during the past 
ar. 
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The first was held at the Ellicott Club, Buffalo. October 28, 1901, President Bissell presiding, 
and representatives of all the groups, except Group VIII, were present, and also Mr. Adsit, 
chairman of the taxation committee, and Frank E, Howe, of Troy, treasurer. The chairmen 
of the various groups reported everything in their respective localities in good condition, 
and that the new tax law was meeting with very general favor. The treasurer was directed 
to pay to the chairmen of the groups three dollars for each member. 

The action of the secretary in awarding the contract for printing the annual proceedings 
to Bradford Rhodes & Co., who were the lowest bidders, was approved. 

It was decided that the term of office of the secretary should begin July 1, 1901, and that 
his salary should be paid quarterly. The date for the next annual meeting was fixed for 
October, 1992. The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel having been decided upon by the association as 
the place, the exact dates were left open, to be decided later. Various matters relating to 
panking were then discussed, and the meeting adjourned. 

The second meeting of the council of administration was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, December 19, 1901, the president, Mr. Bissell, presiding. The treasurer, Mr. Howe, and 
representatives of all the groups, except Group VIII, were present. There were also present 
by invitation Vice-President Griswold and Charles Adsit, chairman of the taxation com- 
mittee. 

At this meeting, several new members were reported. The chairmen of the various 
groups reported favorably on local matters. 

Mr. Adsit being asked for a report, stated that while the new tax law was not perfect and 
that some changes were desirable, still he did not think it would be possible or wise to push the 
matter further at the session of the Legislature. He further stated that he had had aconfer- 
ence with Senator Krum, the chairman of the committee on taxation in the State Legislature, 
and that the Senator had confirmed his opinion. He was requested to keep close watch on legis- 
lation at Albany, and if anything came up affecting the banks to give it prompt attention. 
This Mr. Adsit cheerfully promised to do. 

The arranging for the annual meeting was then taken up, and October 9 and 10, 1902, was 
fixed as the date. The appointing of a committee of arrangements was left in the hands of 
President Bissell, who subsequently appointed the following gentlemen: Henry P. Davison, 
chairman, 2 Wall Street, New York city; William H. Porter, Gates W. McGarrah, Edwin S. 
Schenck, William Sherer, Charles Adsit, Stephen M. Griswold. 

The matter of recognizing in some substantial manner the gentlemen who delivered 
addresses at Buffalo was considered, and a committee, consisting of G. K. Betts, Charles Adsit 
and Francis N. Mann, Jr., was appointed with power. The meeting then adjourned. 

The third meeting was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday evening, October 8, 
1902. 

REPORTS OF GROUPS. 


Group I: Regarding a report of our group for the past year I have very little of a 
report to make in the nature of any business transacted. We have had a few meetings, and 
we have spent the time in banquetting, smokers and theatre parties. The number of men- 
bers of this group has not changed much according to any report that I can give. 

The treasurer, Mr. Howe, has not reported to me any additions or withdrawals from the 
group, yet I think we have lost one or two banks by consolidation, and have had one addition, 
which leaves the number of members at present at forty-six. 


Group II: W. B. Farnham, acting secretary, states that owing to the death of C. C. 
Woodworth, the chairman, no meeting has been held and matters were very inactive. 


GrouP III: Group III has had only one meeting since the last annual convention, our 
spring meeting having been omitted. The meeting referred to was held at the Hotel Rath- 
burn, Elmira, on Wednesday, November 12, 1901, and was well attended. Various papers were 
read, and subjects discussed of local interest. The group has a way of working in something 
other than the serious side of banking, and on this occasion was delightfully entertained by 
an elaborate paper from Mr. Adsit, recounting some of his experiences abroad during the 
summer, 

The election of officers followed. when B. W. Wellington, of Corning, was made President 
and E. O. Eldredge of Owego, secretary. The financial report of the condition of the group 
showed a comfortable balance on hand. Of action taken in practical matters the one which 
has been of most use to the members of the gronp during the year has been that of a com- 
mittee which was appointed to secure a uniform rate of interest payments on deposits. It 
was found that the various members of the group were paying anywhere from one and one- 
half to four per cent. A medium rate, which was finally agrced upon after the expenditure 
of a good deal of effort on the part of the committee, has been adopted and seems to be work- 
ing satisfactorily. Our membership is the same as last year, thirty-four members. There 
have been no failures during the year, neither have any new banks been organized. The 
group continues to be in healthy working condition. 
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GrouPp IV: Group IV has held one meeting this year, on January 30, at the Yates Hotel, 
in Syracuse, as guests of the Syracuse Clearing-House Association. Twenty-five members 


registered. I know of no changes in membership; one failure has occurred during the year, 


the New York State Banking Company, of Syracuse. The meeting was addressed by T.E 
Carpenter, State secretary of the association, and by Charles Adsit, chairman of the State 
committee on taxation. 

Officers elected: Chairman, Anthony Lamb; secretary, G. W. Hannahs; executive com- 
mittee, L. H. Groesbeck, A. B. French, G. L. Bradford, H. Sudds, Chas, A. Peck. 


Group V: Group V has held only one meeting since the last meeting of the association, 
viz., at Albany, at the Fort Orange Club, in the latter part uf December. The meeting was 
very largely attended: interesting addresses were made, new officers elected, and a 
thoroughly good time enjoyed by all. 

The group is in a fine condition, the membership being seventy-three, with more in 
prospect. This is a slight decrease since last year, caused by the consolidation of some of the 
banks. 


Group VI: Group VI has held only one meeting during the year, the annual meeting, 
held at the Palatine Hotel, Newburgh, November 29 and 30, 1901, at which the following 
officers were elected : 

Chairman, Mr. Peter J. Elting, Vice-President Citizens’ National Bank, Yonkers; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Walter F. Haight, Cashier Bank of Millbrook. 

The chairman appointed as executive committee; J. H. Merchant, President National 
Bank of Stamford; Charles R. Dusenberry, director Citizens’ National Bank, Yonkers; 
Robert A. Patteson, President Tarrytown National Bank; Edward Elsworth, President Fall- 
kill National Bank, Poughkeepsie: David Graham, Cashier Matteawan National Bank. 

Mr. Graham did not accept on account of pressure of business. Ido not find among the 
books turned over to me any list of the members belonging to Group VI, but have been 
advised of no new members during the current year. 


Group VII: Group VII, during the year has held two meetings, December 4, the annual 
meeting, and another meeting on March 5, 1902. Average attendance, twenty. We have 
forty-four members in good standing according to the treasurer’s report. Of this number, 
the Kings County Bank of Brooklyn has been merged with the Union Bank and is out of 
business. The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank is now a branch of the Corn Exchange, as is also 
the Queens County Bank. 

We have the following branch banks: 


PARENT BANK. BRANCH BANK. 


Corn Exchange, New York City.................+eeeeeee0+--.-Queens County Bank. 
Mechanics and Traders’. 


Astoria Branch. 


coi ceeethe Kebederekenesseenneneill Schermerhorn Bank. 
DD i ciincvccnesecenesesenesestes sasdedbescnsanenl Hamilton Bank. 
I nici dees pied ceneeresadamanasateensbel Rockaway Beach. 
SE iiccccesenenadederereduatecesseseecssoonsooeseseds Richmond Hill, 


Elmhurst Branch. 


The following new banks have been orgnnized: Borough Bank, Brooklyn; Coney Island 
and Bath Beach, Brooklyn; Bank of North Hemstead, Port Washington, N. Y.; Centre 
Moriches, N. Y. 

During the year James M. Brush, President of the Bank of Huntington, a former chair- 
man of our group, and active member, has died. 

The matter of admission of trust companies was discussed, but no definite action taken. 
We have had pleasant meetings, and consider the group in good condition, socially and 
financially. 


Group VIII: Group VIII has held three meetings during the past year, the first on 
November 7, 1901, at which time the following officers were elected: Chairman, George F. 
Baker, President First National Bank, New York; secretary and treasurer, Gates W.. Mc- 
Garrah, Vice-President Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank, New York. 

Executive Committee: Henry P. Davison, Vice-President First National Bank, New 
York: Granville W. Garth, President Mechanics’ National Bank, New York; George W. 
Perkins, of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; Lewis E. Pierson, Vice-President New York 
National Exchange Bank, New York; Valentine P. Snyder, President Western National 
Bank, New York; William H. Porter, Vice-President Chemical National Bank, New York; 
Edwin 8. Schenck, President National Citizens’ Bank, New York; Albert H. Wiggin, Vice- 
President National Park Bank, New York. 
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The second meeting was in the nature of a banquet held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York city, on December 19, 1901, at which time the group was addressed by Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed, Hon. Henry E. Howland, Amos Parker Wilder and Rev. Donald Sage Mackay. The 
attendance at this banquet was the largest in the history of the group. 

The third meeting was held May 9, 1902, instead of in the fall as usual, so that the com- 
mittees could be appointed earlier in the year, and the following gentlemen were elected: 

Chairman, J. Edward Simmons, President Fourth National Bank, New York; secretary 
and treasurer, Lewis E. Pierson, Vice-President New York National Exchange Bank, New 
York. 

Executive Committee: William C. Duvall, Cashier National Bank of Commerce, New 
York: Ruel W. Poor. President Garfield National Bank, New York: 8. C. Schaefer, President 
the German Bank, New York; Charles H. Stout, Vice-President First National Bank, New 
York; E. J. Stalker, Cashier Chase National Bank, New York. 

With three exceptions, all of the banks in the group are now members. We hope to bring 
the exceptions in line before long. 


The present membership of the association is 463, a gain of fifteen during the year. The 
total includes 246 National banks, 139 State and fifty-seven private, The membership is dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Group I has a membership at present of fifty-four; thirty-two National, thirty State and 
one private. 

Group II bas a membership of twenty-five, a loss of one over last year; ten National, ten 
State and five private. 

Group IIT has a membership of thirty-one, a loss of three; twenty-one National, seven 
State and three private. 

Group IV hasa membership of sixty-one, a loss of one; fifty-two National, four State and 
five private. 

Group V has a membership of eighty-five, a gain of seven over last year; sixty-nine 
National, thirteen State ard three private. 

Group VI has a membership of forty: thirty-four National, and six State. 

Group VII has a membership of forty-four, a gain of two over last year; eleven National 
and thirty-three State. 

Group VIT1 has a membership of one hundred and twenty-three, a gain of eleven during 
the year; forty-seven National, thirty-six State and forty private. 

As the subject of bank money orders has been widely discussed, and as for some months 
many banks have been actively issuing the orders through the medium of the Bankers’ Money 
Order Association of New York, your secretary deemed the subject of sufficient interest and 
importance to accept an invitation extended by the officers of that association, to meet the 
secretaries of other States in conference in New York city. A very interesting meeting, 
attended by some twenty-five secretaries of State Bankers’ Associations, was held on March 
15 last, and after due investigation and thorough discussion a resolution wus passed by the 
secretaries, unanimously approving of the plan and system of the Bankers’ Money Order 
Association as calculated to benefit the banking fraternity, and calling upon the banks of 
the various States to give it their support. I have no hesitation in saying that I believe 
members will find it advantageous to use the system. 

There seems to be a growing desire on the part of trust companies to join our association, 
your secretary having received numerous requestsfor membership. It would seem advisable 
to give this matter early consideration, as it is not unlikely that the trust companies will 

organize among themselves if they are not admitted to the association. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next order of business is the report of Frank E. Howe, of 
Troy, the treasurer of the association. 


REPORT OF FRANK E. HOWE, TREASURER. 
The report of the treasurer of the New York State Bankers’ Association is as follows: 


Succeeding J. F. Thompson, as treasurer I received from him............. $6,788.31 
Received from 453 members for annua! dues ending Octoher 1, 1902........ . 
By order of council of administration, fees were refunded to the Bank of 
New Rochelle, leaving net ——a 452. 
Interest received from Manufacturers’ National Bank, Troy, on daily 
balances to October 1, 1902. ........cceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees ec ececcccecccces 75.06 
ven from 488 members for annual dues, for year ending October 1, 


Miicceuekedseddmeibecddereneuseedeesbesuneennnsstesensanssebsacebonntecienéess 5,220.00 

I . oc ncadavesennds -o0innenrendeescesseoeandnesegoseeenensseseons $17,503.37 
From which there has been disbursed, by order of the President upon 

Se Wc cc cecccccccocccccsstencecdocecscosccoecseosscossccees 9,930.52 


Leaving balance in the EYEASULY.... 00. ceeeeeececececccseenereeereeereeees $7,572.85 
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The total membership for year ending October 1, 1962, is 452 divided into groups as 
follows: 
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EE a eR IR 24 | Group VI.........ccccccccccccccccvccvcccess 4) 
BOG BEL,.. ccccccccccccescesccccsesescceses BF ls dncspencnincecannccnsoarnsenees 44 
SPE Rae aE TE ee ee Se |. rere nr he 





Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 







GROUP I... ..ccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccecs D | GLOUP V........ccccccccccccscccees Leccceees 78 
D. (< cndccnpeansdensemeesieeeeneied 2, ree swesduddaeneeces 40 
in cinitatunkigscaoassineetionsiis i nin cnkuabihandekereubbetannen 41 
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The classification of the total disbursements, $9,930.52, is as follows: 























RE OE a TT EN Ee or $3,646,65 
: cc cckcdce ds cevccccccedvocccescesoccsccacccccceeses $1,567.20 
:. i ct seen een etesetentsoseueanes 190.96 
I I BI occ cvcccdcdcccccccccececsccecscccescec 237.46 
1 ENE ORT EN LN ere ee 213.30 2,208.92 
= a is cctniedcbcus cdendhe sdneedeeseeeebenetueasesoediasewess 2,624.70 
| I ee ce uens 1,358.00 
My ii ia eile od bu Le eecdeneeienee deedeneseseseenbeeesees 10.00 
i a sss ee eeebeasseetbawns 84.25 
4 i $9,930.52 
sf 
The total memership reported at the 1901 convention was.................+ee0.- 449 
From which there have been lost by merger into other banking institutions 8 
ASAE NR KAO ERELERERTEdED ERK déde sda Uendenddeedoederdenesansoneeseneaeoene 4 
4 i i i a a a i le eae iene 3 
} TERS TREY Sete hy Bee a PEC eV ET ae Ne ene aT SE Re 15 
° 434 
in a rednecks eeeaineneunscweesbobaeveenenteneseese 18 
Net membership to September 30, 1902............ ccc ccccccccccccccccccscccccces 452 
i a es ee teen seerenebennes ewabeneesion 433 
Lost by merger into other banking institutions.................ccccseecceces 17 
PD indk cit ended sedukuliebnedepenbbedbiassernenaconheeeuretes 1 
EEE TED ANE eT eT Ee ee a ee ee a a ey ea Leas 1 
19 
EET ARRIETA EN RE INT a Pe EE 12 
a cn i i il i oa 7 
426 
ELE SD Ne eT a ne a EN EO eT a aT 433 
| EE La ee On aE Te ee re ee mE hee 1 
445 


Respectfully submitted 
FRANK E. Howe, Treasurer. 
On motion the report was received. 
PRESIDENT BissELL: Of course this report will have to go to an auditing com- 
mittee. I will appoint as such auditing committee David Cromwell, of White 
Plains; W. I. Taber, of Herkimer, and L. J. Clark, of Pulaski. They will report 
to-morrow morning, at which time the approval of the treasurer’s report will be in 
order. 
We will now have an address by Mr. William A. Nash, President of the Corp 
Exchange Bank, the subject of which will be ‘‘ Branch Banks.” I now have the 
honor to present Mr. Nash. 
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BraNncH BANKING—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM A. NASH, PRESIDENT CORN EXCHANGE 
Bank, NEw YORK. 


In accepting the invitation of your committee to address you on the subject of Branch 
Banking, I did not at first realize that in my desire to meet their wishes I was placing myself 
in an embarrassing position. 

The member of this association which I represent was the first bank to take advantage of 
the New York law authorizing the creation of branches, and so far has been the most import- 
ant. organizer of these subsidiary institutions. Under these circumstances 1 am loath to 
appear before you as the champion of a system in which I am so deeply interested, inasmuch 
as such an attitude might involve criticism of methods that differ from that system. But I 
shall, in the remarks I am to make, rely on the good sense and leniency of my audience, which 
includes so many competent authorities on the general subject of banking. Il wish to propose 
that where my views do not coincide with yours, we respect one another’s opinions—and 
agree to disagree. This will allow me to speak with greater freedom of my persona! connec- 
tion with the subject, and release me from the suspicion of using this address for the celebra- 
tion of my particular connection with branch banking. 

In 1893 I had the bonor of being a member of the most important loan committee ever 
appointed by the New York Clearing-House. Within a year two of the members of that 
committee have departed thislife. The lamented chairman, Frederick D. Tappen, will always 
be held in the most grateful and admiring remembrance. The opportunities that I had of 
observing his courage, his sagacity and his ability were very many, and I am sure his asso- 
ciates will ever recall the strength and vigor with which he approached the problems that 
were every day presented to us during that disturbed time. Peace to his honored memory. 

The loan committee of the New York Clearing-House becemes in a financial crisis the 
center of all the woes and trials of those unhappy seasons. It is by force of circumstances 
the trusted repository of the weaknesses and wants of the banks, and its sympathies and 
resources are appealed to day by day. Every morning brings a fresh batch of needs to apply 
the remedy and assist in keeping the wheels on the track. I mention my connection with this 
memorable committee to explain how some of the facts that came to its knowledge in 1893 had 
the effect of turning my attention to branch banking. 

The clearing-house loan certificate, now so famous as an effectual remedy for strained con 
ditions of finance, can in the nature of things be used and appropriated directly only by the 
members of the clearing-house association. They are issued only to the associated banks, 
and their circulation is prohibited beyond these banks. The outside banks can participate in 
the help these certificates afford in an indirect way only and not asa matter of right. So long 
as the clearing-house banks were so disposed, the assistance they received at such times by 
the issue of certiticates was shared with banks connected with them, but this consideration 
was given as a gratuity and nota right. The position of the non-member bank thus became 
one of great uncertainty and anxiety, and I think it will be recalled by every institution that 
in 1893 was using our clearing-house indirectly and with no right to its privileges, that their 
situation was unenviable, unsafe and unhappy. They were the wards of institutions already 
heavily burdened with their own cares, and anxious to lessen those cares as much as they 
could. The non-member bank was then in the painful position of existing by sufferance. 
Their clearing-house representative would willingly have given up the agency, and there 
were none who were anxious to adopt them had they been thrown off. This state of affairs 
continued for several months, when the redemption of the certificates restored things to their 
normal condition and released the outside banks from their unpleasant situation. Their sol- 
vency was in no wise affected or questioned. It was simply their isolation and want of close 
union witb the great banks that placed them in this unsatisfactory position. 

The dilemma in which these banks were placed, disturbed me very keenly, as I was con- 
nected not only with the loan committee, but also with several of these exterior banks, as a 
member of their board of directors. Indeed, the most trying and exhausting financial crisis 
that I remember, was the so-called panic of 1893. . 

Naturally, such experience leads thinking men to devise remedies for the future. The 
clearing-house machinery has not arrived at its present efficiency without many changes and 
improvements. Every emergency has added to the skill with which the next one has been 
handled. To my mind the lesson of 1893 was the need of additional protection to the non- 
member banks in financial crisis. There were two ways in which it could be done, One was 
to become a member of the clearing-house association. The requirements, however, of that 
membership are, very wisely, made exacting. No bank with small capital or resources can 
hope for admission to a partnership on an insufficient contribution to its strength, and so the 
association has fixed a limit which a large majority of the small banks scattered over the city 
are unable to approach, The other way was by association among themselves, but that could 
only be accomplished by a union of capital, and for this a large central bank with branches 
seemed to me to be the only solution. 
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BRANCH BANKING MERELY AN EXERCISE OF COMMON SENSE. 


I am free to say that the branch banking organized by the Corn Exchange Bank is the 
application of common sense to a situation and nothing more. There is no royal patent of 
ideas in the matter. It is a system such as any intelligent banker could reason out and apply. 
I grant you that the reasoning out—the academic portion—was the easier part, and can be 
communicated to youin this address. But the application of those ideas to existing condi- 

. tions became a much more serious matter, and here, as always, the practical working is a 
matter of individual talent, which we all know is so difficult to discover and secure. 

The idea suggested by my observations in 1893, was this: As the New York Clearing- 
Honse then associated all its members together in practically one bank and unified all the 
capital and resources to meet an emergency, so it might and should be possible that the very 
useful and small institutions scattered over the city should be able to rely upon one central 
bank for their help and support in troublous times; that one bank with sufficient capital 
should assume to these smaller banks the same position of protection that the clearing-house 
did to its members. So that the logical position is, that branch banking is the permanent 
extension to small institutions of that support that is given to the clearing-house bank when 
they join together for mutual protection. 

In 1898 there was passed by the New York Legislature an act authorizing branch banking, 
that is so brief and comprehensive that I will read it in full: 


**No bank in this State, or an officer or director thereof, shall open or keep an office of 
deposit or discount other than its principal place of business, except that any bank located 
in a city of over one million inhabitants, according to the last State or Federal enumeration 
and whose certificate of incorporatiun shall] so provide, may open and keep one or more 
branch offices in such city for the receipt and payment of deposits and for making loans and 
discounts to the customers of such branch offices only ; provided, however, that before open- 
ing any branch office the approval in writing of the Superintendent of Banks shall be first 
obtained, and no loans or discounts shall be made except such as may have been previously 
authorized by the board of directors. Every such officer or director violating the provisions 
of this section shall forfeit to the people of the State the sum of one thousand dollars for 
every such violation.” 

This act owes its existence to the suggestions of R. A. McCurdy, President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, and was framed by Joseph S. Auerbach, a well-known 
lawyer of this city. When its terms became known to me I saw that the opportunity of 
accomplishing that which was so much needed in the panic of 1893 had arrived. I saw also not 
only the opportunity for a system for protection in dangerous times, but one for efficiency 
and economy of operation in all times, and so the bank with which I am connected determined 
to take advantage of a lawsosalutary. Other New York institutions are also availing them- 
selves of the privilege of the law, and in due time I look to see the conversion of small banks 
into branches and the creation of new branches go on, until every part of the city is furnished 
with banking facilities of a character strong enough and competent to meet every demand 
that may be made upon it. The State law, of course, allows the privilege of branch banking 
to State institutions only. A majority of the small institutions outside the clearing-house 
are under the State law. 

Our method hag been to absorb existing banks by the retirement of their capital, and to 
start new branches in localities where it has seemed to us there was a field for additional] 
banking facilities. We have in this way terminated the corporate existence of seven banks 
within the limits of New York city and have opened an equal number of new branches, so 
that at present we have in addition to the main bank, fourteen branches, You will readily 
understand that under the New York law a bank with branches is simply a bank which for 
the convenience of depositors opens offices in any part of the city. The capital of the parent 
bank applies equally to each branch, and covers the liability to every depositor no matter 
where he may be located. A dealer in the newest and most remote part of the city, dealing 
with such a branch, is as fully protected by the capital as if he was in the center of affairs and 
doing a large bu-iness with the central bank, It is the extension to a myriad of small deposi- 
tors of the protection of a large capital and surplus that constitutes the Jeading merit of the 
branch system. The branch, through the main bank, has also all the advantages of the clear- 
ing-house, the value of which franchise is now highly estimated. It therefore follows that 
the embarrassments that have in the past attended small institutions in times of financial 
stress are very much modified and lessened by a legalized system of association, such as is now 
termed branch banking. 

BRANCH BANKING AND EMPLOYEES. 

As bankers you readily comprehend the statements I have made relative to the motive 

and value of association under one capital, and you must also be alive to the advantages of a 


central management. I have remarked on the desirability of securing executive talent. All 
lines of business are engaged in this quest. There is no need of able and energetic men going 
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without employment or good salaries, In our branch systems we are keeping a keen lookout 
for bright, thinking men, who are desirous of making their way in their business. In the 
banks which have become branches by giving up their corporate existence, we have been glad 
to retain every capable man, and practically we have not reduced the furce in any of the 
banks soadopted. When we have created new branches, competent men have been in request 
and bave had the first chance as managers, tellers, etc. 

The officers of branches of course, have a more limited sphere of action than the officers 
of a bank, but none the less is the requirement of ability and judgment. He has not the care 
of the reserve, for that 1s attended to at headquarters. He is not worried by an excess of 
uninvested funds and compelled to go downtown to buy paper or find good collateral loans, 
for his surplus is massed in the main bank and is handled there .This prevents duplication of 
lines to borrowers, and concentrates the management of unemployed money in one experi- 
enced department rather than commit it to a number of officers who may lack the knowledge 
that is at the command of large central institutions. 

The manager of a branch is expected to do three things—to attract and accumulate 
deposits, to keep down expenses, and to master the credits of hisown customers. The central 
bank on its part, superintends and scrutinizes these credits and approves or disapproves new 
lines of discounts, or eniargement of old lines. It calls from each branch daily a statement 
of its condition, of the loans and discounts made, the overdrafts, and the ditferences in cash. 
The character of the cash on hand is also reported, the new accounts that may have been 
opened, and those which have been closed with the reason therefor, also the notes which have 
been paid during theday. In brief, the main bank knows by the reports of the managers the 
exact condition of the entire system at the close of business the night before. The superin- 
tendence of the central bank goes still further. There is a thorough method of inspection. 
Committees of clerks of one branch are detailed to examine another branch, and often in this 
way the entire bank is completely examineiin one day. These examinations are made with- 
out notice, and are frequent enough to accomplish the object without being an annoyance. 
A system of changes of clerks from one position to another or from one branch to another 
and compulsory vacation of every employee at least once, and in some cases twice a year, has 
been found serviceable in promoting correctness and efficiency. The collection of out-of town 
checks is consolidated into the parent bank and there they are forwarded to the various cor- 
respondents throughout the country, and is thus kept under better observation than if each 
branch attended to its own work. It is impossible under such asystem of reports and inspec- 
tion that there should be a duplication of credits or loans. 

All this complicated machinery, involving as it does a.vast amount of detail, would work 
badly but for the help of the telephone. The managers of a branch are thusin instant com- 
munication with the central office and consultations are continually going on. How much 
intelligence and grasp of the system is necessary to a successful working, you as practical 
bankers can easily divine. It is no boy’s play, but when organized by experienced banking 
men the ease with which a vast amount of additional detail can be handled is almost incredible. 

I do not know whether I have succeeded in giving you a very clear idea of the process by 
which the varied interests in diverse branches can be gathered together at one point and 
directed with ease aud success. : Itisa matter of development and evolution. We have found 
it to work with facility, but only after a great many experiments and sifting out of impracti- 
cable methods from those which were found to be entirely suitable and efficient. ‘Therefore, 
when it is asserted that branch banking on paper can be nadea very beautiful and symmetri- 
cal affair, it is quite true. It is also true that it can be made a success in practice, though 
here, as said before, the element of personal ability comes in very largely. 

It was this view of the matter that led us in forming the system of branch banking to 
depend not on what had been done in England, or France, or Germany, or Canada, but to 
work out the system here in America, and we did not need to go to books or precedents 
to discover that a bank with branches js simply one great bank with its sphere of action scat- 
tered over a certain area, but controlled and governed as absolutely as if all the clerks, books, 
cash and depositors were gathered into one building. 


EXTENSION OF THE BRANCH BANKING SYSTEM. 


Whether the sphere of branch banking could be extended beyond a great and homogene- 
ous city, Iam not prepared to say. Theoretically, it would seem to be possible; but all of us 
are familiar with the way theories are sometimes affected by hard and unlooked-for facts, and 
it is a question in my mind whether local pride, prejudice, interests and peculiarities will not 
be too strong for that desirable unity which we find possible in a city, where a branch can be 
visited and inspected every day and the managers and clerks are easily observable and mingle 
together. 

Of its favorable working in a great city under the conditions I have cited, I have now no 
manner of doubt. Itis true that the experiment has thus far been tried under prosperous 
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and favoring conditions. We have been sailing before the wind now for several years. The 
skies are still bright, but squalls are not impossible and some day there may beastorm. In 
these disturbed seasons which are by no means obsolete because they are out of fashion, the 
question of how branch banking will ride out the gale has occurred to no one oftener than to 
thespeaker. Itseems to me that the dangers to the creditors of the banks have not increased: 
but on the contrary the guarantees given to depositors have been multiplied and strength- 
ened by this union of small institutions under one strong, responsible head. We have not 
ignored or been unmindful of criticisms that have been made on this new form of banking. 
It has been claimed that the small local borrower would suffer by the control of a strong and 
remote central bank and that the accommodations would be curtailed by the use of funds in 
larger and more profitable ventures. This is a mistake and a fallacy. The small loans are 
very often the best, certainly the risk of loss is limited and the rates paid for money are 
higher than in the centers where the dollars most do congregate. I can compare the funds 
placed at the disposal of the main bank by the branches to an army held in reserve for help 
and assistance at points where it is most needed. At times one branch makes heavy demands 
for money, again it contributes largely and some other department gets the use of its unneeded 
funds. The ability to move money to points where a good demuand exists is certainly an 
improvement on the o.d system which I have described as existing in 1893. 

Iam conscious of not having given this subject that thorough treatment that would 
entitle an address before such a body and on such an occasion to a permanent place in finan- 
cial literature. I am not versed in the rhetoric that makes such papers sometimes so imposing 
and, as one has said, so dismal. 1 have endeavored in an offhand way to give a reason for the 
faith that is in me—and I trust have thus been able to contribute to the interest attending 
this most pleasant and important convention. 


PRESIDENT BrssELL: We have listened with a great deal of interest and pleasure 
to Mr. Nash's address, and in the name of the association I beg leave to teuder to 
him our appreciation and hearty thanks. 

The ordinary course heretofore has been after the delivery of addresses to throw 
the subject open for discussion, but in this instance I feel that the subject has been 
so thoroughly d scussed that nothing further could be added. However, if any 
delegate feels otherwise an opportunity is now accorded for the expression of views 
on the subject. 

Mr. Trier, of Marathon: I would like to inquire of Mr. Nash, if it is in order, 
whether or not it would not be practicable to extend the system he has spoken of to 
the smaller cities throughout the State ? 

Mr. Nasu; Entirely so, in my opinion. 

Mr. Trier: Ido not feel content to let this address go by without extending to 
the speaker a formal vote of thanks for it. I therefore move you, Mr. President, 
that the association extends to Mr. Nash a rising vote of thanks for his masterly 
address, 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT BIssELL: The next order of business is the nomination of officers for 
the ensuing year, and the usual procedure is to call the groups in their order, and, 
as each group is called, for its chairman to risggand put in nomination whoever he 
sees fit. 

Group I is located in the westerly part of the State, and is my own group. [ 
have not seen the chairman of it here, but I take the liberty of asking Mr. La Salle 
to speak for the group. 

Mr. La Sate, of Buffalo: On behalf of Group I, I beg leave to present the 
name of Hon. Stephen M. Griswold, of Brooklyn, for president of this association. 

PRESIDENT BIssELL: Group II. 

Mr. Brewster, of Rochester: The chairmanship of Group II is vacant at the 
present time, but I think I can safely express the sentiments of the group when I 
say that I heartily second the nomination of Mr. Griswold. 

PRESIDENT BIssELL: Group III (no response). Group IV. 
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Hon. GEorRGE B. Sioan, of Oswego: Ido not happen to be a member of the 
group that goes to make up the representative body, Mr. President, but I am quite 
warranted in saying that there is only one sentiment in the locality where the group 
is located, and that is in favor of Mr. Griswold for the office of president of this 
association. It gives me very great pleasure to be asked to make this announce- 
ment for the group, because it has so happened that I have had in the past official 
relations with Mr. Griswold of a somewhat intimate character, which have given me 
an excellent knowledge—better perhaps than many other associations could—of the 
character of the man, and I want to say that that knowledge leads us to state here 
with the utmost emphasis that no man could possess higher qualities of manhood 
for the performance of the duties of such an office than Stephen M. Griswold, and 
as regards those other qualities that adapt him to the performance of the duties of 
the office nearly every gentleman here is quite as familiar as I am, and they com- 
mend themselves so strongly that I think there cannot be a dissenting voice in this 
convention against its being the good fortune of this association to have Mr. Griswold 
represent it for the coming year in the important office of president. 

The remaining groups were called, and all seconded Mr. Griswold’s nomination. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: Gentlemen, I think we can congratulate ourselves upon 
our nominee for president. The next in order is the nomination of a candidate for 
vice-president, Group I. 

Mr. Tripp: On behalf of the members of Group I, I am asked to present the 
name of Charles H. Sabin, of Albany, for vice-president. 

The other groups seconded Mr. Sabin’s nomination. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: The next office for which a nomination should be made is 
that of secretary. I will call upon Group I to present a nomination. 

Mr. La SALLE: Mr. President and gentlemen, because of the overshadowing 
efficiency of the present secretary, Group I will nominate the present incumbent, T. 
Ellwood Carpenter, of Mt. Kisco. 

Mr. Carpenter’s nomination was seconded by all the various groups. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: The nomination of a treasurer is next in order. Whom 
does Group I nominate ? 

Mr. La SALE: I take great pleasure in nominating for treasurer E. P. Johnson, 
of Glens Falls. 

The nomination was seconded by the chairmen of the several groups. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: The ticket is now complete. The formal election will 
not take place until to morrow. 

CHARLES Apstt, of Hornellsville: Mr. President, I think the time has come 
when this association ought to have a new man at the head of the taxation committee 
(cries of no, no, no). I beg the gentlemen to hear me. I think there is no doubt 
about this being a wise course to pursue. There is going to be more or less legisla- 
tion in which we will all be interested. Now, there are a great many on that com- 
mittee who could do much better work at Albany than I could do, and I am quite 
sure it will be for the interest of the association to put a new man at the head of it. 
I therefore want to present my resignation and to nominate in my stead Senator 
Persons, of Buffalo. Senator Persons has been a most useful member of the com- 
mittee and he has not only the confidence and respect, but the friendship, of every- 
body at Albany from the Governor down, and he can do more effective work there 
in one hour than I could do in a day. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Adsit’s remarks in pre- 
senting his resignation. What is your pleasure ? 

Henry P. Davison, of New York: I move you, sirs, that the resignation of 
Mr. Adsit be accepted. 

Mr. Brewster: Before any action is taken by the association in this matter I 
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would like to say that Mr. Adsit has done a great work for this association. If we 
cannot have Mr. Adsit, why, I believe Senator Persons would be an ideal man for 
the place; but it is my opinion that he is a man of too many affairs and too busy to 
accept the position, and perhaps he would not be willing to devote as much time to 
our interests as Mr. Adsit did. We know how well Mr. Adsit can do the work. 
Senator Persons has been on the committee all the way through, and I have no doubt 
that he has rendered very valuable assistance to Mr. Adsit. In fact, I presume Mr. 
Adsit bases his suggestion of Senator Persons’ name on the ground of his experience 
with him and because he knows what valuable assistance he has given him. At the 
same time, it seems to me we will make a mistake to swap horses in mid-stream if 
Mr. Adsit can possibly be induced to remaiu on the committee. 

Mr. Apsir: Gentlemen, it is not because 1 wish to avoid any work that I do 
this, but because I believe it is in the interest of the association to have Senator 
Persons at the head of the committee. I will say this, that I should be willing to 
serve on the committee and to do anything I can to further the interests of the asso- 
ciation, but I believe we ought to have Senator Persons at the head of it. 

Mr. BREwsTER: Perhaps if Mr. Adsit will consent to remain on the committee 
it might be well to accede to his wishes and allow him to give way to Senator 
Persons as the head of the committee. ; 

Mr. Apsit: I would suggest that the association allow Senator Persons to select 
his own committee. 

Mr. SLOAN: It appears to me that it would be a very happy solution of the 
matter, now that we have the intimation from Mr. Adsit that he will consent to 
remain on the committee to elect Senator Persons. Therefore, I will be willing to 
second the motion made by the gentleman from New York accepting Mr. Adsit’s 
resignation. 

PRESIDENT BIssELL: Then, as the chair understands it, Mr. Davison moves that 
the resignation of Mr. Adsit be accepted, and Senator Sloan seconds the motion with 
the proviso that Mr. Adsit be requested to continue as a member of the committee. 

Mr. SLoan: That is it. 

PswESIDENT BIssELL: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, and I know with 
what emotion you have heard Mr. Adsit’s resignation. So far as I am personally 
concerned I share the sentiments expressed by Mr. Brewster in regard to Mr. Adsit. 
I also have the highest appreciation for Senator Persons. Out of respect to both 
Mr. Adsit and Mr. Persons, and my love for both of them, I think we should accede 
to Mr. Adsit’s wishes. All who are in favor of the motion as stated by the chair 
will signify the same by saying aye—those opposed no. (Carried.) 

The convention then took a recess to Friday at 11 A. M. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS, OCTOBER 10. 


PRESIDENT BIssELL: Gentlemen, we will now proceed to business. The first 
order of business this mornIng is the reports of special committees. Under that head 
the first committee to report is the auditing committee, if they are ready. 

Davip CROMWELL, of White Plains: I want to report on behalf of the auditing 
committee, that they have examined the books and vouchers of the treasurer and 
find them all correct, and I desire to present this report : 

We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the treasurer of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association and the vouchers for the expenditures therein 
stated, and find them correct. DaAvip CROMWELL, 

W. I. TABER, 
Louris J. CLARKE, 
Committee. 
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On motion the report was received and the committee discharged with thanks. 

On motion the report of the treasurer was accepted. 

PRESIDENT BrssELL: The next order is unfinished business, and after that new 
business is the next in order; but I think both those might be classified under the 
head of miscellaneous business. Therefore, if there is anything under the head of 
miscellaneous business it will now be in order. 

Mr. Sarru, of Freeport: Mr. President, as secretary of group VII, I have had 
frequent inquries made to me as to the standing of branch banks in our association. 
We have a number of them in our group, and I would like to suggest that this is a 
matter that ought to be referred tosome committee—to the council of administration, 
perhaps—for consideration, so that we may know whether they have a standing the 
same as the parent bank has, or whether they are to be considered as being merged 
in that bank and not entitled to individual representation at these meetings or at our 
group meetings. At the present time we have a gentleman who is connected with 
a branch bank on our executive committee, and he feels a little delicacy in serving, 
not knowing whether his bank is regularly represented in this organization or not. 
Therefore, if it is proper, I would move that this matter be referred to the council 
of administration. 

This motion was carried. 

Mr. Tripp, of Marathon: Mr. President and Gentlemen—Referring to the very 
able address delivered by yourself yesterday and the suggestions therein contained, 
I desire to offer a resolution for the purpose of having it read, and not having any 
discussion of it now, and then that it be referred to the council of administration and 
they be directed to take such action upon it as in their judgment may be wise. 

THE PRESIDENT: If the gentleman will hand his resolution to the secretary it 
will be read. 


SECRETARY CARPENTER (reading): Whereas, The present bankruptcy law was passed for 
the avowed purpose of reiieving the financial embarrassment of persons engaged in worthy 
business enterprises and to euable them to again engage in such business pursuits, and 

Whereas, Sufficient time having elapsed for the accomplishment of that purpose, to con- 
tinue the said law longer in force induces extravagant living and reckless speculation, 
encourages fraud and dishonesty and impairs the credit of honest men of small capital; and 

Whereas, In its enforcement and administration, the assets of the debtor are made com- 
paratively worthless and the dividends of the creditors—if anything at all, are made so small 
as to be scarcely worth a consideration; therefore, 

Resolved, The present bankruptcy law having outlived its usefulness, should no longer 
remain upon our statute books, and that we, the members and representatives of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association in convention assembled, ask our representatives in Congress 
to secure its repeal at the earliest possibie moment. 


The resolution was referred to the council of administration. 

On motion the question of the place for holding the next annual convention of 
the association was referred to the council of administration with power. 

SEYMOUR DExtTER, of Elmira: In order that it may be disposed of, and voicing 
what I know is the sentiment of every delegate present, I move that the thanks of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association be and they are tendered to the committee 
of arrangements, of which H. P. Davison is chairman, for the splendid manner in 
which their committee have organized for the reception and entertainment of the 
delegates to this convention. 

The motion was seconded from all parts of the hall. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: Before putting the question on this motion I want to say 
that personally I also thank that committee. I think they have done a most success- 
ful work, and they are not only entitled to the thanks of this association, but the 
bankers of the group are also entitled to our thanks. 

The motion was carried. 
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Hon. GrorGeE B. Sioan, of Oswego: Mr. President and Gentlemen—An impulse 
has moved me to rise in my place and make a motion ; and the motion I propose to 
make, now that I am on my feet, embarrasses me very much, because I desire to 
make a motion that shall adequately express the gratitude and thanks of all the mem- 
bers of this association, and especially of those members from the rural districts, of 
whom I am one, for the extraordinary hospitality and kindness that has been shown 
to this association by the members of Group VIII of the City of New York, in giv- 
ing us the opportunity for an evening of enjoyment that Iam sure has made such 
an impression upon all of us and those who are fortunate enough to have their wives 
here to participate in this, that we shall never forget it as long as our lives shall be 
spared. It was really a most novel way, creditable to the ingenuity as well as to 
the cordial hospitality which prompted it on the part of the members of the group 
that I have named. I really feel quite unequal to express what I have heard 
expressed by so many members individually this morning and last evening, and that 
is why I said that I almost hesitated, hoping that somebody would make a motion 
that would express it more adequately than I can. I have not prepared any written 
resolution, but assuring the members of that group that it comes from the heart, 
that we fully appreciate it all and thank them most heartily for the hospitality 
shown us. I hope the resolution will be adopted by a rising vote. 

WitiraM Kemp, of Troy: Mr. President I rise to second the motion. I sat by 
the side of Senator Sloan all last evening, and I noticed how greatly he enjoyed the 
whole of it, particularly when that little woman turned a back somersault. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: I am quite sure Mr. Kemp noticed the incident if Senator 
Sloan did. 

Mr. Stoan: Mr. Chairman, I won’t give Mr. Kemp away by telling any remarks 
that he made at the time. 

Mr. Henry F. Sammts, of Huntington: My friend who has just spoken has 
forestalled what I am going to say, but I will add that being so near neighbors as 
we are with members of Group VIII, I feel it incumbent upon me to second the 
motion extending thanks of the association for the hospltality that has been shown 
us. Many are not aware that Group VIL is a little peculiarly situated. We are 
connected with Group VIII by the Brooklyn Bridge, and so we feel that it is incum- 
bent upon us to second this motion, and it is with great pleasure that I do so. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: I can add nothing to the words that have been said. If I 
could I would gladly do it. Unfortunately, the dictionary was made before this 
committee commenced operation and I am out of words. I will simply put the 
motion and I will ask you to respond by rising. As many as there are of you who 
are in favor of this motion will signify it by rising. (Carried.) 

Next in order is the address by Senator Fassett, whom I now have the honor to 
introduce to you. 


ADDRESss BY Hon. J. SLOAT FASSETT. 


I hope, gentlemen, as 1 have hoped before when I have met you individualiy, that you 
are in the affirmative and not the negative mood. I am really and genuinely embarrassed, 
as I face you all this morning, having no definite theme, but wanting to talk with you as fel- 
iow Americans on some of the topics of the hour. I have not had the time to undertake to 
be instructive, even if 1 had the assurance. My hope is that I may interest you in some sug- 
gestions looking toward the ultimate expansion of American banking enterprise. 

I realize the honor that the committee extended to me in asking me to come before you, 
giving me a chance to see and to know you, and to compare some views with you. I realize 
that you are earnest men, engaged earnestly in grave and important business. I realize that 
you are the custodians of the financial health and the financial honor and the financial pros- 
perity of the greatest State of the United States. I see here men who have made this State 
what it isin many enterprises, and particularly in all financia! undertakings, the leading State 
and the most aggressive and progressive nation in the world. You have made New York 
State easily first, the Empire State, in the great industrial enterprises that adorn it and the 
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country west and south of it. All roads used to lead to Rome. All roads in this country 
lead to New York. It is to be part of our endeavor to make all roads from all over the world 
lead to New York. New York State and this Imperial City are a splendid product of the 
genius of the fathers and something of a tribute to the ability of their sons. 

New York State, to do her justice, should stand at the head of the roll of Colonies. We 
are entitled to more credit than has been given us. We have been fertile in constructive 
genius, in industrial and mechanic arts and in political science, but we have, perhaps, been 
deficient in historians. New England, in that respect, has had a long advantage of us. 

New York has had a great many “‘firsts’’ to her credit. Here, in this Colony, first in all the 
world was substantial freedom of worship guaranteed. We were the first to receive and 
welcome men of all creeds when they were still burning witches and whipping Quakers and 
expelling Baptists from New England. Manhood suffrage was first guaranteed by the New 
York State constitution. The first Congress of our country met here. The first President 
was inaugurated here and delivered his first inaugural within a few blocks of where we are 
now assembled. The first railroads were built by New Yorkers. The first steamboat was built 
and operated by New Yorkers. The first telegraph line was built by New Yorkers. The first 
cable was laid under the sea by New York capital and ability and courage. The first Pull- 
man car was built and equipped by a New Yorker. The stars and stripes floated for the first 
time from Fort Schuyler in the valley of the Mohawk. The backbone of British power in 
America was broken over the stony ridges along the Hudson Valley and on the fields of Sar- 
atoga. New York Colony contributed three-fifths of the men and more than half the money 
to carry on the great war of the Revolution. New York State was foremost in the great 
battle for human rights in the subsequent war which brought sorrow and glory to us all. 
New York State has moditied methods of legal procedure in all the English-speaking world. 
She has given constitutions and Governors and United States Senators to all the States west 
of the Ohio River. She has been first in all great reforms. 

What we have derived from the fathers we have maintained and will hand down glorified 
and enhanced to our children. . 

All this has not happened by accident. It has been because there have been gathered here. 
earnest men, men building their State upon the same foundation that they built their charac-. 
ter—honesty, law, order, freedom, equal opportunity and fair play. 

The world at large is living to-day a strenuous life. We are living ourselves in a very 
interesting period of the world’s history. 

I believe in years to come the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century are to be used as dividing great historical epochs. If our father 
Adam had lived until the present day, he would have seen more changes in the last fifty years 
affecting the material, the mechanical} and the industrial welfare of his children than in all the 
previous centuries of his existence put together. The world moves faster every year. Itis 
moving now with a rush. New forces are developing, new problems are arising, and the- 
intensity of life is vastly increasing. The struggles of earlier years for mere conquest at 
arms have given way to a struggle for markets. Military prestige has paled before commer- 
cial supremacy. 

The security of our country for the future depends upon its continued power of compet-. 
itive production. We have made great progress in the power to compete in production in ail 
lines against all comers and all rivals. We have accomplished much in the last fifty years, but 
we have accomplished beyond the dream of hope during the last six years in every depart- 
ment of human industry and enterprise and interest. In literature, in science and in art we. 
have been pushing the outposts further towards the unknown. But in commerce, in indus- 
try, in finance, we have surpassed a point beyond which you and I dared not dream of 
looking eight years ago. During those years we have sent our goods into all parts of the 
world. There is hardly a place in all the world, civilized or savage, where some American 
has not established the beginnings of a trade in some American commodity. Not all of these- 
establishments are large, but all are significant. They are industrial and commercial spores 
from which may spring large enterprises in the future. They are, especially, abundant in 
Asia, Africa, Europe and the islands of the sea. The great commerce that has come to us and. 
is measured by the figures I will give you is only the beginning, a nucleus, prophetic of what 
is to come in the future, so far more splendid than anything we have realized yet, that it is 
almost stupefying to contemplate it. In the last six years we have sent abroad in excess of 
what we ourselves have imported almost three thousand million dollars’ worth of goods.. 
The aggregate excess of exports over imports from the foundation of the Government to. 
1896 was only $383,000,000; so that in six years we have surpassed the record of the previous 
one hundred and twenty years nearly eight times. We are sending cutlery to Sheffield, mil- 
linery to Paris, lace to Holland, manufactures to Germany, shoes to Austria, wine to France, 
corn to Egypt, tinplate to Wales, machinery to England, locomotives to Russia, India, Japan 
and Great Britain, electrical supplies and food supplies and oileverywhere. We are loaning 
millions to Japan, Russia, Germany and England, and we are able and willing to loan more 
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on good security. Weare successfully penetrating and winning in every field of industria] 
competition. We have accumulated in our Savings banks, to the credit of six million depos- 
itors, two billion, two hundred and thirty-five million dollars—six hundred and sixty miilion 
dollars more than was there six years ago; a million more depositors than were there six 
years ago! In the National banks there are due individual depositors in this country three 
thousand two hundred and thirty millions of dollars! This takes no account of the money 
which laborers and savers and individuals have, represented in insurance policies and insur- 
ance company reserves, in co-operative loan and building societies, and in the private banks 
and trust companies of the country. The growth has been something phenomenal. We 
ourselves stand bewildered in the face of it. We contemplate it with amazement. Our 
rivals contemplate it with despair. What has made this mighty movement possible ? Whence 
has come this tremendous energy and efficiency ? Itisnotaccident. Itis not magic. It is 
natural. I[tisevolution. It has all come from simple beginnings, each pregnant with vast 
possibilities. It has come from improved machines, improved methods and improved men. 
Five hundred years of conquering progress across this continent, overcoming obstacles at 
every step, has developed a race of men that for individual efficiency, as measured by the 
tests of results and of science, knows no equal on the earth. 

But for convenience and to be more explicit, let us examine a few of the strands of the 
marvellous cable of our great strength. I should name as among the most important : 

First, the application of steam and electricity to all the problems of transportation and 
communication ; 

Second, the accumulation of the savings of labor which we call capital; 

Third, the concentration of industries: 

Fourth, the high specialization of labor ; 

Fifth —and upon the fifth I lay the utmost stress, for I would give it the paramount posi- 
tion—the increase of faith in other men. 

The foundation of modern civilization is the ability to exercise confidence in one another 
and to be worthy of it from each other. 

This cause is the basis of all, for the great test of civilization is ability to exercise confi- 
dence and to deserve it. Before great combinations of men or of money in industrial or finan- 
cial enterprises were possible it was necessary that men should be able to trust each other. 

The test and keynote of savagery is distrust and suspicion. In barbarism every man’s 
hand is against his brother and the victory belongs to the strong-handed. The savage knows 
himself to be held back by no notions of property or personal rights. He realizes that his 
neighbors are but duplicates or replicates of himself. Such a thing as mutual! confidence can- 
not exist among any people who depend merely upon the strong right arm for their daily 
bread and for the protection and preservation of the family and their goods. 

The keynote of civilization is contidence and trust. Savagery is based upon ignorance 
and the impulses of the natural man; civilization upon the enlightened discipline of Chris- 
tian education. All banking and all business is founded upon faith. The foundation of 
faith is character—character that renders each individual worthy ef trust, and therefore 
prepared to extend trust to others. So that all our development is to be attributed not 
merely to mechanical improvements or to industrial betterments. 

The foundation of modern civilization as exemplified in America to-day is character built 
upon a thorough-going, deep-rooted, far-reaching Christian education. The character that 
will stand the best test and travel the rough journeys of life the farthest is the character 
woven of the solid old-fashioned virtues of earnestness, integrity and simplicity. Add to 
these cupacity, and you have a good description of all the really great men who ever lived. 

The nearer you get to the source of real strength in this or any other community, the 
nearer you approach the men who represent the best there is in life and effort, the more you 
observe and are impressed with the fact that they are genuinely simple men, that their ways 
are not devious ways, that their methods are not intricate methods. They are fashioned on 
the Living Truth, and they move forward in straight lines with noble purposes. The really 
great captains of industry are such by virtue of characteristics that mothers love to teach 
the children at their knees as constituting the ideals of manly excellence and strength. 

Dazzling exceptions there may be; gamblers there may be and plungers and wreckers and 
schemers; but of these the splendid army of American captains is not made up. They are 
merely camp followers, sutlers and looters. The effort that is made to arouse the hostility 
and the suspicion of the great masses of the people against these great captains of finance and 
industry is not only morally damnable but it is politically and Americanly inex pedient. 

The twentieth century opens with the ability to know and to trust others developed toa 
higher degree than ever has happened before since the world began. Facility of transporta- 
tion and of communication is making men acquainted, and rendering it possible to co-oper- 
ate and combine in all departments of human interest and activity as never before. 

We think much has been done in the last fifty years. Let me say to you that the work of 
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plishments as will as far outdistance our present as our present outdistances the past fifty 
years. 

You gentlemen in your modern offices converse with men a thousand miles away by the 
pressure of a button, whereas your fathers must wait for days and weeks and months to get 
the first reply to their opening correspondence. I expect my children to be able to trarsact 
business in South Africa, South America and Asia as easily as you transact it in Chicago, San 
Francisco or London to-day. Great things indeed are behind us, but vastly greater ones are 
before us, and the question of importance for us to determine is whether we are prepared 
to hold our own in the great struggles of the twentieth century. For the struggles of this 
century are to be struggles between giants—giants of war and giants of peace, giants of 
trade and giants of finance. [t is to be no century for weaklings, and we have every need to 
buckle on the whole armor of complete and perfect preparation. Sometimes we hear it said 
that the day of the young man is past. The day of the young man is just opening. Some- 
times it is said there is no longer opportunity for individual American strength. There never 
was such a time since the world began. Opportunities there are, but they are twentieth 
century opportunities They must be met by men of the twentieth century with twentieth 
century preparation. Theold armor will not answer in the new fight. Young men grounded 
in character, educated along lines of their future life work—these men, with great capacity 
and great earnestness and great ability, have before them fields of conquest which your 
fathers and mine never dreamed of. The airisfull of opportunities. The harvest is ripe and 
growing broader every day and we shall need reapers. The rarest thing to-day, the thing of 
the most profound and earaest demand, is a thoroughly equipped and responsible young man. 

With nations as well as with individuals the contest for place is to be intense and close, 
and no one single element making for efficiency or economy can be negiected—not one. We 
cannot neglect the slightest item that constitutes the machinery of success without danger 
of forfeiting the entire fruits of victory, and falling into the rear rank with the wounded and 
the sick, the halt, the lame and the incompetent. 

Other things being equal, that nation will lead all the rest which develops and maintains 
the highest capacity for competitive production and distribution. Into this enter three 
great factors. 

1. The power to produce as good or better goods for the same or less price. 

2. The power to put them down in any market cheaper than all competitors or as cheaply. 

3. The power to arrange for liquidation and collection of balances with equal or greater 
facility and cheapness, 

We have already demonstrated our ability on the first head; weare frightening the world 
with our capacity in that direction. We make better goods for less price and make them 
easier and quicker than any of our rivals. In the matter of carrying our goods to market 
we are still far, far behind, although recent events give us reasonable ground for the hope 
that we shall make up a large part of the distance in a very few years. We export now 
$1,400,000,000 worth of goods and import about $950,000,000 worth annually, and yet American 
ships carry less than twenty per cent. of this great value. In the matter of arranging for the 
collection of balances we are only just beginning to awaken to our opportunities. All of our 
European, South and Central American trade, and a good share of our Asiatic and Oceanic 
trade, settles with us through London—at larger cost than American banks would charge for 
the same accommodation, if they were equipped and in the field and doing the business, 
Right here is a great factor for economy open to Americans in the future. The field is so 
attractive and the rewards so remunerative, and the requirements so pressing and imme- 
diate that we cannot long ignore the great opening for American capital in international 
banking, especially with the vast Orient and with all that part of the Western Hemisphere 
lying south of us. 

The great contests of the twentieth century are to take place upon and around and about 
the Pacitic Ocean. The conquest of that mighty pathway for the trade of all nations is already 
upon us. To it all the more progressive of the industrial nations are already addressing 
themselves. In fact, we may safely say that we are just now standing at the threshold of a 
period which may well be called the Pacific Period of Civilization. History may well be 
divided—and it is a division of my own, I do not know whether it will stand scientific test— 
into the period of the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. These previous periods, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, have 
risen and flourished and succeeded each other by new and greater and wider civilizations, 
When the Persian Gulf was the center of maritime commerce, Bagdad and Babylon were the 
clearing-houses. Then came the Red Sea, with Tyre and Damascus. Then the Mediterranean, 
with Carthage and Venice. Then came the Atlantic, with Lisbon and the Low Countries, and 
London, the great clearing-house for its mighty commerce. And each period, singularly 
enough as it has come to pass in tne round of ages, has exceeded its predecessor by as much 
in opulence and glory as the body of water upon which its commerce was carried exceeded in 
area the area of the bodies of water of the previous commercial periods. 
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Now we find ourselves actually facing the new period, the new trade epoch, of the mighty 
Pacific. The Pacific, touching as it does the shoulders of so many nations, so crowded with 
people and so full of opportunities, is to be the object of our conquest, the center of our 
struggles this twentieth century. The Pacific. dotted over with islands for use, we are going 
to plow with our cables and our ships. It isa great, broad, dazzlingly beautiful sapphire, six 
thousand miles in diameter, girt around by aring of gold-bearing mountains and the con- 
suming nations of the world. It is a conquest worthy of a race of giants, and to that con- 
quest we must set ourselves most earnestly. For countless centuries civilization has been 
moving from the East towards the West. Beginning in the uplands of Asia it has moved 
across India and Europe, creating and destroying empires, building up.and tearing down new 
civilizatiuns. Side currents have whirled north and south, but the great stream of the expan- 
sive energy of the human race has moved westward and ever westward, until it crossed the 
Atlantic and for five centuries battled its way across both Americas, and now, after its cen- 
turies of march, it stands facing the ancient home of its early beginnings enlarged, changed, 
exalted, enriched, strengthened and enlightened by all the lessons learned from the victories 
and defeats of its thousands of years of march and efforts. Its journey is in one sense com- 
pleted, but probably it is not yet ended. We are only alittle ways out from the shadow of 
savagery and barbarism, when we remewber that our race has been on this earth millions of 
years and that we have only a few little scanty decades of recorded history. We have only 
just commenced the march of splendid triumph towards the ideal and possible manhood. We 
are only in the babyhood of the possibilities of this Divine Image on earth. There is a mag- 
nificent future before the human race if we and our children meet our responsibilities as 
nature and Providence intended we should. 

We have already gone so very far west that any farther west is east. Now the nations are 
assembled. Heretofore the expansion hus been east and west, but now to-day the great prob- 
lems of diplomacy concern themselves with a new direction of the expansive course of the 
race—the direction north and south. England, from the southern point of Africa and from 
Egypt, is crowding to add that great continent to its empire, and incidentally to make 2 mar- 
ket of it. Russia has been moving steadily and gradually, but unflinchingly and unfalter- 
ingly,until it has spread all over the north of Asia, and it is beginning to run its iron fingers 
and railways down to the Persian Gulf—Russia, with her progressive and productive energy 
in life, consistent, autocratic, insistent and intelligent! The great danger to America’s 
future is no longer England. A more imminent danger is Germany, but the most imminent 
is this mighty shadow coming from almost the Arctic region, Russia! 

And we are stretching north and south, reaching Alaska, and reaching a kindly hand, 
but a strongly protective arm to the countries south of us and setting a stern face towards 
any intrusion from abroad. We occupy a coign of great advantage. We are assuming pecu- 
liarly intimate and increasingly close relations with Mexico and Central America and South 
America, as well as holding out inviting arms to the great continent to the north of us. 

The great focal point in the great struggle of the future is America. We are the center 
of all curious eyes, lying midway between Europe and the Orient, fronting the ocean whose 
supremacy is waning and the ocean whose supremacy is beginning, next neighbor to Mexico 
and in reaching distance of South America, with distances shortened by an Isthmian canal 
soon to be built, with no handicapping traditions to fetter us—throwing off that which has 
been tried and found wanting, and ever holding fast to that which has {been tried and found 
good—the United States of North America is bound to be the increasingly great and com- 
manding figure of the twentieth century. 

Of this new era, of this new trade and commerce, bound to be increasingly greater for 
years to come, we hope to make this peerless city of New York the great clearing-house. It 
can be done, and if we are faithful to our trust and vigilant of our opportunity and brave for 
our duties, it will be done. Fate or destiny or that over-ruling Providence which sways the 
course of nations has placed us in the path of victory. We have the location, the productive 
capacity, the creative energy, and it is for us to maintain the virility and integrity of charac- 
ter necessary to make best use of the great forthcoming gifts the gods have prepared for us. 


Hon. A. B. Hepsurn, of New York: Mr. President and Gentlemen—I not only 
think the committee of arrangements are entitled to our thanks for the success of 
this meeting, but they are equally entitled to the thanks of all of us for procuring 
the presence of the gentleman who has just addressed us. I think Senator Fassett’s. 
address was the most profound, the best throughout, the best expressed and by far 
the ablest address that it has ever been my pleasure to listen to in any of our con- 
ventions. And I move you, sir, that we tender to Mr. Fassett a rising vote of thanks 
for his kindness and courtesy in addressing us to-day. 

The motion was seconded from all parts of the hall, and was carried unanimously. 
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PRESIDENT BresELL: The next order of business is the election of officers. The 
election will be by ballot. 

WILLIAM Kemp, of Troy: I move that the secretary of the association be directed 
to cast one ballot for the election of Stephen M. Griswold, of Brooklyn, for president 
of this association for the ensuing year. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: The secretary will cast the ballot of the association for 
Stephen M. Griswold, for president. 

SECRETARY CARPENTER: I have to report, Mr. President, that I have cast the 
ballot of the association as directed. 

PRESIDENT BissELL: I declare Stephen M. Griswold duly elected president of 
the association, and I ask him to come forward and take the gavel. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT GRISWOLD: Gentlemen, while I appreciate the compliment 
of being selected as your president for the coming year, I am fully aware of the 
responsibility which I assume in accepting the position. It should be the ambition 
of the president of this association to promote the friendship, unity and prosperity 
of all its members. Having been one of the founders of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association I have seen it grow in a few years from infancy to full manhood. 
At the present time I think nearly every State and Territory have their bankers’ 
associations. As a result of this organization the banks of the United States are 
bound together in one common interest, making a power that will at all times stand 
like a wall against financial panic and ruin. The most important organization in 
the country is our system of banking ; all classes as well as the Government depend 
upon it. The farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant and the artisan all require the 
assistance of banks to successfully conduct their business. In fact, if the banking 
business is wisely and carefully managed it is the foundation of the prosperity of the 
people. It has grown in magnitude and power until at the present time it controls 
the commerce of the world. I wish you all a prosperous year, not only for your- 
selves but for this association. I will endeavor to do all in my power to make the 
coming year one of success. I thank you for the honor which you have conferred 
upon me. , 

PRESIDENT GRISWOLD: The election of the vice-president is next in order. 

On motion of Seymour Dexter, of Elmira, the secretary was instructed to cast 
one ballot for Charles H. Sabin, for vice-president. 

T. Ellwood Carpenter, of Mt. Kisco, was re-elected secretary, and E. E. Johnson, 
of Glens Falls, was elected treasurer. 

TREASURER JOHNSON: Gentlemen, I highly appreciate the honor conferred upon 
me, and I shall endeavor to use every effort to fill the position to your entire satis- 
faction as well as to my own credit. I hope that I may be more intimately associated 
with my friends here than I have ever been before. Being always anxious to keep 
in with the procession, I might possibly be tempted to make an unauthorized use of 
some of your funds, but I trust that should my balance be in the red ink column I 
will have enough friends around to come to my rescue, and among them I shall rely 

on my friend and worthy predecessor, Frank E. Howe, of Troy. 

Delegates to the convention of the American Bankers’ Association were chosen 
as follows : 

Delegate at large, A. D. Bissell, Vice-President People’s Bank, of Buffalo; 8S. M. 
Clement, Marine Bank, Buffalo; A. M. Holden, Bank of Honeoye Falls; B. W. 
Wellington, of Q. W. Wellington & Co.’s Bank, Corning ; John R. Van Wagenen, 
President First National Bank, Oxford: Ledyard Cogswell, President New York 
State National Bank, Albany ; David Cromwell, President First National Bank, 
White Plains ; Hiram R. Smith, President Bank of Rockville Centre. 

PRESIDENT GRISWOLD: As we are approaching the end of our session I will 
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merely say that there are many questions that are coming before us and which will 
be solved in the course of time. The benefits that come to us from these conven- 
tions, the getting together and the discussing of various subjects, are very great. 
This question of the admission of trust companies as members of this association is 
one matter that I have heard a great many of our members talking about lately, and 
it is a question that we will have to give atiention to, and I have no doubt the coun- 
cil of administration will take it up. Then another question is that of paying inter- 
est on balances. There is plenty of work that we can do, but of course it takes time 
to accomplish everything. 

Since our last meeting, at Buffalo, as you are all aware, President McKinley was 
stricken down by the hand of an assassin. It seems to me proper that a resolution 
should be incorporated in our proceeding having reference to that lamentable occur- 
rence, and that a copy of it should be forwarded to Mrs. McKinley. 

WiLuiAM Kemp: I move that the secretary be authorized to prepare a proper 
minute, incorporate it in our proceedings, and send a copy of it to the widow of 
President McKinley. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

F. B. Scuenck, of New York: I move that we hereby express our sincere thanks 
to retiring President Bissell for his services as president of the association during 
the last year. 

JAMES G. CanNoN, of New York: I second that motion. 

PRESIDENT GRISWOLD: In putting the question upon this motion I desire to say 
that I feel under great obligation to Mr. Bissell. Indeed, I have learned to love him 
since I met him more and more. I call fora rising vote upon this motion. (Carried.) 

SEYMOUR DEXTER: We are under obligations to the New York Clearing-House 
for their courtesy in allowing us the use of this beautiful room in which to hold our 
convention. I therefore move that the thanks of the association be extended to the 
New York Clearing-House Association for its courtesy and hospitality to us in this 
respect. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT GriswoLD: Is there any further business? If not, I declare the 
ninth annual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association adjourned 
without date. 
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W. D. Baldwin, Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Yonkers. 

R. G. Brewer, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Mamaro- 
neck. 

Bradford Rhodes, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Mamaroneck. 

Jacob Lefever, Pres. Huguenot Nat. Bank, 
New Paltz. 

P. J. Elting, Vice-Pres. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Yonkers. 

C. A. Chapman, Pres. Nyack Nat. Bank, 
Nyack. 

J. M. Gesner, Cas. Nyack Nat. Bank, Nyack. 

David Cromwell, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
White Plains. 

John C. Cromwell, First Nat. Bank, White 
Plains. 

G. Hutton, director Nat. Bank of Rondout, 
Kingston. 


Group VII. 


S. R. Smith, Pres. Far Rockaway Bank, Far 
Rockaway. 

H. L. Crandell, Vice-Pres. Bank of Jamaica, 
Jamaica. 

W.G. Miller, director Freeport Bank, Free- 
port. 

E. A. Walker, Pres. Seventeenth Ward Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

S. M. Randall, director Seventeenth Ward 
Bank, Brooklyn. 

E. M. Davis, Cas. Bank of Port Jefferson, 
Port Jefferson. 

H. R. Smith, Cas. Bank of North Hempstead, 
Port Washington. 

F. A. Kline, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Port 
Jefferson. 

H. 8. Mott, Pres. Bank of Northport, North- 
port. 

C.8. Mott, Cas. Bank of Northport, North- 
port. 

P. E. Bonner, Cas. North Side Bank, Brooklyn. 

John A. Potter, Pres. Patchogue Bank, 
Patchogue. 
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J. C. Mills, Vice-Pres. Patchogue Bank 
Patchogue. 

F. H. Palmer, Cas. Peconic Bank, Sag Harbor. 

H. F. Sammis, Vice-Pres. Bank of Hunting. 
ton, Huntington. 


GrRoupP VIII. 


H. B. Fonda, Asst. Cas. Nat. Bank of Com. 
merce, New York. 

I.C. Gaylord, Cas. Fourteenth Street Bank, 
New York. 

C. J. Beard, Cas. Thirty-Fourth Street Nat. 
Bank, New York. 

J. G. Cannon, Vice-Pres. Fourth Nat. Bank, 
New York, 

C. H. Stout, Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, New 
York. 

W. L. Moyer, Pres. Nat. Shoe and Leather 
Bank, New York. 

W. 8S. Paine, Pres. Consolidated Nat. Bank, 
New York. 

C. L. Robinson, Cas. Western Nat. Bank, New 
York. 

H. Chapin, Jr., Vice-Pres. Nat. Bank of North 
America, New York. 

R. L. Edwards, Pres. Nat. Bank of North 
America, New York. 

L. E. Pierson, Vice-Pres. New York Nat. Ex- 
change Bank, New York. 

©. A. Sackett, Vice-Pres. Mutual Bank, New 
York. 

J.C. Van Cleef, Nat. Park Bank, New York. 

A.J.McGrath, Bank of New York Nat. Bank- 
ing Association, New York. 

W.H. Porter, Vice-Pres, Chemical Nat. Bank, 
New York. 

H. P. Davison, Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
New York. 

S. A. Crummey, Nat. Bank of Commerce, 
New York. 

John I. Cole, Asst. Cas. Merchants’ Exchange 
Nat. Bank, New York. 


VISITORS. 


F. M. Kirby, director Second Nat. Bank, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

C. S. Woolworth, director People’s Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Anthony Stumpf, **‘ American Banker.”’ 

E. B. Tustin, Cas. First Nat. Bank, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Al. White, ** Banking Law Journal.”’ 

A. H. Auge, ** Financier.” 

W. H. Walker, Pres. Buffalo Clearing-House 
Association. 

M. L. Willitts, Jr., Asst. Cas. Corn Exchange 
Nat. Bank, Philadelphia. 

F. H. Hooke, “ Financial Age.” 

George Stephens, Pres. Southern States 
Trust Company, Charlotte, N..C. 

John M. Miller, Jr., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edwin Goodall, Treas. Bankers’ Money Order 
Association, New York. 

James R. Branch, Sec. American Bankers” 
Association, New York. 

























































THE SILVER BASIS IN MEXICO. 





PROPOSED SUBSTITUTION OF GOLD AS THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 





Senor Don Enrique C. Creel, a prominent banker of Chihuahua, Mexico, and for 
many years a student of the monetary affairs of that country, has the following to 
say in regard to the existing silver basis and the proposed adoption of the gold stand- 
ard in Mexico: 

DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


When silver was worth sixty cents gold a troy ounce in the United States and the 
exchange on gold was in this country at not over 100 per cent. premium, such a condition of 
things was satisfactory to Mexico, because the exchange was not considered as detrimental 
to the development of the country nor to the railroad industries, commerce, banking, mining 
and foreign trade. In fact, a premium of 100 per cent. on gold acted as a protection on home 
industry and stimulated the exportation of agricultural products, as heniquen, coffee, fruits, 
etc. 

The general conditions of the country had adjusted themselyes to this rate of exchange, 
no special branches of business appear to suffer, and all to the contrary, the development was 
healthy and sound throughout the country. 

One of the reasons why the price of silver at sixty cents an ounce, or exchange at 100 per 
cent., was giving satisfaction to the country, was because silver had been steady for several 
years and the fluctuations were not very large, on which account everything in this country 
had been adjusted and regulated to that financial standard. 

Since the price of silver started to decline and since its New York quotation has reached 
fifty-one cents an ounce and exchange has advanced to 136 per cent. premium, I believe that 
the country has started to suffer the consequences of the decline in the price of silver. 

I believe that at present, more or less, all of the branches of business are suffering, not 
only the extraordinary depreciation in the money of the country and of silver bullion, which 
is one of the principal products of the country, but the uncertainty as to what the value of 
silver will be in the future is something which is doing a great deal of harm and which dis- 
courages the enterprising people, specially so in large transactions of an international 
character. 

When you have to figure on the price of silver as a basis for the payment of gold divi- 
dends, or for the payment of gold interest on bonds, or for the payment of the principal, then 
you have before you a very dangerous and disagreeable proposition. 

As the business relations of Mexico with gold countries of both continents are growing 
all the time, I believe that Mexico will be forced, by the pressure and importance of her 
financial conditions, to accept the gold basis. 

In conclusion, I will say that the decline in the price of silver is at present hurting the 
general interests of Mexico, and the country is suffering on account of this decline. 


How THE SILVER STANDARD AFFECTS AGRICULTURE. 


The development of agriculture in this country has two natural tendencies: Home con- 
sumption. Exportation. 

It is necessary to deal independently with these two propositions, because while the price 
of silver is almost indifferent to the first branch, it is of great importance to the second. 

When the expenses, to produce agricultural products, are made in silver, when the prod- 
ucts are sold for silver, and the profits or dividends are paid in silver, the transactions have 
throughout the peculiar characteristics of interior transactions, started, developed and 
located in the country, with no connection whatever with foreign trade or with the price of 
Silver, This is the natural condition of things as regards the home consumption of agricult- 
ural products. The only exception to this rule is when the farmers have to compete with 
foreign products, as is the case every year with cotton, and as it happens from time to time, 
about every five years, when corn and wheat have to be imported from the United States. 

As a rule, the farmer who does not export his products to foreign countries is absolutely 
independent of the price of silver. Whether silver is worth forty cents an ounce or whether 
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silver is worth seventy-five cents an ounce, his products are raised at the same cost, they are 
sold at the same cost, and his profits are the same in Mexican dollars. Asa rule, the Mexican 
farmer consumes but very little of foreign goods, so that the purchasing power of the Mexi- 
can dollar for home transactions is about the same ; or if this is not exactly the case, he does 
not feel or give any importance to the loss of the purchasing power of the Mexican dollar: 
which comes gradually and is understood to be for other reasons independent of the ratio of 
silver as regards gold. 

While this is the condition of things for home consumption of agricultural products, it is 
altogether different as regards exportation. 

The farmer who raises products for exportation is very much interested in the high rate 
of exchange, or in the low price of silver. 

His expenses are paid in silver, and his products are sold for gold. When the gold is sold 
at a high rate of exchange his profits increase in proportion. 

Of course this present condition of things will be changed when the evolution of wages 
may come. Just as soon as the farmer has to pay two dollars in silver wages or one dollar in 
gold, then the problem as to the price of silver will be indifferent to the farmer dealing in the 
exportation of agricultural products to foreign countries and for other reasons he would 
favor the gold standard; but for the time being, the low price of silver is a constant pre- 
mium and a strong protection to his business. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY. 


Mining has been the great source of prosperity for Mexico. About seventy-five per cent. 
of the yield of the mines of Mexico is silver. In the past the proportion was greater, perhaps 
ninety-five per cent. 

While mining was prosperous and well developed, other branches of public and private 
wealth were not as important, and the Government and the business community depended 
very much upon the yield of the mines, 

Under the condition of things it was absolutely impossible for Mexico to make any change 
in its currency. For this reason we are on the silver basis, and as this financial condition of 
things has a history of over 300 years and the public and private affairs have been adjusted 
to this medium of circulation, which is the medium and natural connection between all 
branches of business and its divisions and subdivisions, you will realize that it is nothing but 
natural that Mexico sbould be to-day on the silver basis. 

In late years, since 1880, a financial evolution is being developed, which, in my opinion, will 
bring about the gold standard in Mexico, after twelve or fifteen years. 

Mining has been and is to-day one of the great resources of this country. We are mining 
for silver, gold, lead zinc,copper and iron. The total value of our mining productsat present 
represent about $100,000,000 per annum. 

The cost of mining is represented by two principal factors; wages and supplies. What I 
mean by supplies is machinery, explosives, steel, quicksilver, blue-stone, etc. The wages 
represent about eighty-five per cent. of the cost and the supplies about fifteen per cent. 

We have free coinage in Mexico and the miner is authorized to introduce to the mints all 
of the silver which he produces. When the miner exports the ores or the bullion, he sells his 
product for gold, but exchanges the gold for silver and receives the benefit of the exchange. 
In other words, the miner will receive the same value in Mexican currency per ton of ore, 
whether silver, gold or copper, 1f the ore is treated or smelted in Mexico, or whether it is 
exported or sold for gold. The miners’ expenses are in silver and his products are sold for 
silver, or for gold which is exchanged for silver. His profits are in silver and he is only 
interested as regards the price of exchange, or in other words as to the price of silver for what 
he has to pay for supplies ; or if it is a foreign corporation, for dividends which will have to 
be paid in gold. 

Both the item of supplies and the item of dividends are small, as regards the item of 
wages, and this is the reason why mining for silver will continue in Mexico as long as Mexico 
is on the silver basis, even if the price of silver should fall to forty cents an ounce. 

When every mine producing silver in gold countries may have to be closed down for rea- 
son of the low price of silver, in Mexico mining will continue, and not one of our silver mines 
will be closed, if their yield continues to be on an average value per ton of what it is to-day. 

This argument is very strong in favor of silver, as regards mining, and should be given 
full consideration and study, because, although it is clear to us in Mexico, who are dealing 
with this silver proposition, yet [ have noticed as the condition of things in gold countries 

is altogether different, concerning mining for silver, the situation of Mexico is not well 
understood by foreigners. 


CouUNTRY NOT READY FOR THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Whether the products of the mines of Mexico are sold for gold or whether they are sold 
for silver, the result is the same for the Mexican miner, except as regards supplies. In other 
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words, the question of wages is the radical element to give a solution to this problem. I do 
not believe that under the gold basis you could reduce very much the wages which are earned 
to-day by miners. This being the case, if we should accept the gold standard, the cost of min- 
ing will be duplicated, from the fact of wages being paid in gold, and it may be so expensive 
as to produce a loss instead of a profit. The moment that you destroy the profit, you destroy 
the source of prosperity and the mines will have to be closed down. The loss to the country 
would be immense. 

For this reason I do not believe that the country is ready to make the change. The eco- 
nomical evolution has not been developed sufficiently to allow Mexico to adopt the gold 
standard. It will be necessary that other developments should take place. Developments in 
agriculture, so that the price of corn and wheat may be lower; developments in railroads, so 
as to have lower rates to the mining camps; mechanical developments, so as to have modern 
machinery ; developments in coal and oil, so as to have cheap power and other advantages; 
and besides, other improvements, so that the loss in wages, when paid in gold, may be com- 
pensated by or counterbalanced with lower rates of freight, less expense in mining on account 
of machinery, less expense in the treatment and smelting of the ores and also lower wages on 
account of the low price of corn and wheat and the increase in the purchasing power of the 
gold currency as regards food, clothing and other commodities. Not until this evolution has 
been perfected could the change from silver to gold be made without a very serious blow to 
the mining interests of Mexico. 


THE RAILROAD INTERESTS. 


The railroads of this country have been built with foreign capital. The interest and divi- 
dends have to be paid in gold. Besides, the great bulk of running expenses has to be paid in 
gold, because fuel is the principal item of expense and cual is being imported from the United 
States for the consumption of railroads. 

On the other hand, the revenues of the railroads are all in silver and every drop in the 
price of silver is a severe blow to the interests of the railroads. I have been told that the 
Mexican Central Railway loses $100,000 per annum for every one cent of reduction per ounce 
in the priceof silver. Beyond any doubt the railroads of Mexico are suffering a great deal on 
account of the decline in the price of silver. It will favor thcir interests very materially if 
Mexico should ever go upon the gold basis. In this branch of wealth there is only one side to 
the question, and it is absolutely in favor of the gold standard. 


ProsPEROUs CONDITION OF BANKING. 


The banks of Mexico have been established with Mexican capital; except in the case of 
the National Bank of Mexico, where some European capital is interested. Also in the Bank 
of London and Mexico there is some English capital. Outside of these two cases all of the 
other banks have been established with Mexican capital. The investment has been made in 
silver, the profits and expenses are in silver, the dividends are paid in silver, and as the whole 
system is resting on the silver basis, I must say that the banking interests of Mexico are not 
suffering on account of the decline in the price of silver. The fluctuations in the price of sil- 
ver do not injure the banks of Mexico, because the banks are not owing money to gold coun- 
tries, and the speculation in exchange is a source of revenue to the banks. The banks of 
Mexico are clearing at present a profit of over $1,000,000 per annum out of the exchange 
business. 

For the time being, and under the present condition of things, the banks do not suffer; 
but at the same time I must say that the banks of Mexico are not allowed to take advantage 
of their connections with the United States and Europe and toenlarge their business by using 
foreign capital, because it would be very dangerous to contract loans payable in gold. The 
rate of interest in the United States and Europe is lower than in Mexico and the banks could 
increase their profits by either receiving deposits in gold, or by borrowing money in gold 
countries if we were on the gold basis; something which cannot be done under the silver 
basis. 

On the other hand, the foreigners who buy the stock of our banks have to make a gold 
investment against silver securities. We are on the safe side in Mexico; but the foreigners 
have to accept the speculation and take chances as to the price of silver. I know of cases 
where the investment in buying the stock of Mexican banks was a very sound investment. 
Such stocks have been paying dividends at the rate of ten per cent. per annum and the value 
of the stock has advanced in Mexico. Notwithstanding all of these favorable conditions, the 
American investor has lost money on account of the decline in the price of silver, because if 
he were to liquidate his investment he could not realize to-day in gold the same amount 
which he invested twelve months ago. For this reason the purchase of Mexican bank stocks 
is not as attractive to the American and to the European investor as it should be, and the 
stock of the banks does not receive the benefit of the advance in the price which would follow 
if we were on the gold basis. 
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Besides, the gold countries do not have very much confidence in the business of silver 
countries. The real condition of things is not well understood by business men who favor 
the gold standard, and there is also a prejudice against silver; so that altogether the credit of 
the Mexican banks in gold countries is not as high as it should be, taking into consideration 
the clean and splendid record of the Mexican banks, and the sound moral character of the 
Mexican business community. 

For all of these reasons, I am of the opinion that the gold standard would favor banking 
in Mexico. 


COMMERCE AND THE SILVER BASIs. 


The mercantile business of Mexico has to be divided, as regards silver and gold, into two 
branches: pationa)] products and foreign products, 

For the commerce of national products the low price of silver and its fluctuations do not 
show any inconvenience. The goods are produced on the silver basis and they are purchased 
and sold on the silver basis. The profit and loss is also for silver. The system being a silver 
one through and through, there is no inconvenience on account of silver, whatever its value 
may be. : 

This is not the case, however, with foreign goods. Foreign goods have to be purchased 
for gold, the freights to the limits of Mexico have to be paid in gold, and the goods have to be 
sold afterwards for silver. The merchant has to take chances on exchange, not only at the 
time of buying and selling the goods, but also at the time of making the collections for goods 
sold on credit, which collections are made all the way from four, six to eight months’ time, 
and also at the time of paying for the goods when they are purchased on credit. It is a specu- 
lation which is not exactly on business lines with mercantile principles, as the merchant has 
to deal with unknown factors and has to accept a speculation which is not agreeable to a con- 
servative man. 

While to deal in national products it would the same whether on the silver or on the gold 
standard, yet as regards foreign goods it would be better for the commerce of Mexico to have 
the gold standard. The merchants could do a more safe and legitimate business and their 
credit would be strengthened in Europe and the United States. 

Taking everything into consideration, I beiieve that it is better for the commerce of 
Mexico to be on the gold basis. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIES—MANUFACTURING. 


The fact that wages and other expenses connected with manufacturing are paid in silver, 
is a protection in favor of the national industries of Mexico. The manufactured products 
have to be sold in competition with the similar foreign goods. The condition of things in 
Mexico as regards manufacturing is not very favorable, because of the high price of raw 
material, the high price of fue] and the lack of transportation in some places and high rates 
of freight in others. For all of these reasons the Mexican Government has had to protect 
national industries by high tariffs on foreign goods. Besides this protection, the low price of 
silver is a second protection, as the wages and other running expenses are paid in silver. 

As the basis of manufacturing in Mexico to a great extent is an artificia) one, it could be 
regulated by the same artificial means, if Mexico should go on the gold standard, by adjust- 
ing the tariffs to meet the requirements of the national industries so as to keep them alive. 
For this reason I have no great fears as to the future development of national industries and 
manufacturing, if Mexicoshould adopt the gold basis. After all, it might benefit this branch 
of trade on account of the help of foreign capital which could be invested in this line of busi- 
ness more freely than is being done under the silver basis. 


EFFECT OF A CHANGE OF STANDARD ON THE VALUE OF REAL ESTATE. 


In my opinion the value of land and real estate would remain about the same whether on 
the silver or on the gold busis, and for this reason the owners of land and real estate would be 
very largely benefited if Mexico should go upon the gold basis. This branch of wealth has, in 
my opinion, only one side, and that is to receive large benefits out of the financial evolution 
which the gold standard is to realize in Mexico, For this reason my opinion is that land and 
real estate ownership is decidedly in favor of gold. 


INVESTMENT OF FOREIGN CAPITAL. 


It is beyond any question that for foreign capital it will be very much to its advantage to 
have in Mexico the gold standard. Investments would be better protected. The whole 
combined system of business would have more power and stability. The risky and specula- 
tive form of investments would disappear. The foreign capital could figure, with good reason 
as to the results,in investments, in Mexican Government bonds, railroad bonds, mortgage 
bonds and others. The market for Mexican securities could be easily opened in the United 
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States and Busepe and foreign capital would flow into Mexico very freely ; because, inde~ 
pendent of the silver basis, other conditions of development and prosperity are very satisfac” 


tory in the Mexican Republic. 
THE PROBLEM OF WAGES. 


This is one of the most delicate, complex and difficult propositions of the problem. Will 
the value of wages be reduced if Mexico goes upon the gould basis? In my opinion it is not 
possible as to common labor, because wages are very low at present in Mexico. Skilled labor 
and salaries of employees might be reduced somewhat, influenced by the increased purchas- 
ing power of the gold money ; but when it comes to common labor, which at present is on an 
average Of about thirty-seven cents per day on the farms, and about fifty cents for other 
labor, | do not see very clearly how the wages could be reduced. One of the difficulties is that 
common labor does not consume any foreign goods, and as the price of national products will 
remain about the same, whether on the silver or on the gold basis, Icannot see how the wages 
could be reduced. 

On the other hand, would it be to the interests of Mexico to continue on the system of 
low wages? As long as this system continues in Mexico I do not see how we could draw any 
immigration, and if Mexico wants to make more rapid progress than heretofore, strong 
efforts should be made to establish a current of immigration. 

While some kinds of business will have to suffer on account of high wages, or if wages 
should have to be paid in gold, yet I am of the opinion that it would be better for the change 
to take place and to improve the present condition of our laboring classes. Let other business 
suffer somewhat and find the way of compensation. Compel our laboring classes to work 
more. Give them better food, more strength, more nerve, more education, more ambition, 
better wages, and compel them to increase the ratio of labor performed. 

As I have said before, this problem is a very complex one and it will take the action of 
several generations to adjust it. My opinion is that the gold standard will favor the working 


classes. 
THE GOVERNMENT REVENUES. 


The revenues of the Federal Government are used for two purposes. First, to pay the 
running expenses of the Government of the country; and, second, to pay the interest of our 
foreign debt which is payable in gold. The decline in the price of silver does not favor the 
Mexican Government in any way; but on the contrary it is an injury, because it requires a 
larger amount of money in silver to buy sufficient gold to pay the interest on the Mexican 


gold bonds, 
Be-ides, Mexico being on the silver basis, has not, in the foreign markets, all of the credit 


which she deserves. 

There is some danger as to the revenues of the Federal Government being diminished if 
some of the branches of public wealth are upset or embarrassed on account of the change of 
the currency of the country: but as the Government wil) need less money in gold to carry on 
its expenses, Iam of the opinion that there will be a compensation and that after a few years 
everything will be regulated by itself. The Mexican Government will receive great benefits 
as regards its revenues on account of the increase in the volume of business and the less 
expense required to pay the interest of the national debt, which debts could all be consoli- 
dated, perhaps at the rate of four per cent. perannum. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, I believe that the gold standard will favor the revenues of the Government. 


THe BALANCE OF TRADE. 


If Mexico should accept the gold basis, how could the balance of trade be paid to foreign 
countries? This is the concentration of the financial problem which I have been studying. 
The conclusions of this proposition have to decide whether Mexico is, or not, ready to accept 
the gold standard. 

We need at present about $80,000,000 in gold per annum to pay the balance of trade with 
gold countries. At present we are keeping the equilibrium, or paying our balance of trade, 
by exporting about one hundred and sixty million of dollars ($160,000,000), silver currency, of 
our nitional products—about two-thirds of mineral products and ubout one-third of agricult- 
ural and animal products. The whole of our exportation, whether mineral, agricultural or 
live stock, rests on the silver basis. 

The profit of the business is supposed to be derived from the fact that the expense, or the 
cost of production, is paid in silver, while all the products of expurtation are sold for gold, 
and the gold is exchanged for silver at a very high premium. 

If on account of the change in the currency of the country some of the branches of 
exportation, viz.: mining, agriculture and live stock, should be paralyzed, then how could 
Mexico pay its balance of trade? If we were to borrow money from goid countries we could 
never borrow enough to fulfill our requirements, and even it we could, it would not be wise 
to do it. The payment of interest on a growing debt would bring about the bankruptcy of 
the country. We must keep away from this policy. 


GoLpD STANDARD Wu11Ll COME IN TIME. 


In my opinion the evolution in favor of gold has started in Mexico. Every year it will 
advance more and more. The relations with gold countries: the influence of foreign capital ; 
the action of railroads; the credit of the country ; the new developments, and the will of the 
people will demand vold, and finally we will have gold as the standard money of Mexico. I 
must say, however, that the country is not ready. It would be a very great mistake to make 
an experiment now, because I fear that failure would follow, and it would delay for many 
years the betterment as regards the currency of the country, which otherwise will come in a 
natural way, perhaps after twelve or fifteen years, more or less. If we have the good luck to 
increase our ratio of prosperity and to have the good sound Government which is helping 
Mexico in such an important and beneficial way, it may come sooner. 

ENRIQUE C. CREEL. 
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STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





REPORTS OF RECENT CONVENTIONS. 





OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The twelfth annual meeting of the Ohio Bankers’ Association was held in the 
Auditorium, Cincinnati, October 15 and 16, President Edwin R. Sharp in the chair. 
Geo. H. Bohrer, President of the German National Bank, welcomed the bankers to 
Cincinnati, and David H. Moore, Cashier of the First National Bank, Athens, re- 
sponded on behalf of the bankers. 

President Sharp in his annual address reviewed the work of the association dur- 
ing the past year, commented on the general prosperity of the country, and com- 
mended the action of President Roosevelt in ending the coal strike. 

S. B. Rankin, secretary of the association, read an interesting report. It showed 
that last year’s total membership of 575 was increased during the current year by 
the addition of thirty-seven new members, making a present membership of 612, 
which is a larger number than is reported by any other State, with one exception. 

The secretary reported that the banking bill which a special committee of the 
association submitted to the last Legislature failed to become a law, but that the 
uniform Negotiable Instruments Law was passed, to go into effect January 1, 1903. 

He also reported that the members of the association had subscribed $1,518 to the 
McKinley memorial fund, in addition to the contributions made through local and 
other committees. The experience of the association in conducting its own agency 
for effecting guarantee insurance was reported by the secretary to have been suc- 
cessful. 

H. C. Herbig, Cashier of the Commercial Banking Co., Coshocton, presented his 
report as treasurer of the association, as follows: 








ES Ee ee $3,177.29 
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Henry Flesh, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Covington, presented his 
report as chairman of the executive council. It recommended that the sum of $5,000 
be set aside as a protective fund for the purpose of protecting members against loss 
from the passing of raised checks, forgeries and the securing of money under false 
pretences. The report also referred to the efforts to secure the enactment of a suit- 
able banking law, and recommended that the committee having this matter in charge 
be continued. Both these recommendations were subsequently adopted. 

I. E. Knisely, President of the Northern National Bank, Toledo, read the report 
of the committee appointed to secure the enactment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. He reported that the committee’s labors had been successful, the new law 
having been enacted to take effect January 1, 1903. Mr. Knisely said that ‘‘ of all 
the efforts of the Ohio Bankers’ Association to promote useful measures, none will 
earn us more honor or better fruit than this.” 
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At the second day’s session an interesting address was delivered by Hon. Daniel 
J. Ryan on ‘‘ The Consolidation of Corporations.” He thought that upon the whole 
these great consolidations of capital were beneficial, although not entirely without 
unsatisfactory features. Hon. H. L. Gordon, Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, spoke 
on ** The Citizen and the City.” He emphasized the importance of everyone taking 
an active interest in local municipal affairs. 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS—FIVE PER CENT. REDEMPTION FUND. 


Milton Jamieson, President of the First National Bank, Batavia, spoke on the 
taxation of National banks, and the five per cent. redemption fund. He said: 


‘** As the laws now stand, they allow all banks to be taxed on stocks and surplus, in each 
locality, where they are organized, at the same rate that other property is taxed in each city 
or village where located. 

There are three villages in Ohio where the rate of taxation is six per cent., five villages 
where the rate is over five per cent., and forty-two villages where the rate of taxation is be- 
tween four and five per cent. No bank, considering the average of the low rate of interest 
received, can afford to pay such rates. Hence, there is such a thing as taxing National 
banks out of existence, and this has occurred in four of these villages. The Nationa) Bank 
Act never contemplated that the rate of taxation should become so great as to prohibit 
a National bank being formed anywhere in the United States. These banks went into pri- 
vate banks, and it is well known that under our laws a private bank pays but a minimum of 
taxes on its stock and surplus, in comparison to that which National banks pay in the 
same locality. The rate of taxation varies so widely—some places six per cent., some five, 
some four, some three and some as low as two per cent. In some States the full value of the 
stock is assessed. It was tried on my bank. I kicked, and when it was brought to the atten- 
tion of Governor Hoadly he said it was an outrage and struck it off. 

In view of the wide difference in taxation, my idea is that all the National banks in the 
United States should be taxed at a uniform rate in every place where thev are located, and 
that the present authority to tax National banks should be changed, and authorize each 
State, county and municipality to tax them at that rate only on the full amount of their 
capital and surplus—undivided profits should never be taxed. 

As long as the present authority lasts, authorizing the State, county and municipalities 
to tax National banks, as they are now assessed and taxed, it places it in the power of many 
municipalities to prohibit National banks from being formed. All these small banks in 
each village are great aids in transacting the business of the country, and it is the duty of 
the United States Government to increase them in all parts of the land. The National bank- 
ing system has engrafted itself so deeply and firmly into the business affairs of this nation 
that no greater calamity could befall the country than to drive them out of existence. And 
as it is the soundest and safest system of banking yet devised for the protection of the people 
who transact business with them, every possible encouragement should be given to have them 
organized in every village of the nation. 

Every person, when he is going into any business, should know what rate of taxes he is to 
pay, so as to regulate his business accordingly. Under the present system of taxation of 
National banks, no bank can tell what its rate of taxation will be. Some 600 National banks 
have been organized under the act allowing banks in villages with $25,000 capital. I am of the 
opinion that if the amendment be made making the taxation uniform on stock and surplus 
at the rate of one per cent. in the piaces where the banks are located, that instead of there 
being 4,500 National banks in the United States, in less than two years there will be 6,000 
organized and doing business. 

If the National banks were taxed at a uniform rate on their stock and surplus, the amount 
of taxes at one per cent. would average about the same in the whole country as it does at 
this time. Banks are now assessed at about sixty per cent. of their stock, surplus and undi- 
vided profits, and in many parts of the country at less than this amount. Hence, I believe the 
average amount of taxes that National banks would pay, if my suggestion were carried out, 
would be about the same in the aggregate as is now paid. 

I therefore recommend that the National Bank Act be amended so as to give the county, 
State and municipalities authority to tax their full stock and surplus at the rate of one per 
cent. in each locality where they are situated. 

The National Bank Act requires five per cent. of the circulation of each bank to be de- 
posited with the Treasury Department at Washington, D. C., to redeem circulation that may 
be sent to the Government. The total amount at this time now on deposit by the National 
banks amounts to about eighteen million dollars. 

I maintain that two per cent. of the circulation of the National banks would be amply 
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sufficient to redeem the circulation. The bank of which I am President, I believe to be about 
an average of all the banks of the country. The amount of circulation redeemed by my 
bank is $750 every two weeks. In less than five days after being notified the gold or green- 
backs are back in the Treasury Department, so that out of the $4,000 we have deposited to 
the five per cent. redemption fund, not over two per cent. is out of the treasurer’s account 
account at any one time—and the average per month is only about one-half of one per cent. 

Out of the $16,000,000 to the credit of the five per cent. redemption fund, not over $3,000,- 
‘000 is in transit out of that fund at any one time. Hence $13,000,000 lies there in the Treas- 
urer’s hands as dead money and kept out of circulation. Now, two per cent. of the circulation 
amounts to about $6,000,000, and $3,00,000, exactly the amount ever in transit, would still be 
in the hands of the Treasury Department if the law were changed. Why keep this large 
amount, being $10,000,000, out of circulation when it is doing no good to either the Govern- 
ment or the banks? And as the Government has the first lien on all indebtedness of all the 
National banks, under no circumstances could the Government be loser by the reduction of 
the five per cent. redemption fund to two per cent. Besides that, the banks pay the expenses 
incurred in redeeming this circulation and expressage on the new money sent to the banks,” 


Delegates to the convention of the American Bankers’ Association were chosen 
as follows: 

W. H. Evans, Secretary and Treasurer Dime Savings Bank Co., Akron; A. P. 
Sheriff, Assistant Cashier Harrison National Bank, Cadiz; Casper H. Rowe, Vice-Pres- 
ident Market National Bank, Cincinnati; P. W. Huntington, of P. W. Huntington 
& Co., Columbus ; [. E. Knisely, President Northern National Bank, Toledo; D. A. 
Coler, Cleveland ; Chas. E. Heiser, Cashier Second National Bank, Hamilton; 8S. D. 
Fitton, President First National Bank, Hamilton ; Dwight Hendrickson, Medina ; 
A. 8. Frazer, Cashier Xenia National Bank, Xenia; G. P. Griffith, Vice-President 
‘Citizens’ National Bank, Cincinnati, and J. C. Reber, Cashier Winters National 
Bank, Dayton. 

Charles L. Robinson, Cashier of the Western National Bank, New York, made 
an address describing the method of making exchanges at the New York Clearing- 
House. A brief address was also made by ex-Governor Asa Bushnell. 

Resolutions were adopted commending the action of President Roosevelt in end- 
ing the coal strike, favoring a more elastic currency, and favoring the repeal of the 
National Bankruptcy Act. The bankers of Cincinnati were cordially thanked for 
their hospitable entertainment of the delegates and visitors. I. E. Knisely, Presi- 
dent of the Northern National Bank, Toledo, was elected president, and Secretary 
Rankin and Treasurer Herbig were re-elected. The following members of the 
executive council were chosen: Geo W. Sinks, President Deshler National Bank, 
Columbus; A. B. Voorheis, Vice President German National Bank, Cincinnati ; 
R. W. Firestone, of Firestone Bros., Lisbon. 





KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual convention of the Kentucky Bankers’ Association was held at 
Paducah, October 15 and 16, George C. Thompson, President of the American- 
German National Bank, Paducah, presiding. After an address of welcome by 
John W. Keller, President Thompson delivered his annual address. He recom- 
mended that the bankers should take action looking to an appropriate exhibition of 
the State’s resources at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to be held at St. Louis in 
1904 ; urged the passage of the uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, and suggested 
that some steps be taken to check the encroachment of the express companies on the 
business of banking. He also discussed the Fowler bill, and said that he thought it 
probable that branch banking, in a modified form, was worthy of careful consider- 
ation. Upon this point he said : 


“There are patriots among the bankers as in all other honorable vocations, and they will 
not allow their temporary positions, however lucrative, to stand in the way of their love for 
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the fatherland. If, after a careful analysis and thorough investigation, they conclude that 
their banks would be more useful to their communities as branches of larger institutions,,. 
they will not hesitate to advocate branch banking. Of course, I refer to such a system of’ 
branch banking as will not bring about a money trust or result in withdrawing the money 
from local communities to metropolitan centers for the purpose of speculation, but to such 
branch banking as is localized and as will keep the money when needed in the communities 
where it is owned and where it belongs. 

That additional legialation is demanded by the whole country is proven by the position 
taken by every writer of note on finance. There seems to be no difference of opinion as to 
this, but what character of legislation is needed, and to what extent it should go, are subjects 
that are agitating the minds of many interested people. It seems to be conceded that an 
emergency circulation is essential—one that will provide against acute stringencies and that 
can be retired when its necessity ceases. 

During the past few years of unexampled prosperity, there have been few interruptions 
to our rapid progress in the accumulation of wealth and the enlargement of our trade in 
every direction. Inthe meantime hosts of small banks have sprung into existence, no doubt 
in answer to legitimate requirements. In many instances they have been the means of de- 
veloping the natural resources of the tributary country, and are ably manuged and will 
weather any financial storm that is likely to come; yet, taken as a whole, I very much fear 
that these small institutions in times of distress and panic will succumb to the inevitable, and 
from their collapse may arise still greater distress and panics. 

With this view of the case it does appear that in most instances these small institutions 
might serve their communities equally as well—and probably better—were they branches of 
large banks. Their managers would feel a security which they do not at present know, and 
their customers would unquestionably feel a much greater degree of security. 

1 therefore ask in all seriousness if all other things can be arranged to advantage, would 
it not be better to operate these smal! banks as branches of large ones ? 

The future will surely bring to us lean years and panics—times which try the souls of ° 
bankers, and instead of these managers piloting crafts through such breakers unaided would 
they not prefer to know that if needed the ample assistance of a large bank awaited them?” 


An address was made by 8. K. Sneed, Cashier of the Henderson National Bank, 
vigorously opposing the Fowler bill. He thought that the elasticity of the currency 
would be greatly increased by permitting National banks with a certain per cent. of 
surplus to issue an emergency circulation subject to a five per cent. tax. 

Frank O. Watts, Cashier of the First National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., spoke on. 
‘‘The Trend of Banking.” Col. J. D. Powers, President of the National Trust Co., 
Louisville, offered a resolution pledging the support of the association to the move- 
ment for securing an exhibition of the State's resources at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition to be held at St. Louis in 1904. This resolution was carried unanimously. 

At the second day’s session Col. Powers spoke on the best methods for increasing = 
the usefulness of the association. His suggestions were well received, and some of’ 
them are to be embodied in a resolution to be presented at the next annual meeting: 

S. K. Sneed, Cashier of the Henderson National Bank, was elected president ;. 
Isham Bridges, Manager of the Louisville Clearing-House Association, was re-elected. 
secretary, and E. W. Hays, Cashier of the National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville, 
was re-elected treasurer. 





NEBRASKA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual convention of the Nebraska Bankers’ Association was held at 
Omaha, October 2 and 8. 

United States Senator J. H. Millard, President of the Omaha National Bank, 
made the address of welome, and S. H. Burnham, President of the First National 
Bank, Lincoln, responded for the bankers. President Post then delivered his annual: 
address, reviewing the work of the association in the past year. The report of Sec- 
retary Gould showed a paid membership of 286. 

A committee reported on the work of affording bonds and guarantees through, 
the agency of the association. 
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Ex-Comptroller Dawes, President of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, spoke against branch banking and in favor of an emergency circulation. 

J. T. Trenery, President of the Farmers’ National Bank, Pawnee City, delivered 
an address on the subject of ‘‘ Bankers’ Associations and Their Broadening Influ- 
ence.” Henry W. Yates, President of the Nebraska National Bank, Omaha, was to 
have read a paper on ‘‘ Trust Companies,” but was unable to be present. Edwin 
Jeary, President of the First National Bank, Elmwood, spoke in favor of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law. Addresses were also delivered by F. Kuenneth, Cashier of 
the Union State Bank, Harvard, on ‘‘ Express Money Orders,” and by Charles F. 
Bentley, Cashier of the First National Bank, of Grand Island, on ‘‘ Fidelity Bonds,” 
and by J. A. 8. Pollard, Cashier of the Fort Madison (Ioa.) Savings Bank, on ‘‘ Trusts 
and Combinations,” by J. A. Reichenbach, Cashier of the Rising City Bank, on 
‘‘Branch Banking,” and by E. Royce, of Lincoln, on ‘‘ The Growth and Financial 
Independence of Nebraska Banks.” 

Resolutions were adopted against the passage of the Fowler bill. 

The following officers were chosen: President, S. H. Burnham, President First 
National Bank, Lincoln ; vice-president, John B. Dinsmore, President Sutton Na- 
tional Bank, Sutton ; secretary, H. R. Gould; treasurer, F. T. Hamilton, Assistant 
Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Omaha. 





INDIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual convention of the Indiana Bankers’ Association was held at 
Indianapolis, October 22 and 23. In his annual address President Powell favored an 
emergency circulation, adopting the suggestions made by ex-Comptroller Hepburn 
in his recent address before the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association (published in the 
October issue of the MaGazIng, p. 548). 

C. O. Austin, Vice-President of the National Bank of North America, Chicago, 
delivered an interesting address, which is printed below. 


AUTHORITY AND DutTIEs OF BANK OFFICERS.—ADDRESS OF C. O. AUSTIN. 


How much of power and authority is vested in his office, is a question that has been 
brought home to every bank officer at some time in his official career. Many have sought the 
advice of their attorneys, to receive but little satisfaction, while others have plunged ahead, 
little caring for consequences and leaving the question for the courts to decide. Even then 
they have often obtained directly contrary decisions on the same points at issue rendered by 
courts of equal intelligence and jurisdiction in different States. 

It is much to be regretted that Congressand our State legislative bodies have not enacted 
statutes defining some of the more important duties of officials who manage the affairs of the 
banks they have created through National and various State bank acts. The business of 
banking is the same whether it 1s carried on by institutions organized under National or 
State laws, and the general laws governing the action of officials will apply to either case. 

It is a recognized rule of law that corporations, banks or otherwise, have authority only 
to perform such functions as are specifically given them by their charters or the organic law 
under which they have been created. Therefore, it necessarily follows that agents of such 
corporations must confine their acts clearly within the scope of their rights, as all acts of 
corporations must be through agents. 

Banking may be carried on by corporations organized under the National Bank Act of any 
of the several States of the Union, but all functions must be transacted through the direct- 
ors, President or the Cashier, singularly or collectively, or through some person or persons 
authorized to act for them. 

DUTIES OF BANK DIRECTORS. 


There are four separate and distinct interests concerned in the management of the affairs 
of every banking corporation, and each has powers peculiar to itself. These interests are: 
The stockholder, who owns the bank and controls its policy through the directors; the 
director, who has the management of the business; the President, who is the head of the 
corporation, and as such the representative of the board; and the Cashier, who ‘is the gen- 
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eral executive officer to manage its business in all things not peculiarly committed to the 
directors,”’ to use the language of the courts. 

The directors are officers in a broad sense and to the board is committed the entire man- 
agement of the bank. They are accountable to the State and their stockholders and have 
certain clearly-defined duties, and their authority as a board is limited only astosuch matters 
as pertain especially to the stockholders ; but to be binding their action must be as a board, 
their separate and individual acts being of no more avail than those of any other stockholder. 

As far as the general pubic is concerned in its dealings, the board constitutes the bank. 
To quote from the decision of the court in the case of Briggs vs. Spalding (141 U. 8. 1382): 
** Directors of a National bank must exercise ordinary care and prudence in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the bank, and this includes something more than officiating as figure- 
heads. They are entitled under the law to commit the banking business, as defined, to their 
duly-authorized officers, and this does not absolve them from the duty of reasonable super- 
vision, nor ought they to be permitted to be shielded from liability because of want of knowl- 
edge or wrong-doing if that ignorance is the result of gross inattention.” Every bank 
director in the country ought to read this decision. I venture the opinion that we would all 
have a quorum at every meeting, and our directors would be more than figureheads, as the 
learned court sees fit to call some of them. 

Again, in the case of Gibbons vs. Anderson et al. (80 Fed. Rep. 345): ‘“*The duty of the 
board of directors is not discharged by merely selecting officers of good reputation and ability 
and integrity and then leaving the affairs of the bank in their hands without any other super- 
vision or examination than the mere inquiry of such officers and relying upon their state- 
ments until some cause for suspicion attracts their attention. The board is bound to main- 
tain the supervision of the bank’s affairs, to have a general knowledge of the character of the 
business and the manner in which it is conducted, and to know at least on what security its 
large lines of credit are given.” 

The decisions are numerous and apparently unanimous as to the duties of the directors. 
The position of director is one of trust, and as trustee the duties are twofold; first, to the 
depositors and noteholders, if such exist; and second, to the stockholders or the proprietors 
of the corporation. 

The directors have an absolute control over all subordinate officials of the bank under the 
National Bank Act, and the right to remove any and all of them at pleasure. Each director 
hasequal authority with his colleagues in the board irrespective of his stock holdings, and the 
board as a whole has no power to debar him from the exercise of all of his rights and even a 
by-law granting them such power would be of no effect. 

Directors cannot use their positions as such to advance their own interests and have no 
right to acquire interests in conflict with those of the bank. They are personally liable for 
losses caused through misconduct or wilful violation of the law. 

The direetors alone have power to make loans and discounts and conditions concerning 
them, and this power they cannot delegate to any individual. However, it is conceded that 
the business of making loans and discounts may be delegated toan executive or finance com- 
mittee consisting of several members of the board and appointed with this as one of its 
special duties. The board has no power to appropriate any part of the funds of the bank to 
uses other than such as are for immediate conduct and benefit of the business, or as may be 
permitted by law. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The President as head of the institution and the representative of the board has the gen- 
eral supervision of the affairs of the bank. Ordinarily he presides at all meetings of the 
board and signs certificates of stock in the corporation jointly with the Cashier. Contrary to 
the general opinion, his inherent authority is extremely limited and it is difficult to say how 
far it extends. 

The supreme court of one our leading States has said (First National Bank, Welisburg, vs. 
Kimberland, 16 W. Va. 555): ‘** The inherent powers of the President of a bank, by virtue of 
his office, are very limited, and it is difficult to say what powers he inherently possesses, if 
any other than the power totake charge of the litigation of the bank by employing counsel 
and otherwise.” 

In ordinary affairs the President usually assumes to do those things which the board of 
directors has the power to do, acting under specific authority from the board or relying upon 
some custom of the board to ratify his acts. The authority above cited also says: ‘* A Pres- 
ident of a bank may be authorized by its directors to do any act which they are authorized 
by their charter to do unless the act to be done can by the charter be done only by the 
directors themselves.” This authority further says: ‘The inference that such authority has 
been impliedly inferred may be legitimately drawn by proving that he was in the habit of 
doing such acts.”’ 

The only authority which legal writers are willing to concede as inherent to the office of 
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President is that of bringing suits in behalf of and for the benefit of the bank and defending 
actions against it. He has no inherent authority to draw checks against the balances of the 
bank with other banks; to issue Cashier’s checks or certificates of deposit ; to certify checks: 
or to transact any other functions of the business. He has no inherent power to dispose of 
the property of the corporation, or to exercise any greater degree of management over its 
affairs than any other director. He cannot realize claims or stay executions, as both of these 
powers lie solely in the board. He cannot contract for the bank without specific authority 
from the bank todoso. He cannot bind the bank by the execution of a note in its name. 
Any of these powers, however, may be conferred by the board, and all of them, with the 
exception of disposing of property of the corporation, may be inferred if the President has 
been accustomed to act for the bank in this manner, and to transact its business with the 
knowledge of and without the objection of the board. Or if his predecessor has exercised 
these functions it is reasonable to suppose that the same implied authority would devolve 
upon him and the bank be bound for his actions. 


DUTIES OF THE CASHIER. 


The chief executive officer of the bank is the Cashier. Thelawsays: ‘* The Cashier of an 
incorporated bank is the general executiye officer to manage its cuncerns in all things not 
peculiarly committed to the directors. He is the agent of the corporation and not that of 
the directors.” (Bissell vs. First National, Franklin, 69 Pa, 415.) 

It is quite impossible to define the limits of his authority within the actual operation of 
the affairs of the bank, and whatever is done by him within the scope of his duty, as generally 
construed, is the action of the bank and is irrevocable by the board. The board may limit his 
authority, but to make such limitations binding the public must bave due notice thereof. 

In general it is his peculiar duty to keep all of the funds, notes, bills and other choses in 
action as may come into the possession of the bank: to receive all moneys on deposit and give 
the depositor credit therefor ; to receive payment of claims and release same, and to surrender 
all notes when paid and securities held as collateral therefor; and to receive and have charge 
of all collateral held by the bank, and to make all transfers of the shares of the corporation 
and keep complete records thereof: and to have charge of all correspondence between the 
bank and its clients, and to correspond for and on behalf of the bank as its agent. He has 
the authority to accept or refuse accounts, but he has no power to make loans and discounts 
although it isa common practice for him to do so, and where the bank sustains loss on loans 
made by him through want of diligence he is liable. 

While the Cashier has authority to transfer and endorse all negotiable securities held by 
the bank, he has no authority whatever to transfer non-negotiable securities without explicit 
authority from the board. A resolution of the board giving him the general authority to 
transfer non-negotiable securities is illegal. He cannot bind the bank by his official endorse. 
ment of his individual note without explicit authority from the board. Nor can he certify 
his own check, although one of the inherent duties of his office is the certification of checks. 
He cannot bring suit for or in behalf of the bank, nor even answer a garnishment. Neither 
can he bind the bank to indemnify a court official for levying execution in favor of the bank ; 
nor can he indemnify any one for going on a bond or furnishing such security for a customer 
of the bank. This is ultra vires, and cannot be done by the President or board of directors. 
The Cashier cannot execute a mortgage upon the real estate of the bank, nor can he certify 
post-dated checks. The Cashier or other executive officer of a National bank has not, in the 
absence of special authority from the directors, power to receive property for safe-keeping, 
or, as ordinarily termed, special deposits. A usage or established practice, however, might 
give him such authority. A bank is not liable to third parties for acts of its Cashier clearly 
beyond the scope of his authority and contrary to general custom and usage or which he has 
not before performed and which have been subsequently approved by the board, and the per- 
son damaged will not be allowed to plead lack of knowledge of the official’s power. 

The public having dealings with bank officials must inform itself in a general way as to 
the scope of their power and authority, otherwise the courts will meet its plea of ignorance 
with the old adage, “ ignorantia legis neminem excusat.”’ 


Among the other subjects discussed were: ‘‘The Octopus and the Bank,” by 
J. A. 8. Pollard, Cashier Fort Madison (Iowa) Savings Bank ; ‘‘ Banks and Trusts,” 
John B. Cockrum ; ‘‘Important Banking Law Questions,” Thos. B. Paton, New 
York ; *‘Secondary Reserve,” Granger Farwell, Chicago; ‘‘ Branch Banking and 
Asset Currency,” Henry W. Yates, President Nebraska National Bank, Omaha. 

The annual reports of the officers of the association showed that the membership 
has increased sixty-seven during the last year, and is now 364. Reports from the 
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several districts of the State indicated great activity and a large increase in the 
volume of bank deposits. 

The following are the new officers elected : 

President, R. L. O’Hair, President Central National Bank, Greencastle ; vice- 
president, W. W. Bonner, Cashier Third National Bank, Greensburg ; treasurer, 
Charles E. Coffin, President Central Trust Co., Indianapolis. 

Members of the executive committee—F. L. Powell, President National Branch 
Bank, Madison ; C. H. Church, Cashier Delaware County National Bank, Munice ; 
John Perrin, President American National Bank, Indianapolis; A. F. Ramsey, 
President Citizens’ National Bank, Crawfordsville ; J. Monyhan, President Citizens’ 
Bank, Orleans. 

Vice-Presidents at-large—O. N. Frenzel, President Merchants’ National Bank, 
Indianapolis, and Henry Reis, Cashier Old National Bank, Evansville. 

Delegates to convention of American Bankers’ Association—C. T. Lindsey, 
Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, South Bend ; Preston T. Kelsey, Treasurer Indian- 
apolis Clearing-House Association ; Charles L. Farrell, Assistant Cashier Capital 
National Bank, Indianapolis; D. A. Coulter, President Farmers’ Bank, Frankfort ; 
Will G. Irwin, Cashier Irwin’s Bank, Columbus; A. M. Jacobs, Cashier Noble 
County Bank, Kendallville; W. H. Gardner, Cashier Farmers’ National Bank, 
Valparaiso. 








HomME CoMMERCE ALWays Kine.—The home market of America takes ninety- 
six per cent. of all manufactured articles, only four per cent. going to foreign mar- 
kets. Even Britain’s home market takes four-fifths of her manufactures, only one- 
fifth going abroad. Politicians give far too much attention to distant foreign mar- 
kets, which can never amount to much, and far too little to measures for improving 
conditions at home which would increase the infinitely more important home mar- 
ket. Ifthe people of the United Kingdom could spend even one pound per head 
more per year her home commerce would be increased more than the total value of 
her exports to all of Australasia, British North America and China combined. Truly 
foreign commerce is a braggart always in evidence, home commerce the true king.— 
Andrew Carnegie in The World’s Work. 


For CurRENCY R&rorm.—At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York November 6, Jacob Schiff offered the following resolution : 

‘‘ Whereas, Recent experiences having again demonstrated the insufficient elas- 
ticity of our monetary system so as to adapt itself to legitimate requirements ; be it 

Resolved, That it be‘referred to the committee on finance and currency to report 
to the Chamber such feasible measures as in its opinion would tend to provide against 
a money situation such as we have had recently to deal with.” 

The resolution was seconded and carried. The committee which will deal with 
this matter includes John Harsen Rhoades, Heury W. Cannon, August Belmont, 
George G. Williams, Jacob H. Schiff, Charles S. Fairchild and Lyman J. Gage. 





MoperN BANKING MetuHops.—Bradford Rhodes & Co. of 87 Maiden Lane, New 
York, have just published a new work on practical banking entitled ‘‘ Modern Bank- 
ing Methods and Practical Bank Bookkeeping.” It is especially valuable to junior 
bank.officers and bank clerks. Hon. Edward 8. Lacey, Ex-Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and President of the Bankers National Bank, Chicago, says of the book : 

‘Tt should be in the hands or every bank clerk who desires to become a master 
of the business.” 
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CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANUFAC. 
TURES—A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Probably in no previous year in the history of the Dominion have the business 
conditions been as promising at this season as they are at present. Crop conditions 
generally are satisfactory, the cereal production of 1902 being a record one. Nearly 
all the other industries of the country, dairying, live stock, lumber, fisheries, coal, 
iron and steel, and other manufactures, show a remarkable expansion in comparison 
with the output of a few years ago. There have been fewer commercial failures 
since the beginning of the current half-year than in 1901, and the insolvencies 
reported have been mostly of minor importance. Railway earnings continue to 
show large gains. There are practically no labor troubles now in Canada to disturb 
general business conditions. All these factors mean much for the banking and com- 
mercial interests, and a remarkable expansion seems to be assured for the next three 
months in Canada. 

THE INCREASE IN IMMIGRATION. 


The revised returns of immigration to Canada for the fiscal year ending June 30 
last have been compiled, and they make a most satisfactory showing. The total 
number of emigrant arrivals was 67,230, an increase of 18,081 over the previous 
year. The greatest gain was in the arrivals from the United States, the total being 
26,312, as against 17,987 for the previous year, a gain of 8,325. British arrivals came 
next, with a gain of 5,449, although the total of 17,259 for the year is less than from 
other countries. From Europe, excluding the British Isles, Canada received 23,659 
emigrants, or 4,307 more than in 1901. Judging by the steady gain from all direc- 
tions, the officials feel confident that within two years the emigrant arrivals in 
Canada will reach a total of 100,000 a year. 


THE Pusuic REVENUES. 


The finally revised statement of revenue and expenditure for the last fiscal year, 
shows that the revenue on consolidated fund account is $58,024,228 and $50,739,000 
respectively, or $1,224,228 more revenue and $261,000 less expenditure than was 
expected by the Minister of Finance. 

The ordinary receipts gained by $5,509,527 as compared with 1901, while the 
expenditure exhibited an increase of $8,873,586. ‘There was an excess of $7,284,275 
of ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure, but the capital expenditure reached 
a total of $13,000,000. Deducting from the latter item the surplus on consolidated 
fund and the charges for sinking fund, it leaves $3,398,412 to be added to the 
National debt. The large capital outlay was necessitated by the falling due of iron 
and steel bounties, the equipment of the Intercolonial Railway with rolling stock and 
new rails, the development of transportation routes and the settlement of awards 
aggregating nearly a million to two of the provinces. 

The first quarter of the present fiscal year has closed very auspiciously. There 
has been a reduction of $1,778,000 in capital expenditure and a slight diminution in 
ordinary expenditure, compared with the same period of last year. The ordinary 
revenue exceeded the ordinary expenditure by $7,210,000, and showed a gain of 
$1,638,000 compared with 1901. Following are the items for the three months com- 
pared with the first quarter of the previous fiscal year : 
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REVENUE. 1901, 1962. 
a itinhideehnehsieseshbneabbotban $8,009,968 $9,079,086 
Excise...... pkdaendedonenedeeeteusenvessssoonspoteeencnonses 2,653,265 2,834,455 
PT. ctcttesddbsbnswredégesntonsenebmensciatedsands 780,000 890,000 
Public works and railWaySs........ccececcccecsecccevceess 1,652,248 1,750,746 
ins 5 56 ceencnemieadendebendidnebesionneseowns 453,238 613,079 

cqatmenagil PR eg 
. an a ad dill lee eel ee ed ei eed $13,548,519 $15,187,367 
EA Ae CT TE cae 8,088,135 7,976,993 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 1901. 1902. 
Public works and railway. ......ccccccccccccccccsccccces $2,438,510 $1,075,635 
ee ee 52,584 35,425 
EE ey eT 22,004 10,798 
ii i dine randeneneewadeianennenes 745,930 327,420 
BO I BH vc cc cccncvcvctccccccccccccss anid. ‘adiaiaioad 65,610 
RI ibn ten deddunbeuieabesnsennsenawnencen c¥ageies 267 
South African contingent.............cccccccccccesccsees 86,248 65,610 
er ey ey ee $3,345,778 $1,567,069 


For the month of September alone the receipts totalled $5,428,419, as against 
$4,731,456 in 1901. The expenditure was $2,422,877, as against $2,720,152. The 
capital outlay was $801,554, as against $853,962. 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN TRADE. 


The growth of Canada’s foreign trade continues at a most satisfactory rate. For 
the three months of the present fiscal year, ending September 30, the aggregate trade 
on the basis of imports for consumption and exports of all kinds amounted to $112,- 
481,550, an increase of $7,750,000 over the same period of last year. The imports for 
consumption totalled $50,911,940, being an increase of $3,887,227. Dutiable goods 
show a gain of $3,963,147, while imports of free goods slightly declined. Exports 
of domestic produce reached a total of only $57,493,585, being an increase of $7,359, - 
388 over the corresponding period of 1901. The exports of animals and their pro- 
duce were $5,363,145 better than for the first quarter of the previous fiscal year, but 
mineral products decreased by $2,304,000. Exports of other classes increased as 
follows: Products of the fisheries, $95,330 ; products of the forest, $2,148,936 ; agri- 
cultural products, $1,383,191 ; manufactures, $644,426. The details of imports and 
exports for the past quarter as compared with 1901 are as follows: 




















. IMPORTS. 1901. 1902. 
ID... . . cc cenabaedbeastnedcmiidanesscnseseentl $29,207,381 $33, 170,528 
a 17,817,332 17,741,412 
ene ee Se EN Te ne $47,024,713 $50,911,940 
Ee 1,758,119 621,328 
isirendesecde sdvaded dénnennnesenetnasenieesn $48,782,832 $51,533,268 
I CHIR. soe scnscepsccseecscqosssrecencneveores 7,823,898 8,934,198 

EXPORTS—DOMESTIC PRODUCTS ONLY. 1901, 1902. 
a ia i i nial ad nd li aera wheel $12,127,061 $9,822,576 
EL TET ee TT 2,407,610 2,502,940 
Se ee ee eee eeeees 11,957,131 14,106,067 
go i sc cadasnnnmemnbaninion 15,700,396 21,063,541 
FREE ODT Ce PO RO PTT ee ee 4,248,261 5,631,452 
ELE RMT Ne TT 3,687,724 4,332,148 
ii ini stitch ennchesdeiadaoeeseesuadéie 6,012 34,861 
SSE TEE CLT LENG IE BTS OE $50,134,195 $57,493,585 


The imports for consumption for September only gained by $2,808,413, compared 
with the same month last year, while the increase in domestic exports was $8,446,809. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The trade and commerce returns for the fiscal year ending with June last show a 
continuous expansion of agricultural exports. The record yield in Manitoba and 
the Territories is shown in the export of wheat, which reached 36,446,357 bushels, 
valued at $26,410,101, as compared with 18,936,252 bushels, valued at $13,662,930, 
during the previous year. Both in quantity and value, these exports have almost 
doubled. The bulk of last year’s export has gone, as usual, to Britain, 33,662,930 
bushels reaching British ports, while only some 15,000 bushels were shipped to the 
United States. 

The area of wheat has increased in Manitoba from 2,011,835 acres to 2,039,940 
acres, and in the Territories from 504,697 to 584,988. 

Canadian exports of bacon last year were valued at $12,163,550, a gain of more 
than half a million dollars. Butter exports show an increase of $2,311,000, the total 
for 1902 being $5,667,150, and for 1901, $3,355,197. Cheese exports show a decline 
of a million and a quarter dollars as compared with the previous year, but the total 
of $19,870,072 still looms large in our commercial records. The foreign sale of eggs 
looks promising, the total for the year being valued at $1,736,141, a substantial gain 
on the figures for the previous year. 

Tbe total export of potatoes were valued at $689,860, as against $366,410 for 1901, 
an increase of $323,450. 

Canada exported during the last fiscal year living annimals valued in the aggre- 
gate at $13,739,113, which is $1,537,518 ahead of the best year ever previously expe- 
rienced. The export of horned cattle reached its highest value last year, being 
$10,633,819, or $1,599,257 in excess of 1901. The export of horses last year amounted 
t0 $1,457,173, or $548,900 more than for the previous year. The total export of 
Canadian sheep amounted to $1,483,526, showing a falling off of $142,176. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Manufacturing‘ industries show unusual activity and expansion. The increasing 
consumptive demand, owing to the greater prosperity of the country and the 
increased settlement of the West, continues to augment the demand for manufactured 
goods. The exports have increased to a greater extent proportionately than the 
geveral increase of exports, which shows that the manufacturing interests have 
enjoyed and are enjoying a full measure of the benefits of an era of prosperity. 

Numbers ofZnew industries have been started the past three months, and many 
old concerns have had to extend their business in order to cope with the growing 
requirements of their expanding trade. In New Ontario, huge pulp, paper and 
lumber mills are to be established in the near future. Draft plans have been made, 
and everything is in readiness for the equipment and installation of the biggest paper 
mill in Canada. Another great Canadian industry is the International Harvester 
Company, which is establishing extensive works at Hamilton, Ontario. This com- 
pany is a development of the Deering Havester Company of Chicago, and its devel- 
opment in Canada is part of the scheme of consolidation recently carried out among 
the leading implement manufacturers of the United States. 

The iron and steel business is being exploited on an immense scale in Canada. 

Several steel-making enterprises are in a more or less forward state of comple- 
tion. At Sydney a steel-rail mill will be erected before many months have expired. 
The Nova Scotia Steel Company is laying out a new iron smelting plant, and the 
foundations for the furnaces and stoves are already in. This plant will have a capa- 
city of 250 tons of pig iron per day. A syndicate composed chiefly of Montreal men 
have purchased the®blast furnaces, mining lands, woods, lands and water powers of 
the Londonderry Iron Company, situated at Acadia Mines, N. S., and the develop- 
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ment of the property will immediately be proceeded with upon a large scale. The 
capacity of the plant is about 35,000 tons of pig iron, and between 6,000 and 7,000 
tons of castings per year. __ 

According to official reports recently completed of the production of pig iron in 
the Dominion during the first six months of 1902, there was a slight increase com- 
pared with the last half of 1901, but a very great decrease compared with the first 
six months of that year. 

In the first six months of 1902 the production of all kinds of pig iron in the whole 
of the Dominion amounted to 157,804 gross tons, as compared with 149,952 tons in 
the last half of 1901 and 95,024 tons in the first half of the year. The increase in the 
first half of 1902 over the last half of 1901 was 7,852 tons, or over five per cent., 
while the increase over the first half of 1901 was 62,780 tons, or over sixty-six per 
cent. Of the total production in the first half of 1902, 12,000 tons were Bessemer 
and low phosphorus and 57,209 tons were basic pig iron. The coke furnaces made 
147,892 tons and the charcoal furnaces 9,912 tons. Neither spiegeleisen nor ferro- 
manganese has been made in Canada for several years. 

The unsold iron held by Canadian pig iron manufacturers on June 30, 1902, none 
of which was intended for their own consumption, amounted to 37,721 gross tons, 
as compared with 59,472 tons on December 31, 1901, and 28,711 tons on June 30, 
1901. Of the unsold iron on hand on June 30, 1902, less than 2,000 tons were made 
with charcoal, the remainder being coke iron. 

On June 30, 1902, Canada had fourteen completed blast furnaces, of which eight 
were in blast and six were idle. Of this total nine were equipped to use coke for 
fuel, four to use charcoal, and one to use mixed charcoal and coke. In addition 
three coke and two charcoal furnaces were being built on June 30, 1902, but work 
upon two of the coke furnaces was temporarily suspended. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The transportation business is in a very prosperous condition at the present time, 
and the next few months should show a decided increase in gross earnings, as both 
grain and cotton will be moving in large quantities, while merchandise will be 
returned from the manufacturing to the farming districts. 

Canadian railway earnings for the nine months, as compiled by Dun’s agency, 
show a total of $26,742,122, a gain of $4,767,961, or 21.7 per cent. 

The announcement that the Canadian Pacific Railway will engage directly in the 
Atlantic freight business is another proof of the activity and energy with which that 
great Canadian enterprise is being conducted, and is one of the most important 
moves that corporation has made along the line of the enlargement of its scope of 
operations. 

The company offered, subject to certain traffic arrangements, to establish a weekly 
service of twenty-knot steamships between Liverpool and a St. Lawrence port dur- 
ing the summer months, Halifax to be the Canadian port during the winter months, 
for a subsidy of £265,000 sterling per annum during the first ten years, with a grad- 
uated reduction in the amount of subsidy during each of the two following periods 
of five years, the ships to be most modern in every respect, and to be built specially 
for the route. In addition to this, the company signified its willingness to furnish a 
fleet of modern freight steamers of 10,000 tons capacity each, sailing at a speed of 
about twelve or thirteen knots per hour, serving Canadian ports. 

With the establishment of its fleet of freight steamships, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway will be able to quote through freight rates and give through bills of lading 
on all classes of business from Australia, the Orient and Canada to Great Britain. 
It is the last link of the chain of rail and steamship communication between the 
heart of the Empire and its uttermost ends in the East under a single management. 
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The most important phase of the question to Canada is, however, the effect the 
establishing of this new fleet of freight carriers will have upon our transportation 
facilities. 

The freight passing through the Canadian and United States canal sat Sault 
Ste. Marie from the opening of navigation to August 31 was 18,163,288 tons, against 
18,156,276 tons in 1901. 

The following are the figures for the Canadian canal : 


1901. 1902. 
sis ce dncatnke nenaebbiantdtingasedesebsndeces 532,188 151,679 
I chit hi deta tad ital tlic dteiidills hd irae meer enes pind mabeie 1,118,564 1,235,055 
thie sbieiddabbinbienndeeeheteeneseteasnenniendatesdnosnawne 523,936 276,624 
ER ne ne ae ae ane ee a ae a 639,858 295,175 
ee ee rT 2,814,546 1,958,533 


The total freight which passed through the two canals during the month ‘of 
September last was 4,673,532 tons, or 540,476 tons more than in September, 1901. 
The Canadian ‘‘ Soo” carriéd 560,031 tons, which exceeded the freight in September, 
1901, by 358,802 tons. 

It is expected that there will be a total movement of 35,000,000 tons of freight to 
and from Lake Superior through canals at the Sault by the close of the present sea- 
son of navigation, as against 28,000,000 tons a year ago. 

The growth of lake traffic is shown by the list of vessels on the registry books of 
the Dominion. In gross tonnage of sailing vessels and steamers Nova Scotia is first 
with 214,560 tons, Ontario second with a total of 145,227 tons, Quebec third with 
142,664 tons. New Brunswick has 75,293 tons on her registers, and British Colum- 
bia, 62,102. In steamers Ontario heads the list, with 1,076 vessels, having an aggre- 
gate gross measurement of 110,400 tons, Quebec being second, with 351 steamers, 
measuring 86,805 tons, and British Columbia third, with the same number of steamers, 
measuring 58,463 tons. 









































BANKS AND BANKING. 
Increased activity in Canadian trade is manifest by the figures of the June, July 
and August statements of the banks. The following are the leading figures : 
ASSETS. June, 1902. July, 1902. August, 1902. 
i aa aka ta keel li $12,409,855 $12,295,849 $12,382,880 
RI BGT cccvcccecctoscevcoscccce 23,490,782 23,726,010 23,045,085 
Deposits to secure note circulation.... 2,644.760 2,792,166 2,792,166 
Notes and checks on other banks...... 16,918,470 14,834,152 11,719,125 
Loans to other banks, secured......... 698,097 583,636 570,619 
Deposits with other banks in Canada.. 3,821,451 4,545,575 4,414,790 
Due from banks in Great Britain...... 5,957,350 7,046,722 8,308,367 
Due from other banks in foreign coun- | 

Dl a ccidustosasneundemenboecesénenseoece 13,484,668 16,645,395 14,816,512 

Dominion or provincial Government 
debentures Or stock.............. cee 10,024,060 9,897,199 9,683,019 
Other SOCUriti[s. .....ccccscccccccccccccs 49,567,525 49,477,990 48,832,348 

Call loans on bonds and stocks in 
i nt en cecieuadeteseeeiedkecwewess 45,828,253 45,876,667 50.067,007 
Call loans elsewhere.........cccceececees 46,388,241 50,534,884 52,409,125 
| Current loans in Canada................ 300,714,347 296,498,818 296,711,684 
H Current loans elsewhere................ 26,097,921 28,587,076 31,269,259 

Loans to Dominion and Provincial 
IID cnkced. cavesececsocsccss ie 3,935,592 3,242,384 3,541,570 
I cnntctonedegustesecepeseen 2,148,011 2,043,504 1,992,247 
Be Is nd cdedecascescccscencescoscess 890,756 873,611 858,590 
Mortgages on real estate sold........... 736,473 796,208 ° 817,815 
DL, vobutemedsesseearedsééesos 6,911,171 6,976,805 7,010,132 
ES ee 9,011,660 10,635,472 11,769,848 
piseewndeseretesesnnceneuceoess $581 ,876,985 $587 900,352 $593,012,325 
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LIABILITIES. 
Capital authorized.............s00.-+008 $79,126,666 $81,626 666 $81,626,666 
Capital paid-up.............++. eeseewocse 69,584,308 69,733,761 70,270,408 
 idincncensesectansectsonsss 40,407,911 40,301,622 40,725,468 
Notes in circulation...............0..08. $53,953,043 $52,070,065 $55,035,701 
Dominion and provincial Government 
AB cc cncsdticcctovecccesacscessces 8,898,661 7,007 ,663 7,672,386 
Public deposits on demand in Canada.. 105,137,781 105,539,151 105,639,606 
Public deposits at notice................ 239,812,120 245,044,194 247,052,129 
Deposits outside of Canada............. 35,731,417 37,272,322 37,484,456 
Bank loans or deposits from other 
BD GIG ic ccc cccedvccstccoscconse 698,096 630,240 570,619 
Due to other banks in Canada.......... 3,194,350 3,818,376 8,756,722 
Due to other banks in Great Britain... 5,024,180 4,593,092 3,397,376 
Due to other banks in foreign coun- 
tries ..... oetener paoesese acesoee soessases 1,054,241 1,210,414 1,359,454 
Or 11,599,460 12,698,067 12,121,954 
fl ee $465,103,425 $469 883,653 $473,090,477 
Average amount of specie held during 
iii ctcnadddneneeaninenens . 12,420,787 12,317,599 12,675,566 
Average Dominion notes held during 
SE nccdnneencdsenandacannessnces 23,413,978 23,163,823 23,364,742 
Greatest amount notes in circulation 
Se Ss hk cccaccccdesecncsosns 54,648,201 55,031,430 55,490,064 
Loans to directors or their firms....... 10,497,230 10,284,068 9,756,529 


The statement for September was a record one in several respects. The leading 
items are as follows : 














Sept. 30, 1902. Sept. 30, 1901. 
ES ET NE TT ee $71,084,330 $67,486,687 
id acedunceceneee sebengedeseekenseegnes 41,130,286 36,903,355 
enti cineeendnaiuesnn abenenmnaieiel 60,965,801 56,027,407 
I, Ge NE, cc eccccceccccconvececccceccesess 112,001,084 96,866,910 
Deposits, On time............sccccccsccccccccccccvces 247,813,411 228,015,362 
ee, Sr SE oc cccecccoscccescscccsccccs 38,041,688 31,465,489 

a cuninncsecinedinabannmeneeinnde’ $488,112,355 $441,047,760 
EE ene en ee re eT eT $12,510,727 $11,306,127 
I io ok ce cectecrccccaseconncsecsecesncsses 23,145,990 20.016, 696 
Balances due from United Kingdom................ 6,348,566 5,330,785 
Balances due frcm @CIS@wheTe.........cccecececeeeees 15,299,173 17,778,306 
Railway and other securities. ...................e00 35,864,715 32,283,676 
Si cctrdancsiveedandasddocdeccersecccesesedecees - §2,189,367 38,158,853 
Call loans, outside Camada........ccccccccccccccccces 49,853,547 44,326,826 
a ee en Ee 303,518,223 286,195,554 
Current loans, outside Canada,...............2.eee0: 35,872,043 27,306,614 
Es i ti ccndndunvebandcadennsetedecesenudun 1,969,702 2,033,108 
Nc ccicdeindnddcsewevednencedtcess 10,228,365 12,289,305 

NN «.:\ tensinduapeimeensedaeeas sanadeut $610,927 ,964 $553,954,790 


The increase in the deposits is remarkable for this period of the year, as there 
has been a marked tendency of the Canadian people in recent months to pour earn- 
ing or savings into the various industrial or other enterprises, of which the last year 
or two have been so prolific. There has been a considerable increase in call loans in 
foreign countries, and also in deposits made with Canadian banks in foreign coun- 
tries. _ Gold shipments from Dawson City would account for some of this. 

Canadian bank clearings for nine months at the leading cities, with comparisons, 
were : 
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1902. 1901, Ine. 

EE ee ee Ee $810, 969,237 $650,512,417 24.7 
Toronto ii smtetind tmmeeeetesweniindsen 600,616,480 455,643,C 31.8 
DT scscceudkecbedeeseenescensossseens 120,362,5 78,336,799 53.6 
cai heii Alii iain A cededliiens 65,981,072 64,642,% 2.1 
ESE AER REE I 39,606,276 34.007,271 16.5 
ine niet coneetieesindie 33,137,629 30,547,876 8.5 
ah ia ae i ala alan ened inlennel 30,750,210 849,507 3.0 
i icnnseniebkescusehecesendoneeetees 20,536,402 23,343, 864 12.0 
itcithndiihinthtagdsneneqetatsdibded $1,721.959,879 $1,366,833,0385 26.0 


The Metropolitan Bank of Canada has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital, 
at 100 per cent. premium. This is proof that Canadian financial enterprise is fully 
equal to the task of providing banking facilities for the expanding commerce and 
industry of the Dominion. The issue of $1,000,000 for $2,000,000, giving the bank 
a capital of a million and an equal reserve, is a novel experiment, and the success of 
the flotation shows the financial strength of the men having the enterprise in hand. 

The Commercial Bank of Windsor, N. S., has been amalgamated with the Union 
Bank of Halifax. The terms of the sale are that the Commercial Bank shareholders 
will receive 4,118 shares of the Union Bank, which, at the present market value, 
means $350,030. 

The situation reflected in the foregoing bank statements indicates the growing 
need for a larger amount of banking capacity. Despite the incorporation of two 
new banks within the past year. and the extension of the capital stock of several 
others, there still seems to be a demand for additional banking facilities, and, unless 
the old-established banks can seé their way clear to make further additions to their 
capital stock, thus enabling them to extend and develop their business, the incor- 
poration of one or more new banks must be looked for in Canada. 








BANKERS APPROVE MODERN BANKING METHODS. 


From A. B. Hepburn, ea-Comptroller of the Currency and, Vice-President Chase 
National Bank, New York, 
‘‘T have read with much interest the book entitled MopERN BANK- 
-1nG Metuops. It will prove a very great aid to students of banking, 
' and if well studied will be most valuable to a clerk desiring to fit him- 
self for promotion.” 


From E. F.. Shanbacker, Cashier Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia. 
‘* We find MoDERN BANKING METHODs very interesting and instruc- 
tive. Please send two copies, with bill.” 
From Edward 8. Lacey, President Bankers National Bank, Chicago, and ex-Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


‘*T find it very clear and complete. 
It should be in the hands of every bank clerk who desires to become 
a master of the business.” 


From G. B. Hall, Assistant Cashier Bank of New York N. B. A. (the oldest bank in 
New York). 
‘¢ Please send bill for book, MopERN BANKING METHODS, received 
yesterday. It is a splendid book, and I am very glad to have it.” 
From J. T. Porter, President Traders’ National Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


‘“‘It is mighty well written, and the advice given is, to my mind, 
absolutely sound. 
This book should be in the hands of every banker.” 





. The price of MopERN BANKING METHODs is $4 per copy, carriage prepaid. 





BRADFORD RHODES & Co., 87 MaripEN LANE, NEw YORK. 














INCREASE OF LAKE COMMERCE. 





The phenomenal activity of the whole country is illustrated by some figures, just 
prepared by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, showing the commerce on the Great 
Lakes during the month of July and the seven months ending with July. The chain 
of Great Lakes which stretches from New York at the east to Minnesota at the west, 
transports a large proportion of the products of a dozen States in which are included 
the principal agricultural, mining and forestry sections of the country. The meas- 
urement of the commerce of the lakes, therefore, is an important exponent of the 
business activities of the country. This is accomplished by the figures of the Treas. 
ury Bureau of Statistics, which show that the total freight receipts at 144 receiving 
ports on the lakes were 25,718,826 net tons in the first seven months of the year, com- 
pared with 18,891,257 net tons in the corresponding months of last year. 

The statistical measurement of trade on the Great Lakes has been great!y devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Statistics within the past few years. Under the system of 
reporting cargo by masters of vessels, which it established in the year 1900, an aver- 
age of from 7,500 to 8,000 supplementary manifests is received at the bureau each 
month during the season. These manifests are immediately tabulated in such a 
manner as to show the amount of business done by each lake port throughout the 
month and year. July is the latest month for which figures have been published in 
the Summary of Internal Commerce, 144 receiving ports and 217 shipping ports 
being represented. 

The end of July usually marks the turning point in the open season of lake navi- 
gation. This year, however, an earlier opening brought outa much heavier tonnage 
movement than last season. The total freight receipts for the first seven months of 
this year were 25,718,826 net tons, as against 18,891,257 net tons to the correspond- 
ing date last season. This increase is at the rate of 30.6 per cent. over the received 
tonnage last season. Shipments thus far this season have amounted to 26,876,006 
net tons, those of last season being 19,753,334 net tons. The most conspicuous gains 
have been made in the shipment of ore and minerals not including coal, this season’s 
total amounting: to 13,877,912 gross tons, against only 9,083,982 gross tons in 1901— 
a gain of 47 3 percent. Coal shipments increased from 3,670,871 net tons last season 
to 4,652,323 net tons this season. Slightly less than half of the total freight tonnage 
on the lakes consists of iron ore. 

The movement of registered tonnage of vessels on these inland waters is reported 
for the first time this year. In these reports of internal commerce only the vessel 


movement between American ports is included. In seven months 37,413 vessels 
arrived with a tonnage of 35,.087.876 tons registry, and 37,798 vessels cleared, of 
30,786,701 tons registry. This is more than twice the registered tonnage of both 
foreign and American vessels engaged in the foreign trade of the country, for the 
same period of time. The foreign trade engaged 2,174,054 tons of sail, and 14,094,967 
tons of steamships of all nationalities to July 31, 1902, making a total of 16,269,921 
tons. The combined registered tonnage in the foreign trade at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco and Puget Sound for the entire 
year 1901 was 18,868,808 tons entered, and 18,487,246 tons cleared, or somewhat 
more than half the total tonnage reported for the Great Lakes during the seven 
months of 1902. 

Further analysis of this enormous total shows that fourteen ports each report 
arrivals and clearances of a million tonsandover. Five ports—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Cleveland and Buffalo—each show clearances of two million tons and over. 
The combined arrivals at these five ports was 11,421,099 tons, and the clearances 
11,455,544 tons. 

















CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 





Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on April 30, July 


16 and Sept. 15,1902. Total number of banks: April 30, 4,423; July 16, 4,535; Sept. 15, 4,601. 














RESOURCES. Sept. 15, 1902, 
i, cnn ccccadoneesevecoonseoensess $3,280,127,480 
TT cite tieedee een ecenddeseneséieonsenell Vyeee | 34,111,552 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.............ceeeees , 4,253,760 
U. 8. bonds to secure U.S. deposits................. 124,408,250 124,685, 150 
U.S. bonds on hand.......... Stee aindinnmitbe deka 7,896,350 8,008,100 
Premiums 0n U.S. DOMGS.........ccccccccccccccecess 11,529,454 12,218,347 
Stocks, SOOUTItICS, CEC.......cccccccccscccccsecccesecs 484,956,796 493,109,726 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures............. 91,364,938 92,652,268 
Other real estate and mortgages owned............ 21,964,808 ,058,989 
Due from National banks..............ccccecccccees 266,665,842 264,616,195 
Due from State banks and bankers................. 80,361,315 9,993,517 
Due from approved reserve agents..............+4- 471,696,390 465,640,578 
Internal-revenue StAMPS........cccccccccccccsccencs 358,606 286,587 
Checks and other cash itemS.................e.eeeee 22,305,546 24 501,107 
Exchanges for clearing-house..............seeeeeees 247,113,366 327,762,581 
Bills of other National banks....................000% 26,171,303 22,861,873 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents............. 1,498,345 1,378,296 
iii hih deen aebebseeseehedeceddeedeosseesueds 404,763,968 366,236,120 
ties  eetapnneunenindeseeens 164,854,292 141,757,618 
Five per cent. redemption fund...................+. 15,375,536 15,799,678 
Ben BOE TINE Wc Bee c ccces cvcceccccsccccecs 2,369,383 

Pickovcrcsuderseve seeseenendercsencnsecesosesed $6, 113,928,912 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.......... sasigassendnensesennne $705,535,417 
eas iniikt niga didi teodeenden wee 326,393,953 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes......... 169,216,512 
National bank notes outstanding................... 317,991,809 
te bank notes outstanding................eeeeee 42,781 
Due to other National banks..............cceeeeeeee 885,530 
Due to State banks and bankers.................... 285,221,529 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks........ 220,668 
Due to approved reserve agwents.............seeeees 31,013,564 
nnd cnecegneendeensedeseseteceedédéa 968,559 
Individual deposits................06. peeeesecnseesud 3,209,273,893 
ii iit enti teeeemenenendeosnweie 117,097,7 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers................ 6,846,033 
Notes and bills rediscounted...............ceeeeeees 9,041,080 
Bills a i ceed ein hibnebieeetenéesenes 24,859,807 
Liabilities other than those above..............+66. 26,320,060 
itt hcisdeeceeadedmnguiidaimdnememimeed $6, 113,928,912 























$5,962,135,451 | $6,008,754,975 











Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on Sept. 15, 1902, as compared with the returns on July 16, 1902, and Sept. 30, 1901: 





| 
; 











ITEMS. _ 
Increase. 

Loans and GisCounts........cccccccccsccees $58,267,849 
AEP Ee 8,503,430 
Due from National banks, State banks 

and bankers and reserve agents........ | 1,526,741 
i titeinetraepeabeseanaeeseseeesssenaset | secceeedec 
hd ccprcindéeteiswesdbaneteees|  exnabiine 
ETE STR ne DL 3,544,863 
Surplus and other profits................66, 13,233,022 
EE ND eee en I | ‘ 
Due to National and State banks and 

ith tit cht ndienclesessobehtnnees fe 
Individual deposits........................ | 110,398,121 
United States Government deposits...... = .......... 


Total TESOUFCES..........cececccceccccecees 


SINCE JULY 16, 1902. 


SINCE SEPT. 30, 1901. 





Decrease. 











i 
eeeeeeeeee | £8 ee eeeeeeee 


Bills payable and rediscounts............. ‘11,161,317 
105,173,936 





eoeeeeeneeeee 


eeeeeeeveeee 
























BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—The stockholders of the Fifth National Bank will hold a special meeting on December 2 
to vote on a proposed increase of the capital stock from $200,000 to $250,000. 

—Geo. H. Southard, President of the Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn, was recently elected 
a director of the Corn Exchange Bank. 

—It is reported that the Bank of Long Island is being organized with $500,000 capital, and 
that it will absorb several of the existing banks 1n Queens county. 

—An arrangement has been made for merging the business of the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Co. (Brooklyn) with the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of Brooklyn, the former to be oper- 
ated hereafter as a branch of the latter. When the plan is carried into effect the capital of 
the combined institutions will be $4,375,000. 

—Gates W. McGarrah, who has been Cashier and Vice-President of the Leather Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank for several years, was recently elected President of that bank, suc- 
ceeding Nicholas F. Palmer, resigned. Mr. Palmer will continue to be a member of the 
board of directors. 

—A new branch of the Corn Exchange Bank was recently opened at Broadway and 
Twenty-eighth street. 

—The Williamsburgh Trust Co., Brooklyn, will open a branch at Broadway and Myrtle 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Seventh National Bank, October 21, the plan 
proposed by the directors for increasing the capital from $1,700,000 to $2,500,000 was formally 
ratified. 

—At a meeting of the directors of Wells, Fargo & Co., on October 7, Homer 8S. King was 
elected President of the bank, succeeding Dudiey Evans, who has been acting President for 
some time, and who now becomes President of the express company. 

—It is reported that the Mutual Life Insurance Company will tear down the Gilman 
Building on Cedar street and will erect a new structure for Harvey Fisk & Sons, bankers, 
who now have offices in the Nationa] Bank of Commerce Building. 

—Norman B. Ream is a new director of the Continental Trust Company. 


—Henry C. Frick, the well-known Pittsburg manufacturer and capitalist, was recently 
elected a director of the Equitable Trust Company. 

--At a recent meeting of the banking commission to designate city depositories for the en- 
suing three months, the Consolidated National Bank was named as one of such depositories. 

—At a meeting of the board of directors of the New York Security and Trust Company, 
November 6, L. Carroll Root, formerly Secretary of the company, was elected Third Vice- 
President, and Alexander S Webb, Jr., Secretary. Mr. Webb was formerly Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, and also connected with the Lincoln Bank. 

—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Liberty National Bank, November 7, it was 
unanimously voted to increase the capital stock from $300,000 to $1,000,000 and also to in- 
crease the surplus from $500,000 to $1,000,000. Under this increase the bank’s capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits will be about $2,900,000. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Lowell, Mass.—Ata meeting of the directors of the Appleton National Bank, October 
“0, G. W. Fifield resigned the office of President, and was succeeded by C. H. Allen, former 
Governor of Porto Rico. Gov. Allen has beena director of the bank for eight or ten years. 
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Boston —It is reported that the capital of the Atlas National Bank will be reduced from 
$1,500,000 to $1,000,000, the difference being returned to the shareholders. 


—The directors of the Central National Bank have voted to go into liquidation, and if the 
stockholders approve the plan the business of the Central National will be turned over to 
the Eliot National for liquidation. 

A Successfal Trust Company.—The Taunton (Mass.) Safe Deposit and Trust Company’s 
report for October 31 shows a very satisfactory rate of progress, the number of depositors 
having increased from 180 on October 31, 1901, to 3,021 on October 31, 1902. In the same time 
the deposits increased from $270,000 to $586,000. 

Connecticut Savings Banks Association.—An association of the Savings banks of 
Connecticut was effected at a meeting held at Hartford, October 29. 

The constitution of the association was acted upon and adopted. The membership fee is 
$3 for banks with deposits up to $200,000 or less; $5 for banks from $200,000 to $1,000,000; $10 
for banks with deposits of from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000; $15 for banks with deposits of from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000, and $20 for banks with deposits in excess of $5,000,000. 

Lyman 8. Catlin, of Bridgeport, presided at the meeting, and Arthur T. Nettleton, of 
Newtown, was secretary. The following officers were elected : 

President—-F. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury Savings Bank. 

Vice-Presidents—Walter Learned, Savings Bank of New London; W. B. Hincks, City 
Savings Bank, Bridgeport; Thomas S. Birdseye, Derby Savings Bank, Derby. 

Secretary—Ward W. Jacobs, Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Hartford. 

Treasurer—Frank L. Woodard, Dime Savings Bank, Norwich. 

Executive Committe—A. E. Hart, Society for Savings, Hartford ; Costello Lippitt, Nor- 
wich Savings Society, Norwich; Robert A. Brown, New Haven Savings Bank; Franklin 
Miller, Stamford Savings Bank; Henry H. Smith, Middletown Savings Bank. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Pittsburg.—Stockholders of the Union Trust Company voted recently to increase the 
capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The 5,000 shares of new stock is to be sold at $2,000 per 
share, and the premium realized will be sufficient to make the combined capital, surplus and 
profits $17,000,000. 

—On October 14 the Keystone Bank threw open its new building for public inspection. 
This structure is among the largest and finest of the several bank and office buildings recent- 
ly erected in Pittsburg, and is a most substantial evidence of the Keystone Bank’s progress 
and prosperity. 

—The directors of the North American Savings Company have decided to recommend to 
the stockholders an increase of capital from $350,000 to $700,000. 


--F. E. Bowman, who has been with the Second National Bank for twelve years and for 
some time the head bookkeeper of the bank, was recently promoted to the position of 
Assistant Cashier. 


—Colonial Trust Company interests are organizing the Colonial National Bank with 
$1,000,009 capital. 

Scranton, Pa.—On October 20 the Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank took possession of its 
new building. It is a handsome and substantial structure, built entirely of limestone, and 
thoroughly fire-proof, no wood being used in the interior except the doors and desks. The 
building is to be devoted exclusively to the bank’s use. A notable feature is the new steel 
vault —the largest in the city. Not only is the building beautiful in design and construction, 
but it contains every desirable convenience for the use of customers, officers and clerks. The 
officers of the Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank are as follows: J. J. Williams, President; A. J. 
Casey, Vice-President ; C. W. Gunster, Cashier. 

Newark, N. J.—On October 20 the shareholders of the Fidelity Trust Company voted to 
increase the capital from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. The new stock to be sold at $750 a share and 
to be taken principally by the Prudential Insurance Co., of this city, and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Co., of New York. The price paid will give the Fidelity Trust Company a capital 
of $3,000,000, a surplus of $13,000,000 and considerable undivided profits—making it one of 
the largest trust companies in the United States. 

~-The National Newark Banking Co., which has done business at Broad and Bank streets 
since 1804—having been the first bank organized in the State—recently removed into the 
building formerly occupied by the Newark City Nationa! Bank, the two banks having been 
consolidated. The building has been renovated and is now thoroughly equipped for the safe 
and convenient despatch of business. 
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Trust Companies Unite.—The Security Trust Company, of Camden, N. J., it is reported, 
has absorbed the business of the New Jersey Trust and Safe Deposit Company. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Beaumont, Tex.—The Citizens’ National Bank recently took possession of its new bank- 
ing rooms, which are fitted up with handsome furniture and the latest and best vault and 
safe-deposit boxes. 

This bank has been very successful, having accumulated $30,000 surplus and profits in the 
first fifteen months of its existence, besides paying $10,000 for the lease of the building just 
vacated. R. Oliver is President and E. J. Marshall and W. T. Campbell Vice-Presidents. 
A. D. Childress, who has made an enviable reputation for business ability as Secretary of the 
Beaumont Oil Exchange and Board of Trade, was recently elected Assistant Cashier. He 
will be elected Cashier at the annual meeting in January, succeeding W. L. Murphy, who re- 
tires owing to poor health. Hon. James 8S. Hogg, ex-Governor of Texas, is a leading stock-. 
holder in the bank and is at the head of the board of directors. 


Natchitoches, La.—The Exchange Bank is putting up a new building, which will be two. 
stories high and built of pressed brick and terra cotta. It will be equipped with all modern 
improvements, including steel burgiar-proof vault and safety-deposit boxes. 


Savannah, Ga.—An eight-story bank and office building is to be erected by the Germania 
Bank. It will be constructed of white marble and pressed brick and will be the largest and 
finest business building in the city. Efforts will be made to have the new structure ready 
for occupancy by October 1, 1903. 


Condition of Georgia Banks.—State Treasurer R. E. Park has given out a statement 
showing the condition of the State banks in totals at the close of business on Sept. 8, 1902. 

Asummary of these statements of September 8, and acomparison with the figures of 1901, 
shows that the paid-in capital has increased during the year by $400,000, and that the surplus 
and net profits have increased $500,000. The deposits on September 8 were more than $4,000,- 
000 greater than in 1901, while bills payable and rediscounts have fallen off. The banks have 
loaned out nearly $4,000,000 more than in 1901. Altogether the banks of the State makea 
most creditable showing. 


Augusta, Ga.—The bank clearings 1n Augusta for the month of October were $11,488,069 
—the largest for any month since the clearing-house was established. They were more than 
two and a half millions larger than during October, 1901. The figures indicate a big increase. 
in general business. The September clearings for 1902 were nearly three times as large as the 
September clearings for 1901, but this was accounted for by the fact that the early cotton 
season had rushed the staple to market. The receipts just now, however—the rush being 
over—are smaller than at the corresponding period of last year. The immense bank clearings: 
therefore, mean increased general business independent of cotton receipts. 


Banks of Oklahoma.—Paul F. Cooper, Territorial Bank Commissioner, recently an- 
nounced the consolidated report of the Territorial banks of Oklahoma, at the close of 
business on September 12 last. The report shows a great increase in every way since the 
report of last June. The deposits are nearly one million dollars greater, the total resources 
are one million greater, and the average reserve held by the banks is 4% per cent. greater. 


The number of banks reporting was 180, an increase of twenty-four since the previous: 


report. Total deposits of the banks are about $7,000,000, and aggregate resources, $9,119,964. 


WESTERN STATES. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—The controlling interest in the First National) Bank of Buchanan 
County has been purchased at a cost of $230,000, and a reorganization of the bank has taken 
place. J. W. McAllister is succeeded as Cashier by Walter P. Fulkerson, of Carthage, Mo. 
He resigned his position as National bank examiner to accept the management of the First 
National Bank. M. A. Low, of Topeka, Kan., general attorney for the Rock Island Railway, 


has been elected Vice-President. H. A. Forman, President of the Fourth National Bank of 


St. Louis, was elected a director. 

The men who put up the major portion of the money necessary to buy the First National. 
Bank stock are H. A. Forman and E. A. Faust. Mr. Faust is a son-in-law of Adolphus Busch 
und Vice-President of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company. Jacob M. Ford will remain 
President of the bank. H.M. Hundley and E. F. Hartwig will resign their places on the 


board of directors. The former sold all his stock to the new interests, which makes him in-. 


eligible as a director. 


Cleveland.—A committee has been appointed by the Cleveland Trust Company to make 
preparations for the new building which the company intends to erect. It is probable that, 
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a large bank and office building will be decided on, though possession of the ground acquired 
as a site for the structure can not be had for some time yet. 


Chicago.—The Mercantile National Bank is reported to be in process of organization 
with $1,000,000 capital and $250,000 paid-in surplus. 

—Owing to the recent death of James C. McNaughton, Assistant Cashier of the Bankers 
National Bank, there bave been some changes in the officers of this institution. Charies 
Ewing, chief clerk, and Charles C. Willson, paying teller, have been appointed Assistant 
Cashiers. 


Nebraska’s Bank Deposits.—The total deposits of the 466 State banks in Nebraska are 
$36,656,000, as shown by the report of condition on September 15. This is an increase of 
$1,586,699, as compared with the last statement. Banks hold 36 2-3 per cent. of their total re- 
serve, while the amount required by law is but 15 per cent. 


Detroit, Mich.—On December 1 the title of the McLellan & Anderson Savings Bank will 
be changed to the United States Savings Bank, the officers, directors and business continuing 
as heretofore. 

St. Paul, Minn.—At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the St. Paul National 
Bank A. C. Anderson was unanimously elected President, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of F. W. Anderson. W. B. Geery was appointed Cashier and W. B. Clow Assistant 
Cashier. 

Mr. Anderson, the new President, has long been connected with the bank, and was Cashier 
prior to his promotion to the presidency. He has a wide acquaintance among the banking 
men of the country. 

St. Louis.—H. P. Hilliard, Cashier of the Austin (Tex.) National Bank, has been appointed 
Cashier of the Mechanics’ National Bank, to succeed C. O. Austin, who resigned recently to 
become Vice-President of the National Bank of North America, Chicago. Mr. Hilliard, who 
is a young man, is well known in financial circles throughout the Southwest, and has many 
friends in St. Louis. He was the last president of the Texas Bankers’ Association, and is a 
member of the Texas World’s Fair Commission. He holds the office of treasurer of the city 
of Austin, and has been identified with many enterprises in that city and in other parts of 
Texas. 

—The St. Louis Chapter, American Institute of Bank Clerks, held its first meeting of the 
season on the evening of October 28 at its headquarters, 1600 Locust street. The chapter is 
composed of about 130 active members and seventy honorary members. R. M. Richter was 
elected president ; John B. McGrath, vice-president; J. E. Conroy, secretary, and 8S. L. St. 
Jean, treasurer. 

Cincinnati.—On October 15 the shareholdersof the First National Bank voted to increase 
the capital from $1,200,000 to $3,000,000. Itis the intention of the bank to erect a large bank 
and office building at the corner of Fourth and Walnut streets. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—The French-American Bank is being organized with $600,000 capital 
already reported as subscribed. 

—The annual meeting of the Bank of California was held recently, and the officers were 
all re-elected. The financial statement showsassets valued at $21,326,367, with $3,656,912 in cash 
on hand. The past year, according to the reports filed, was exceptionally prosperous. The 
regular quarterly dividend of $4 per share was declared payable. 

—In a recent report the Board of Bank Commissioners recommend that the law which 
places an insolvent bank in the hands of directors for liquidation should be amended so that 
a Receiver may be appointed by a court for winding up such banks. The Commissioners 
also recommend that they be given supervisory powers over private banks as well as those 
incorporated under State laws. 

Spokane, Wash.—President Glidden, of the Old National Bank, has sold his interest in 
the bank and control of the institution has been acquired by James C. Twohy, of Spokane; 
Peter Larson, of Helena; Thomas L. Greenough, of Missoula; J. D. Farrell, of Seattle, and 
D. W. Twohy of West Superior, Wis. D. W. Twohy has been elected President, and Peter 
Larson, Vice-President. W.D. Vincent, who has been with the bank since it was organized 
in 1891, will be retained as Cashier. 

Wyoming State and Private Banks. — State Examiner Harry G. Henderson gives 
the following information regarding the State and private banks of Wyoming at the close of 
business, September 15: Deposits—State banks, $1,196,571; private banks, $1,345,509. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6442 -First National Bank, Gallitzen, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6443 —Rappah k National Bank, Washington, Virginia. Capital, $25,000, 
6444—People’s National Bauk, Stewartstown, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000 
6145—First National Bank, Hawley, Pennsylvanis:, Capital, $30,000. 
6446—First National Bank, Wessington Springs, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6447—-First National Bank, Dolgeville, New York. Capital, $25,000 
6448—First National Bank, Clarkfield, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000 
6449—Clarke National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Capital, $200,000. 

6450 - City National Bank, Norman, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
6451—Citizens’ National Bank, Paris, Illinois. Capital, $100,000. 
6452—Citizens’ National Bank, Connellsville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,000. 
6453—First National Bank, Etna, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6454—First National Bank, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. Capital, $25,000. 
6455—Commercial National Bank, Sandusky, Ohio. Capital, $150,000. 
6456—Manor National Bank, Manor, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000 
6457—First National Bank, Oakes, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000 

6458 —Citizens’ National Bank, Caldwell, Ohio, Capital, $60,000 

6459—First National Bank, Ortonville, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6460—Farmers’ National Bank, Grayville, Llllinois. Capital, $50,000 
6461—Citizens’ National Bank, Groesbeck, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
6462—Farmers’ National Bank, Brookings, South Dakota. Capital, $50,000. 
6463—First National Bank, Page, North Dakota. Capita], $25,000. 
6464—Anoka National Bank, Anoka, Nebraska. Capital, $30,000 
6465—Merchants’ National Bank, Quakertown, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000 
6466—Ravenna National Bank, Ravenna, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 

6467—First National Bank, Ivanhoe, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6468 —First National Bank, Hendricks, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000 
6469—National Bank of De Pere, De Pere, Wisconsin. Capital, $50,000. 
§470—Sandy Hill National Bank, Sandy Hill, New York. Capital, $50,000 

6471 -Citizens’ National Bank, Italy, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6472—Citizens’ National Bank, Sugar City, Colorado. Capital, $25,000. 
6473—First National Bank, Milbank, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000 
6174—First National Bank, Forman, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000 
6475—First National Bank, Omemee, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000 
6476—Citizens’ National Bank, Abilene, Texas. Capital, -$75,000. 





APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 
First National Bank, Massena, New York; by Lorenzo A. Smith, et al. 
Eldorado National Bank, Eldorado, Kansas; by J. L. Bowdish, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Minnesota Lake, Minnesota; by Thomas M. Keogan, et al. 
First National Bank of Grant County, Canyon City, Oregon; by R. H. Miller, et al. 
First National Bank, Bethany, Missouri; by W. M. Dunn, et al. 
Alva National Bank, Alva, Oklahoma; by H. K. Bickford, et al. 
First National Bank of Porto Rico, San Juan, Porto Rico; by Wm. Schall, Jr., et al. 
First National Bank, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania; by H. W. Canfield, et al. 
Corinth National Bank, Corinth, New York; by Frederick E. Pruyn, et al. 
Stapleton National Bank, Stapleton, New York; by Robert D. Kent, et al. 
People’s National Bank, Prosperity, South Carolina; by H. C. Moseley, et al. 
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American National Bank, Los Angeles, California; by H. C. Witmer, et al. 







Masontown National Bank, Masontown, Pennsylvania; by E. W. Sterling, et al. 
Citizens’ Nationa! Bank, Ferris, Texas; by J. A. Carpenter, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Lehighton, Pennsylvania; by Frank W. Larned, et al. 
Dresden National Bank, Dresden, Ohio; by John Hornung, et al. 

First National Bank, Milton, North Dakota; by H. G. Halverson, et al. 

First National Bank, Dolliver, Iowa; by J. P. Kirby, ez al. 

First National Bank, Libertyville, Illinois; by H. G. Gardner, et al. 

Mercantile National Bank, Chicago, Illinois; by Theodore K. Long, et al. 

First National Bank, Runge, Texas; by E. G. Gillette, et al. 

Runge National Bank, Runge, Texas; by J. D. Anderson, et al. 

Merchants and Manufacturers’ National Bank, Sharon, Pennsylvania; by John Carley, et ai. 
First National Bank, Chatfield, Minnesota; by A. L. Ober, et al. 

First National Bank, Gilmore, Iowa: by B. L. Willis, et al. 

First National Bank, Coweta, Indian Territory : by J. H. Leavitt, et al. 

First National Bank, Nederland, Texas; by E. Rockhill, et al. 

First National Bank, Osceola Mills, Pennsylvania; by John McLarren, et al. 
Washington National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri; by David Rosenstreter, et al. 
First National Bank, Steward, Illinois: by E. L. Titus, et al. 

Dosbaugh National Bank, Cedar Vale, Kansas; by J. M. Dosbaugk, et al. 

First National Bank, Fayetteville, Arkansas; by L. H. Gibson, et al. 

First National Bank, Atkinson, Nebraska; by Ed. F. Gallagher, et al. 

Lawton National Bank, Lawton, Oklahoma; by T. H. Dunn, et al. 

First National Bank, Leipsic, Ohio; by G. O. French, et al. 

New Alexandria National Bank, New Alexandria, Pennsylvania; by John B. Steel, et al. 
First National Bank, Whiting, Indiana; by Gallus J. Bader, et al. 

First National Bank, Caldwell, Texas; by Wm. Reeves, et al. 

Philson Nationa) Bank, Berlin, Pennsylvania; by Robert Philson, et al. 

Boyd National Bank, Boyd, Minnesota; by Lloyd G. Moyer, et ai. 

Drovers’ Deposit National Bank, Chicago, Illinois; by Wm. H. Brintnall, et al. 
Milton National Bank, Milton, North Dakota; by David H. Beecher, et al. 
First National Bank, Quinton, Indian Territory ; by R P. Brewer, et al. 
Morrisville National Bank, Morrisville, Pennsylvania; by Geo. T. Turner, el al. 
First National Bank, Tifton, Georgia; by O. D. Gorman, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania; by R. H. Spendley, et al. 
American National Bank, Spartanburg, South Carolina; by J. H. Sloan, et al. 
Midway National Bank, Midway, Pennsylvania; by D. G. Bamford, et al. 

First National Bank, South Fork, Pennsylvania; by N.S. George, et al. 

First National Bank, Osceola, Nebraska; by W. H. Myers, et al. 

First National Bank, Huntington, New York; by Horatio Hall, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


State Bank, Cambridge, Nebraska; into First National Bank. 

Bank of La Moure, La Moure, North Dakota; into First National Bank. 
Citizens’ State Bank, Lakefield, Minnesota: into First National Bank. 
Security Bank of Dakota, Howard, South Dakota, into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS BANKERS, ETC., 


ALABAMA. 

HUNTSVILLE—W. R. Rison Banking Co.; cap- 
ital, $75,000. 

MosiLE—Central Trust Co.; capital, $250,000 ; 
Pres., F. B. Merrill.——City Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $500,000. 

TUSCALOOSA—Mutual Trust & Savings Asso- 
ciation; Pres., John 8. Hanly, Treas., Geo. 
A. Searcy; Sec., W. F. Fitts. 

ALASKA. 

VALDEZ -Bank of Valdez & Safe Deposit 

Vaults; 8. A. Hemple, Proprietor. 


ARIZONA. 
Naco—Bank of Naco. 
NOGALES—Bancode Sonora; F. Peltier, Mgr.; 
Cas., A. Mascarenas, 





THATCHER—Graham County State Bank; 
Pres., L. E. Wightman; Cas., W. H. Rhodes. 


AREANSAS. 


CARLISLE—Dairyman’s Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., M. A. Thompson; Vice-Pres., B. D. 
Muzzy; Treas., P. W. Eichlin. 

LITTLE RocK—People’s Savings Bank ; Pres., 
W. E. Lenon; Treas., A. J. Mercer. 

LOCKESBURG — Bank of Lockesburg ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. C. Steel; Sec. and Treas., 
Geo. Vaughn. 

OKCLONA—Bank of Okolona; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres. W. B. East: Cas., Geo. Spencer. 
Rison—Bank of Rison: Pres., N. A. McKin- 
ney ; Cas., J. T. Renfrew. 














NEW BANKS, 


TILLAR — Bank of Tillar; capital, $12,500; 
Pres., A. C. Stanley; Cas., J. M. Thompson. 

VANNDALE—Bank of Vanndale; capital, $20,- 
v00; Pres., John W. Killough. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ExETER—Bank of Exeter; capital, $300,000; 
Pres.. E. J. Norcross; Cas., Fred. Norcross. 
SAN FRANCISCO — French-American Bank; 

capital, $600,000. 


COLORADO. 
PvuEBLO—Pueblo Title & Trust Co. (successor 
to Pueblo National Bank); capital, $250,- 
000; Pres., H. E. Woods; Vice-Presidents, 
Charles W. Crews and Irving W. Bonbright; 
Treas., F. M. Woods; Sec., J. A. Small. 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS—First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Cas..C. A. Van Dorn. 
SUGAR CiTy—Citizens’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Cas., J. E. Williams, 
SULPHUR SPRINGS—Brank of Grand; Pres., 
J.T. Wills; Cas., Frank M. Briggs. 


FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE — Capital Trust & Inv. Co. 
(successor to Capital Trust Co.); capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. H. Hart; Cas., E. W. 
Robinson. 

PERRY — Bank of Perry; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., J. F. Lewis; Cas., G. B. Battle. 

St. PETERSBURG — West Coast Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John Trice; Cas., John 
M. Clark. 

GEORGIA. 

WoopBurRY—Woodbury Banking Co., capi- 
tal, $25,000: Pres., L. O. Benton; Cas., T. J. 
Marshall. ; 

ZEBULON—Bank of Zebulon; Branch of Citi- 
zens’ Bank, Barnesville. 


IDAHO. 

LEWISTON—Idaho Trust Co.: capital, $125,- 
000: Pres., Frank W. Kettenbach; Vice- 
Pres., Marcus Simpson, 

MAGNOLIA — Vollmer Clearwater Co. Bank; 
Branch of First National Bank, Lewiston. 

MERIDIAN — Meridian Exchange Bank; 
Branch Capital State Bank, Boise. 

PecK—Reservation Bank; Pres., E. J. Dyer; 
Cas., C. M. Keep. 

St. ANTHONY — St. Anthony Banking Co. 
(successor to Bank of St, Anthony); capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., G. C. Baker, 

SILVER CitTy—Owyhee County Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000: Cas., A. S. Bibbins; Asst. Cas., 
Thomas U. Meyer. 


ILLINOIS. 

ATwoop—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; Pres., 
E. 8. Keener; Cas., R. H. Dorman. 

GRAYVILLE— Farmers’ National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. P. Bowman; Vice- 
Pres., Samuel P. Ronalds; Cas., Edwin P. 
Bowman; Asst, Cas.. Hagh L. Ronalds. 

HAMILTON—People’s State Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., Sullivan Hanson; Cas., H.G. 
Williams. 


8 
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PARIS--Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$1C0,000; Pres., J. D. Hunter; Cas., James 
D. Barr. 

PRAIRIE Du ROCHER—Bank of Prairie Du 
Rocher; capital, $15,000; Pres., W. R. Bor- 
ders; Cas., E. 8S. Needles. 

TRIVOLI—Bank of Trivoli; capital, $10,000. 

WALNouT—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., W. D. Met- 
ger; Cas., Frank Oakfield. 


INDIANA. 
ANDREWS—Bank of Andrews; 
Endicott. 
DALEVILLE—Commercial Bank: Pres., Geo. 
O. Suman; Cas., J. N. Bernard. 
FOUNTAIN CitTy—Fountain Bank; Pres., 
Jonathan A. Peelle ; Cas., Thomas Brennan. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Arrick & Co.; capital, $25,- 
000 


Cas., C. E. 


Kouts—Bank of Kouts; Pres., Robert Par- 
ker; Cas., F. W. Shaffner. 

LAFAYETTE—Wm. 8S. Baugh & Co.; Cas., H. 
H. Baugh ; Asst. Cus., 8. Rouse. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

ALLEN—First Bank; Pres., 8. D. Harper; 
Cas.. F. O. Harris. 

BrxBy—J. F. Pautler, Mgr. 

SAPuULPA—Territorial Trust and Savings 
Bank; capital, $26,000; Pres., Clarence L. 
Leeds; Cas., B. C. Baumgardner. 

TERRAL—Bank of Terral; capital, $12,000; 
Pres.. Stephen Brown; Cas., James K. 
Matthews. 

TuLsA—Farmers’ State Bank: capital, $10,- 
000; Pres.,S. Wallace Marr; Vice-Pres., M. 
L. Fife; Cas., R. B. Marr. 


IOWA. 

CANTRIL—Cantril Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. I. Manning; Cas., A. B. 
Guy. 

CoLo—Colo Savings Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., C. C. King; Cas., D. F. Bartlett. 

HASsKINS—Haskins Savings Bank. 

LANESBORO—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., Alex. McHugh; Vice-Pres., 
Abram Cain: Cas., F. W. Wohlenberg ; 
Asst. Cash., Edwin Cole. 

MADRID—Bank of Madrid; Pres., Charles R. 
Brenton; Cas., Tom F. Nance; Asst, Cas., 
Guy H. Hall. 

SHAMBAUGH—J. L. McLean. 

ToLeDo—Fidelity Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., L. B. Blinn; Cas., W. A. Dex- 
ter; Asst. Cas., J. N. Lichty. 

YETTER—Citizens’ Bank: Cas., C. E. Rich- 
ards. 

KANSAS. 

BANCROFT—State Bank; capital, $7,000; 
Pres., Robert Thornburrow ; Cas.. C. W. 
Beightel. 

BUHLER—Buhler State Bank ; capital, $5,000 ; 
Pres., J. J. Wall ; Cas., A. B. Buhler. 

LEAVENWORTH—Kansas and Missouri State 
Savings Bank: capital, $25,000; Pres., E. A. 
Kelly; Cas.. Frederick D. Bolman. 
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NEwrTon- Kansas State Bank; capital, $60,- 
000: Pres., B. Warkentine ; Cas., C. W. Goss. 

ToPpEKA—Shawnee State Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Thomas Page; Cas.. F. C. Els- 
more. 

WEBBER-—State Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
W. H. Dick: Cas., M. R. Dick. 


KENTUCKY. 

BURKSVILLE—Burksville Banking Co.; cap- 
ital, $20,000. 

MARROWBONE- Bank of Marrowbone; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., J. A. Dixon; Cas., 8. J. 
Pace; Asst. Cas., Mary Dixon. 

WHITESBURG—Letcher County State Bank. 


LOUISIANA. 
ALEXANDRIA — Commercial Bank: capital, 
$75,000; Pres., A. Albert; Vice-Pres., L. A. 

Stafford ; Cashier. C. F. Crockett. 

Dopson—Dodson State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., S. W. Smith, Jr.; Cas., R. 8S. 
Smith, Jr. 

St. MARTINSVILLE—Commercial Bank ; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., T. J. Labbe; Cas., O. 
Durand. 

MAINE. 

Batu—Bath Trust Co.; Pres., Albert Shaw ; 

Treas., Wm. D. Messenden. 


MICHIGAN. 

TusTin—Bank of Tustin; capital, $5,000. 

WOLVERINE — Bank of Wolverine (Buck & 
Bolton). 

MINNESOTA. 

AmBOY — Minnesota State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. A. Reagan; Cas., W. E. 
Schmidt. 

ARLINGTON—Merchants’ State Bank ; Pres., 
Theo. Stressugh, 

Barry—Bank of Barry; Pres., A.D. O’Brien; 
Cas., L. A. Lien, 

BecKkER—Bank of Becker; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. M. Haven; Cas., W. B. Cruzen. 

CLARKFIELD—First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., John B. Piersol; Vice-Pres., 
Enneval Monson: Cas., Geo. J. Piersol. 

DANVERS—Bank of Danvers; capital, $6,000. 

DutvutTH — Duluth Savings Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., John R. Mitchell; Cas., J. 
W. Lyder, Jr.; Sec., B. M. Peyton. 

EVANSVILLE—Evansville State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000: Pres., Tollef Jacobson; Cas., 
Oscar Lindstrom; Asst. Cas., O. J. Walton. 

HENDRICKS—First National Bank (successor 
to Lincoln Co, State Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., John Swenson ; Cas., L. M. Lerwick. 

IVANHOE — First National Bank; capita), 
$25,000; Pres., John Swenson; Cas., George 
Graff. 

Kasson—Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., H. W. Brown; Cashier, W. N. 
Parkhurst. 

LEWISTON—First State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., Geo. Pfefferkorn: Cas., Alvin 
Schwager. 

LITTLE FALLS—Merchants’ State Bank ; cap- 





ital, $50,000; Pres., G. F. Kirscher; Cas., H, 
A. Warner. 

MINNEAPOLIS —Clarke National Bank; capi- 
tal, $200,000; Pres,, A. D. Clarke; Cas.,S. P. 
Barr. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE-State Bank; Pres., Wm. 
P. Remple: Cas., J. H. Dickman; Asst, 
Cas., J. J. Remier. 

NICOLLET —- Nicollet Bank; Pres,, G. Gutter- 
son; Cas., W. F. Stege. 

ORTONVILLE—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Ortonville); capital $25,000; 
Pres., R. Norrish; Cas., E. J. Weiser; Asst, 
Cas., O. 1. Chamberlin. 

SPparRTA—Bank of Sparta; Pres., G. H. Tay- 
lor; Cas., F. B. Myers. 

WALKER—Walker State Bank; capital, $12,- 
000: Pres., E. P. I. Stead; Cuas., Fred. A. 
Kneeland. 

WOLVERTON—W olverton State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Wm. S. Schee; Cas., G. 
Gy. Meade. 

MISSOURI. 


BLAND—Bland Commercial Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Louis Linke; Cas., L. F. 
Neese. 

HARDIN—Farmers & Traders’ Bank; capital 
$25,000; Pres., S. C. Robinson; Cas., A. H. 
Suter. 

HATFIELD—Bank of Hatfield; Pres., R. W. 
Powell; Cas., J. H. Gatley. 

MARTHASVILLE—Marthasville Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Frank Riemier; Cas., John 
H. Bierbaum. 

NEBRASKA. 

ANOKA — Anoka National Bank: capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Will D. Forbes; Cas., S. A. 
Richardson. 

BRUNSWICK — Brunswick Bank; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., S. H. Sornborger; Cas., M. M. 
Sornborger. 

Caiko—Cairo State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres,, C. F. Bentley; Cas., J. H. Harrison. 
FARNAM—State Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 

Hugh Ralston; Cas., L. W. Ralston. 

SPENCER—Corn Exchange Bank: capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Ed. Rinard; Cas., John Fros- 
trom; Asst. Cas., Robert Lynn. 

VERDIGRIS -—Knox County Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., D. P. Welpton; Cas., F. B. 
Welpton. 

NEVADA. 

RENO—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., W. J. Westerfield ; Cas., 
A. F. Tooley; Asst. Cash., A. H. Smith. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC CiTy—Marine Trust Co.; Pres., 
Louis Kuehnle; Sec. and Treas., Joseph A. 
McNamee. 

NEWARK—Newark Loan and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $200,000. 

ORANGE - Mutual Trust Co.; capital, $100,000. 


NEW YORE. 
DOLGEVILLE—First National Bank; capital, 














NEW BANKS, 


$25,000; Pres., Charles S. Millington; Cas.., 
Willis Maine. 

LAWRENCE—Bank of Lawrence ; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Talbot J. Taylor. 

New YorK—Federal Bank; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., David Rothschild; Vice-Pres., F. P. 
Abercrombie; Cas., Cornelius B. Outcalt. 

SANDY H1ILL—Sandy H1lll National Bank (suc- 
cessor to National Bank of Sandy Hilll; 
capital, $50,000; Pres.. L. W. Cronkhite: 
Cas., Charles T. Beach. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
GOLDSBORO—Commercial and Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., G. A. Norwood, Jr.; 
Cas., James 8. Crawford. 
MONROE—Bank of Union. 
WHITEVILLE—Bank of Whiteville; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. A. Brown. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

ELMO—First State Bank of Marion; capital, 
$9,000; Pres... W. H. Cox; Cas., Wesley C. 
McDowell. 

FORMAN—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. L. Mitchell; Cas., R. L, Hime- 
baugh. 

MAN¥FRED—First State Bank; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., T, L. Beisecker; Cas., 8. H. Ongstad. 

NoME- First Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
Thomas Casey ; Cas., C. E. Batcheller. 

OAKES - First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Oakes); capital, $25,000: Pres., 
Thomas F. Marshall; Cas., H. Clay Mc- 
Cartney. 

OMEMEE—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., F. W. Catbro; Cas., Jas. Wright. 

PAGE—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., L. B. Hanna; Cas., W..j. Morrish. 

WEBSTER—Bank of Webster; organizing. 

WILLow City—Willow City State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Frank M. Rich; Cas., 
Emery A. Olmstead. 

OHIO. 

ALGER—Fred Rowalt. 

BALTIC—Bank of Baltic; capital, $8,000; 
Pres., B. C. Fisher ; Cas., H.C. Gerber; Asst. 
Cas., Seth Gerber. 

CALDWELL—Citizens’ National Bank: 
ital, $60,000; Pres., O. O. McKee. 

LORAIN Daniels & Co. 

OaK Hitu—Oak Hill Savings Bank Co. (suc- 
cessors to Farmers’ Bank). 

ORANGEVILLE—Orangeville Savings Bank 
Co.; capital, $12,500; Pres., J. H. Morrison; 
Cas., W. D. Gray; Asst. Cas., Ed. Hyde. 

RAVENNA—Ravenna National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Uhas. Mertz; Cas., Robert 
B. Carnahan. 

Rawson—Commercial Bank (branch Com- 
mercial Bank and Savings Co., Bluffton). 
SANDUSK Y—Commercial National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $150,00; Pres., John Whitworth; Cas., 

Wm, L. Allendorf. 
OKLAHOMA. 

ArcADIA—Bank of Arcadia; capital, $5,000. 


cap- 
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ASHER—Canadian Valley Bank ; capital, $10,- 
(00; Pres., Peter Brandenberg; Cas., Reid 
Riggins. 

CEMENT —Cement State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., John Kennedy ; Cas., W. S. Yeager. 

ELDOoRADO—Bank of Eldorado; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., Jno. S. Calloway; Cas;, J. H. 
Whiteside. ’ 

GRAY Horse—Osage Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., E. F. Sparrow: Cas.;S. B. Berry. 

HEADRICK—Headrick State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., John B. Jones; Cas., I. O. 
Greason. 

Kaw City—Bank of Commerce; capital, $10,- 
000; Cas., J.S. Eastman. 

LENURA—Lenora State Bank: capital, $6,000; 
Pres., Wm. Boder; Cas., E. S. Dixson. 

NORMAN—City National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Pres., D. B. Wynne; Cas., J. G. Lind- 
say. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONNELLSVILLE—Citizens’ National Bank; 
capital, $190,000: Pres., F. C. Markell; Cas., 
Robert W. Soisson. 

EtnA--First National Bank: capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Robert Malone; Vice-Pres., W. B. 
Kroesen ; Cas., C. J. M. Stoll. 

GALLITZEN — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Elmer Nelson; Cas., H. 8. 
Smith. 

HAWLEY—First National Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., Lot Atkinson. 

MANOR—Manor National Bank ; capita), $25,- 
000; Pres., H. A. Lauffer ; Cas., Dean Clark. 

MAUCH CHUNK — Mauch Chunk Trust Co. 
(successor to Second National Bank); cap- 
ital, $150,000; Pres,, J. M. Dreisbach; Sec. 
and Treas., Geo. Dreisbach. 

PHILADELPHIA—Italo-American Trust Co.; 
Pres., F. P. Selvaggio; Treas., E. Buornissi. 

PITTsBURG—Merchants’ Savings and Trust 
Co. 

QUAKERTOWN—Merchants’ National Bank; 
capital, $59,000; Pres., James H. Shelly; 
Cas., John D. Moyer. 

STEWARTSTOWN — People’s National Bank ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Augustus Neller; 
Cas., Chas. F. Ramsay. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GRANITEVILLE—Bank of Graniteville; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., W. A. Giles; Cas., C. B. 
Willis. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Avon—Bank of Avon: capital, $7,500. 

BRIsTOL—First State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., M. Meuer; Cas., C. B. Knott. 

BrROOKINGS—Farmers’ National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,009: Pres., Wm. A. Caldwell; Cas., 
Thomas L. Chappell. 

CAMP CROOK—Little Missouri Bank ; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., John Clay, Jr.; Cas., A. H. 
Marble; Asst, Cas., A. R. McDermott. 

HARTFORD—Savings Bank of Hartford; cap- 
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ital, $10,000; Pres., John Mundt; Cas., E, 
W. Munson. 

MILBANK—First National Bank (successor to 
First State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
F. B. Roberts; Cas., Geo. C. Middlebrook. 

SPRINGFIELD — Bank of Springfield; Pres., 
Geo. W. Snow: Cas., Charles Hill. 

TRENT—Trent State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Cas., L. A. Ball. 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS—First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. T. McConnell; 
Cas., E. B. Maris. 


TEXAS. 

ABILENE—Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$75,000; Pres., J. M. Wagstaff; Cas., W. J. 
Thompson. 

BARRY — Barry Exchange Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. G. Young; Cas., F. H. 
Simpson. 

Dawson—J. A. Buckingham. 

CHANNING—Bank of Channing. 

GROESBECK—Citizens’ National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., C.S. Bradley ; Cas., Dan 
Parker. 

ITALY — Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., J. C. Couch ; Cas., Fount Ray. 

Roscore— Exchange Bank. 

Winpom—Bank of Windom. 

VIRGINIA. 

BELFIELD—Greensville Bank (branch); Cas., 
Carter N. Williams. 

Bia STONE CAPp—lInterstate Finance & Trust 
Co. (successor to Rufus A. Ayres & Co.); 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Rufus A, Ayres; 
Treas., R. P. Barron; Sec., S. D. Green. 

Boyxktns—Meherrin Valley Bank; capital, 
$10,000: Pres., J. L. Barham; Cas., T. J. 
Powell. 

LAWRENCEVILLE—Bank of Brunswick; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., E. P. Buford; Cas., J. H. 
Drewry. 

NorRFOLK— Virginia-Carolina Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $250,000: Pres., W. W. Moss; Treas., 
George J. Twohy. 

WASHINGTON — Rappahannock Nat. Bank 
(successor to Branch of Farmers & Mer- 
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chants’ Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., H. M, 
Dudley; Cas., C. R. Wood. 


WASHINGTON. 
CHEWELAH—Bank of Chewelah; Cas., T. A, 
Winter. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
WEsSTON—Lewis County Bank; capital, $60,- 
009; Pres., Louis Bennett: Cas., J. S. Van- 
dervort; Asst. Cas., E. A. Rinehart. 


WISCONSIN. 
DALLAS—Bank of Dallas; capital, $3,000; 
Pres., Geo. F. Vorland; Cas., Erland Engh. 
DE PERE—National Bank of De Pere; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., A. G. Wells; Cas., Hugo 
Kiel. 
FREDERIC—Bank of Frederic ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Louis A. Copeland. 
KENOSHA— Kenosha Trust Co.; capital, $50,- 
000. 
WYOMING. 
GILLETTE—Bank of Gillette: capital, $10,000 ; 
Pres., J. W. Rogers; Cas., W. D. Townsend. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
LADYSMITH—Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


MANITOBA. 

BRANDON— Dominion Bank; E. C. Bowker, 
Manager. 

EMERSON—Bank of Ottawa. 

MACGREGOR—Merchants’ Bank of Canada 
(successor to Logan & Co. 

MorrR1Is— Merchants’ Bank of Canada: Mgr., 
W.A. Allan. 

ONTARIO. 
CALEDONIA—Bank of Hamilton. 
LAKEFIELD—Traders’ Bank; R. P. Davidson, 

Mer. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
SIDNEY MtnEs—Bank of Nova Scotia; H. L. 
Shaw, Mer. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
FRANK—Union Bank of Canada. 
RAYMOND—Union Bank of Canada. 

W APELLA— Union Bank of Canada. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
DEMOPOLIS—Robertson Banking Co.; John 
R. Robertson, Pres., deceased. 


ARKANSAS. 

WALDRON— First National Bank; L. P. Fuller, 
Pres. in place of D. A. Edwards; Hubert J. 
Hall, Vice-Pres. in place of L. P. Fuller; J. 
M. Thompson, Cas. in place of E. M. Fuller. 

ARIZONA. 

CLIFTON—First National Bank; P. P. Greer, 

Cas. in place of 8S. F. Sullenberger. 
CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO— Farmers’ National Bank; S. Gold- 
stein, Pres. in place of A. Kutner. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western National Bank; 





H. 8. Miller, Vice-Pres. in place of E. F. 
Preston; F. L. Holland, Asst. Cas. 
CONNECTICUT. . 

HARTFORD—American National Bank; W. 
J. Dixon, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of W. 
J. Dixon. 

STAMFORD—Stamford National Bank; S§. 
Merritt, Pres. in place of Chas. A. Hawley. 

FLORIDA. 

PENSACOLA—American National Bank; M. 
E. Clark, Cas. in place of F. C. Horton; 
John Pfeiffer, Asst. Cas. 


GEORGIA. 
GRANTVILLE—Bank of Grantville; J. W. 
Colley, Pres., deceased. 











THOMASVILLE—Thomasville National Bank; 
Samuel L. Hayes, Pres., deceased. 


ILLINOIS. 


CuicaGo—Oakland National Bank; F. D. 
Tucker, Asst. Cas, in place of B. M. Kelly. 
JACKSONVILLE—Ayers National Bank; John 
A. Ayers, Pres. in place of M. P. Ayers, de- 
ceased; C. G. Rutledge, Cas. in place of 
John A, Ayers; W. W. Ewing, Asst. Cas. in 

place of C. G. Rutledge. 

KANKAKEE— First National Bank; H. J. 
Legris, Cas. in place of J. Frank Leonard. 
MATTOON — Mattoon National Bank; Fred 

Grant, Asst. Cas. 


INDIANA. 


HUNTINGTON—First National Bank; I. H. 
Heaston, Pres. in place of Wm. McGrew; 
Chas. McGrew, Vice-Pres.; J. R. Emley. 
Cas. in place of 8. F. Dick. 

WeEst BADEN—West Baden National Bank; 
Adam Burton, Vice-Pres.; Eugene Heine, 
Asst. Cas. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


ApA—First National Bank; W. F. Reed, 
Pres. in place of E. F. Dunlap; H. T. 
Douglas, additional Vice-Pres. 

DUNCAN — First National Bank; W. A. 
Williams, Second Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
M. Armstrong; J. M. Armstrong, Cas. in 
place of H. L. Overton. 

DuRANT—Durant National Bank: James R. 
McKinney, Vice-Pres. in place of Tom Hale 
and C. T. Ingram; T. E. Pendleton, Cas. in 
place of James R. McKinney. 

SAPULPA—First National Bank; Carl W. 
Lehnhard, Pres. in place of L. C. Parmenter; 
Willis W. Lehnhard, additional Asst. Cas. 


IOWA. 

CRYSTAL LAKE—First National Bank; F. A. 
Keup., Asst. Cas. in place of Ole Erickson. 
EssEX—First National Bank; N. C. Nelson: 

Vice-Pres. in place of H. I. Foskett; G. J. 

Liljedoh), Cas. in place of N. C. Nelson. 
SpPrrit LAKE—First National Bank: C. E. 

Narey, Cas. in place of L. D. Goodrich. 


KANSAS. 
CANEY—Home National Bank; Jno. M. Cun- 
ningham, Cas. in place of E. G. Allen. 
HAVENSVILLE—First National Bank: 8S. H. 
Stockwell, Cas. in place of T. J. Richardson. 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON—Lexington City National Bank ; 
J. W. McMeekin and J. E. McFarland. Asst. 
Cas. in place of Geo. H. Harting. 


LOUISIANA. 


JEANERETTE— Bank of Jeanerette; F. J: . 


Druilbet, Cas. in place of A. D. Foster ; Jos. 
F. Moore, Asst. Cas. 


MAINE. 
PORTLAND—Portland National Bank; Ed- 
ward L. Piper, Asst. Cas. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

ABINGTON—Abington National Bank ; Chas, 
N. Cobb, Pres., deceased. 

GLOUCESTER—City National Bank; capital 
increased to $250,000. 

LOWELL—Appleton National Bank ; Charles 
H, Allen, Pres. in place of Geo. W. Fifield; 
Fred H. Ela, Cas., resigned. 

SHELBURNE FALLS—Shelburne Falls Savings 
Bank; G. W. Jenks, Pres. in piace of F. A. 
Ball. 

WORCESTER—First National Bank; William 
D. Luey, Pres. in place of Albert G. Waite, 
deceased. 

MICHIGAN. 


Detroit — McLellan & Anderson Savings 
Bank; title changed to United States Sav- 
ings Bank. 

JACKSON—People’s National Bank; Wiley W. 
Reynolds, Pres., deceased.——Jackson State 
Savings Bank; Benjamin Newkirk, Pres., 
deceased. 

MINNESOTA. 

SAUK CENTRE—Merchants’ National Bank; 
M. Hogan, Vice-Pres.; G. C. Ingram, Cas. 
St. Paut—St. Paul National Bank; A. C. 
Anderson, Pres. in place of F. W. Anderson, 
deceased; W. B. Geery, Cas. in place of A. 
C. Anderson; W. B. Clow, Asst. Cas. in 

place of W. B. Geery. 

W ABASHA—First National Bank ; C. H. John- 
son, Asst. Cas., deceased. 

W ASECA—Citizens’ State Bank; J. B. Sulli- 
van, Cas. in place of R. Miller. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

BrLox1—People’s Bank; capital increased to 
$50,000. 

MISSOURI. 

St. JosEPH — First National Bank of Bu- 
chanan County; Walter P. Fulkerson Cas., 
in place of J. W. McAlister. 

St. Lours—Mechanics’ National Bank; H. P. 
Hilliard, Cas. in place of Charles O. Austin. 


MONTANA. 


Bia TIMBER—Big Timber National Bank; 
capital increased to $100,000. 

BILLINGs— Yegen Bros. Savings Bank; G. F, 
Burla, Cas., resigned. 


NEBRASKA. 


CLEARWATER — State Bank; John Payne, 
Pres , deceased. 

CozaAD—First National Bank; N. Brownfield, 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. E. Davies; Charles 
Ward, Cas. in place of T. E. Bennison. 

HASTINGS— First National Bank; W.A. Tay- 
lor, Asst. Cas. 

SCHUYLER—First National Bank; no Cas. in 
place of W. A. Rathsack; L. T. Bryant, 
Asst. Cas. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BERLIN — Berlin National Bank; Q. A, 
Bridges, Cas. in place of J. J. Bell. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN—Security Trust Co. and New Jersey 
Trust and Safe Deposit Co.; consolidated 
under former title. 

NEWARK — Fidelity Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $6,500,000. 

NEWTON—Sussex National Bank: Theodore 
Morford, Pres. in place of David R. Hull; 
L. M. Morford, Cas. in place of Theodore 
Morford ; C. 8. Steele, Asst. Cas. in place of 
L. M. Morford. 

VINELAND— Vineland Nationa! Bank ; Harry 
H. Pond, Cas. in place of C. H. Anderson. 


NEW YORE. 

BROOKLYN — Stuyvesant Heights Bank; 
David A. Sullivan Pres. in place Ludwig 
Nissen.—Manufacturers’ Trust Co.; ab- 
sorbed by Title Guaranty and Trust Co. 

BuFFALO—Buffalo Savings Bank; Edward 
G. Becker, Sec. in place of John U. Way- 
land: Julius J. Ehrlich, Asst. Sec. 

CATSKILL—Catskil! National Bank ; John H. 
Bagley, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

FuLTON—Fulton Savings Bank; Henry E. 
Nichols, Treas., deceased. 

HAVERSTRAW—People’s Bank; Oscar E. Rey- 
nolds, Asst. Cas. 

NEw YorK—New York County National 
Bank; Frederick Fowler, Cas. in place of 
Charles G. Dale, deceased.——N orthern Na- 
tional Bank; Peter Rado, Cas. in place of 
Charles G. Balmanno.—wWells, Fargo & 
Co.’s Bank; Homer &. King, Pres.——Ex- 
celsior Savings Bank; A. L. Ashman, Vice- 
Pres., deceased. —— Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank; G. W. McGarrah, Pres. in 
place of N. F. Palmer.—Albert Loeb & 
Co.; Albert Loeb, deceased. 

SYRACUSE—Nationa] Bank of Syracuse; F.C. 
Eddy, 2d Vice-Pres.; C. H. Sanford, Cas. in 
place of F.C. Eddy. 

TOLLY— First National Bank; F. L. Burdick, 
Cas. in place of Willis Maine. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

FAYETTEVILLE—National Bank of Fayette- 
ville; W. M. Morgan, Pres.; E. H. Willam- 
son, Vice-Pres., C. J. Cooper, Cas., in place 
of C. J. Ahearn. 

Kinston—Bank of Kinstoa; Wm. C. Fields, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

WILMINGTON—Atlantic National Bank; Jno. 
S. Armstrong, Pres., in place of J. W. Nor- 
wood; no Vice-Pres. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
CHURCHS FERRY — First National Bank; 
H. E. Baird, Vice-Pres.; H. C. Hansen, Cas. 


OHIO. 
BARBERTON — First National Bunk; O. C. 
Barber, Pres,, in place of E. M. Buel. 
CAMBRIDGE—Central National Bank: E. W. 
Mathews, Pres.,in place of Alex. Robins; 
John R. Hall and F. W. Crawford, Vice- 
Presidents, in place of E. W. Mathews; E. 
B. Milligan, Asst. Cas. 
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CINCINNATI — First National Bank: capital 
increased to $3,000,000. 

DAYTON -Dayton National Bank; Robert C. 
Schenck, President, deceased. 

GALION—First National Bank; C. 8. Crim, 
Jr., Cas., in place of A. W. Monroe. 

MT. PLEASANT—First National Bank; E. B. 
Jones, Asst. Cas. 

NEWCOMERSTOWN—First National Bank; J. 
M. Rehard, Pres., in place of A. M. Beers. 
WADSWORTH — First National Bank; F. B. 

Theiss, Pres., in place of E. M. Buel. 


OKLAHOMA. 


GUTHRIE -- Capito] National Bank; G. A. 
Nelson, Cas., in place of J. H. Edmonson. 
HENNESSEY — First National Bank; G. T. 

Moore, Asst. Cas., in place of E. P. Chandler. 
LEXINGTON — Lexington National Bank; 
Charles Stewart, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
R. Ferguson; 8S. A. Hayes, Cas., in place of 
L. T. Volz; H. A. Ingram, Asst. Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BaTH—First National Bank; L. R. Groner, 
Pres. in place of W. L. Odenwelder. 

BRYN MAwR—Bryn Mawr National Bank; 
Charles T. Goenter, Pres. in place of Wm. 
H. Ramsey. 

DELMONT— Delmont National Bank of New 
Salem; C. C. C. Stotler, Asst. Cashier. 

ForeEst Crity—First National Bank; James 
J. Walker, Pres. in place of V. L. Peterson. 

GREENVILLE—First National Bank; C. E. 
Witmer, Cas. in place of C. R. Beatty; T. 
R. Thorne, Asst. Cas. in place of C. E. Wit- 
mer. 

HUMMELSTOWN—Farmers’ Bank; John H. 
Backenstoe, Pres., deceased. 

LE RAYSVILLE—First National Bank; G. W, 
Johnson, Pres.; P. E. Woodruff, Vice-Pres.; 
Charles Miller, Asst. Cashier. 

Lock HAVEN—First National Bank; Wilson 
Kistler, Pres. in place of F. 8S. Johnson, de- 
ceased ; E.S. Honaghan, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Wilson Kistler. 

McDoNALD—People’s National Bank; Robt. 
N. Tannehill, Asst. Cashier in place of W. 
S. Wolcott. 

MEoI1A—First National Bank; Edward A. 

Price, Jr., Cashier in place of W. W. Moss. 

PitrsBuRG—Union Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $1,500,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

SUMTER—First National Bank; A. J. China, 
Pres. in place of R. M. Wallace, deceased; 
R. D. Lee, Vice-Pres. in place of A. J. 
China. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE — Nashville Trust Co.; Sam H. 
Orr, Mgr. in place of H. C. Hensley; Wm. 
Nelson, Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. Berry: 
G. H. Ewing, Sec. and Treas. in place of 
Sam H., Orr. 








TEXAS. 

ALBANY—Albany National Bank; W. G. 
Webb, Cashier in place of T. W. Gulledge. 

BEEVILLE—Commercial] National Bank; T. 
J. Miller, Cashier in place of Wilhugh Wil- 
kins. 

DecATuR—First National Bank; W. T. Wag- 
goner, Pres.in place of D. Waggoner, de- 
ceased. 

MABANK— First National Bank: J. Me 
Osborne, Vice-Pres.; John H. Dill, Cas. in 
place of A. E. Martin; H. L. Spikes, Asst. 
Cas. 

Houston—First National Bank; J.T. Scott, 
Cas. in place of W. H. Palmer, deceased. 

SAN ANGELO—Concho National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank. 

SNYDER—First National Bank; H. B. Patter- 
son, Vice-Pres. in place of J. E. Dodson; J. 
E. Dodson, Cas. in place of H. B. Patterson. 

STAMFORD—First National Bank; Walter L. 
Orr, Asst. Cas. in place of W. L. Hills. 


UTAH. 
OGDEN—Commercial National Bank: T. D. 
Ryan, Cas., resigned. 

SPANISH ForK—Bank of Spanish Fork; R, 
Wimmer, Cas. in place of Cyrus Snell, Jr. 
VIRGINIA. 

FARMVILLE — Planters’ Bank; Thomas J. 
Davis, Pres, in place of Richard S. Paulett, 

deceased. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
PARKERSBURG-—-Parkersburg National Bank; 
H. C. Henderson, Pres. in place of Thomas 
G. Smith, deceased ; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of H. C. Henderson. 


WISCONSIN. 
DE PERE—State Bank; capital increased to 


$50,000. 
DODGEVILLE— Dodgeville Bank; Samuel W. 
Reese, Pres. deceased. 


CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


CRANBROOK—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
F. C. Malpas, Mer. 


QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL—Bank of Montreal (Seigneurs St. 
Branch); C. L. Benedict, Mgr., resigned. 


ONTARIO. 


BLENHEIM—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
W. H. Lugsdin, Mgr. 

GEORGETOWN — Bank of Hamiiton: 
Lang, Mgr. 

PARKHILL-—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
T. L. Rogers, Mgr. 

OTTAWA- Bank of Ottawa (Somerset St. 
Branch); Geo. Hay, Mgr. 

WINCHESTER — Bank of Ottawa; 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


C. OL. 


J. H. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
So. MCALESTER—State National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Oct. 15. 


IOWA. 


Oto—Oto Bank. 
SHARPSBURG— Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 


NEW YORE. 


NEw YOrRK—Gilman, Son & Co. 


OHIO. 

SANDUSKY — Second National] Bank; in vol- 

untary liquidation Oct. 15. 
WISCONSIN. 

West SUPERIOR — Northwestern National 
Bank of Superior: in voluntary liquidation 
Oct, 7. 

CANADA, 
ONTARIO. 
LAKEFIELD—James Linton & Co. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


New York.—NEw YorK Crity.—On October 16, Gilman, Son & Co., suspended payment. 





This house was established in 1860 by Winthrop S. Gilman, and has done a considerable busi- 
ness. In 1873 and again in 1884 the firm became embarrassed, but recovered quickly from these 
temporary difficulties. In the latter year the elder Mr. Gilman died, and the business has been 
continued by his sons, Theodore Gilman and W. 8S. Gilman, Jr. 


Iowa.—The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Sharpsburg, closed October 28, and the 
President is reported to be under arrest, charged with embezzling the bank’s funds to an 
amount estimated at upwards of $25,000. 


—The Oto Bank closed October 7; liabilities, $20,000: assets, $15,000. 
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NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES. 


By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the BANKERs’ 
MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in al] 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call on September 15, 1902. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of April 30, 1902, and 
July 16, 1902. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
of the comparison. The complete returns of National banks in the reserve cities 


are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 


NEW YORK CITY. 









































RESOURCES, Apr. 30,1902. July 16, 1902. Sept.15, 1902. 
in inencnnsnansanesennénancesetedéents $633,926,476 $619, Any - $607 058,485 
Dt iiidctenentiehibeeiness penddinonteseeasanenonensee 413,922 213,583 
U.S. bonds to secure Circulation,.........cccccccccccccecs 32,237,000 33. 63%, 000 35,835,000 
U. S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits..........ccccccccccesss 39,583,500 ,783,000 , 783,000 
i ns Jcocnnuceenesecsegeeseroseees piedwtmée 601,760 "871.710 541,350 
i i Cn. pvc cceeneeneaseeesncoesseresoere 2,852,387 3, 132,693 3,254,480 
i iL, an cegeceeetsebesegeooooresosessesoes 87,962,944 90,778,980 91,879,050 
3anking house, furniture and fixtures............. seeses 17,084,306 17,396, 17,848,316 
Other real estate and mortgages Owned.............e000- 2,088,592 2,351,972 2,351,840 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 44,747,332 45,691,704 5,729,682 
Due from State banks and bankers................0eeee08 5,271,087 5,926,638 5,062,215 
es Coccceessedeneneeses i. shaese gg. htkehh i . .oaeees 
Checks and other cash ite€Ms.......... sccccscsccccccccencs 7,589,955 660,0 5,097,596 
Exchanges for a pas, ‘i Anaiinebiedanineenghoes 211,654,531 177,188,471 251,269,187 
Bilis of other National banks..........ccccccccccccccccccces 1,267,763 ,180,317 736, 
Fractional paper currency, nickels “ry ee 80,279 76,748 68, 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 
tt Cs <ccosekéanibedecéeuneeeeceeossces ‘dnsenwwneenen 5,552,782 4,474,720 4,765,847 
ee ee  . . ccccegeseeessescedesecoores 62,620,010 61,290,590 36, 508, 910 
Gold clearing-house certificates,.............cccccceeces 71,925, 69,160,000 78, 825, _ 
i ccthideieninnnden shoes seoeeenensneeeedeeee 80,015 81,863 
Silver Treasury certificates...........ccccccccssccccececs 18,953,818 20,993,004 16,076'494 
nS acne teeth ened SURRbRE KeTeKbennens 707,1 807,369 ’ 
Legal-tender ii hihd int cs6s nid keieneaeeesesnadees 6e4 48,880,391 52,478,693 47,372,582 
U.S. certificates of deposit for ER me a 
Five per cent, Ng ne mney fund with Treasurer......... 1,604,347 1,653,30 1,772,663 
ey ey Sy I 0 ceunsadeeneesesddadeevesosconse 1,074,784 "221. 161 930,502 
EE a ee ae ee $1,298,760,083 $1,255,163,901 $1,293,735,350 
LIABILITIES. 
I, ccd cennaveduassatedeiseesudeseebns ede $74,600,000 $90,600,000 $90,600,000 
D6 <tppccheiksemiioeseqensbatateddsedeanivensers 54,396,450 63,520,000 O20), 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... 34,959,929 35, 158,471 36,800,628 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 31,156,687 31,947,787 34,679,177 
State bank notes outstanding Leenksepeeseenénndéeséeecaceos 16,542 16,542 16, 
Due to other National banks.............ccccccccccccccces 262,014,255  265,914.766 BOD, 
Due to State banks and bankers..............cccecccccees 190,427,782 180,191,811 165,391,743 
sik cceenen teednaeeedbanssneeshesaneneee 379,858 125,286 66,51 
i aie aan cemebibehewseke 600,393,724 587,304,188  603.565,374 
SIE Cn me ee 39,246,290 343, 30D, 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing Officers.....................- 289,007 403,849 
cn cicccceabeeeneebedeteneutese #§§§ ss0¢sass  j§ Geacéece. — ‘Sminbnas 
Bills PAVADIC. ........0ceverscccsecesccccccccccccsccccccece “- eee cee 100,000 
Liabi ities other than those above stated................ 10,879,554 10,679,237 10, 852. 415 
NP inidd: niin eage ctiepiaieetenebsenbecbewindeoned ae 760,083 $1, 255, 163, 901 $1,293,735,350 
EEE NTT RID IN 25.35 p.c. 26. 63 p. c. 24.70 p.c 


* Total lawful money reserve in bank............. $282,299, 360 








$907,080, 192 








$184, 302,882 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEW YorK, November 1, 1902. 


EASIER MONEY AND THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COAL STRIKE were the impressive 
features of the past month. In both cases relief did not come until about the mid- 
dle of the month. Money on call commanded as high as eighteen per cent. on Octo- 
ber .3, and anthracite coal was selling at $25 a ton in New York. 

The end of the coal strike came through an offer by the operators to submit 
certain questions to arbitration by a commission to be appointed by President 
Roosevelt. After several days’ consideration the striking miners accepted a modi- 
fied proposition and on October 23 work at the mines was resumed. The strike had 
lasted more than five months and in that time the loss to operators, strikers, rail- 
roads, business men, etc., is estimated to have approximated $150,000,000. The 
net earnings of six coal-mining and carrying companies in the five months ended 
September 80 fell off about $10,000,000 as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. This alone is sufficient evidence of the injury resulting from the strike. 

The Secretary of the Treasury continued his efforts to rélieve the money strin- 
gency. On October 4 he announced positively that the law requiring a reserve 
against deposits would not be enforced as to Government deposits secured by 
Government bonds. The New York Clearing-House committee, however, gave 
notice that the twenty-five per cent. rule would be insisted upon and that the weekly 
statements must be made up as heretofore. As the New York Clearing-House banks 
carry about $40,000,000 deposits belonging to the Government, the difference in com- 
puting their reserves would amount to about $10,000,000. With the Government 
deposits included the surplus reserve did not get below $1,500,000 last month, and 
late in the month the sub-Treasury disbursements for bonds caused the reserves to 
increase substantially. The close of the month finds the banks with a surplus 
reserve of $21,339,000, as against a deficit of $1,642,000 on September 20 last. 

Some of the plans devised by the Secretary of the Treasury a few weeks ago 
have produced effective results. Something like $16,000,000 of State and municipal 
bonds have been tendered by banks in substitution for Government bonds securing 
public deposits. The November 1 interest on Government bonds was anticipated, 
giving some relief to the money market. , 

On October 13 a syndicate of New York bankers made an agreement with the 
Secretary to sell to the Government $5,000,000 of the four per cent. bonds of 1925 at 
138 flat. Four days later Secretary Shaw made an offer to buy the same class of 
bonds for the sinking fund and to pay for them at the rate of 13734 and interest to 
date of purchase. More than $15,000,000 of the bonds have been sold to the Treas- 
ury and nearly $21,000,000 of cash has been paid for them. 

The money situation here has undoubtedly become very much easier. But with 
the decline in loaning rates in New York has come an advance in rates for sterling, 
and the possibility of gold exports at this unusual season of the year is gravely 
considered. 

The Bank of England on October 2 advanced its rate of discount from three to 
four per cent., and the Bank of Germany within a week adopted the same action. 
In England there is reported to be an urgent need of money. The enormous amount 
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of money expended in the South African war, and still larger amount of capital 
invested in South African securities which are yielding scarcely any income, have 
made money scarce even in London. Whether it will undertake to supply its needs 
by drawing upon our store of gold, is a question not easy to answer just now. 

The stock market has displayed less vitality than has been the rule of late. The 
turn in the money market has caused more conservatism in operating in securities. 
The wisdom of displaying caution is more generally recognized, and while railroad 
earnings continue favorable and our large crops promise a continuance of good times, 
the fact that values have advanced to unparalleled heights inspires caution. Then 
experience has frequently taught that December is a dangerous month when the 
market has had a big advance. 

Our foreign trade is attracting renewed attention by reason of the very large 
volume of imports of merchandise, these being valued at nearly $88,000,000 in the 
month of September. Only under exceptional circumstances have our imports in 
any single month equalled that figure. While our exports again show an increase, 
the gain does not compare with that in imports. The changes in our foreign trade 
are suggested in the following comparison : 























MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. | Nine months, 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 
YEAR. Excess of | 30. ‘acess a 
Exports. Imports. exports. | é€ a 
Pi cncdvcccdvesossosccsoceseseneseencss $115,901,722 | $59,568,600 | $56,333,122 | $407 496,805 
Dinecweeécnscouwosvewsoecetconcecesoecwes 106,989,926 66,826,813 40,163,113 | 399,841,698 
Se ccsedeurseceseqonensossenesseeseoenss 115,521,984 87,819,707 27,702,277 | 285,218,080 





While the imports have increased during September $21,000,000 over 1901 and 
$28,000,000 over 1900, exports are only $8,500,000 more than last year and slightly 
less than in 1900. The balance of exports has therefore fallen from $56,000,000 in 
1900 and $40,000,000 in 1901 to less than $28,000,000 in 1902. For the nine months 
of the present calendar year the net exports were only $235,000,000, a decrease of 
$164,000,000 compared with 1901 and of $172,000,000 compared with 1900. 

The exports in September were materially helped out by the early movement in 
cotton. The exports of that staple during the month reached in value nearly $30,- 
000,000 as compared with about $16,500,000 in 1901 and $20,000,000 in 1900. The 
average export price is a little higher than it was a year ago, but lower than in 1900. 
The usual autumn movement of breadstuffs has begun but it is only slightly in 
excess of a yearago. Wheat exports have increased but corn exports are less than 
last year’s. 

THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED StTaTEs.—From the introduction of ‘‘ Poor’s 
Manual” for 1902 some very interesting information is obtained concerning the rail- . 
roads of the country. The statistics covering the operations of the roads during the 
calendar year are fairly complete for nearly 196,000 miles of road, or ninety-eight 
per cent. of the entire mileage. They show that the total capital stock on December 
31, 1901, was $5,978,796,249, an increase for the year of $174,000,000, and the bonded 
debt was $6,035,469,741, an increase of nearly $277,000,000. The bonded debt is 
once more in excess of the capital stock. Prior to 1887 the capital stock usually 
exceeded the bonded debt, then for ten consecutive years the aggregate of bonds 
was in excess of the share capital, which was also the case in 1898. In only three 
years, 1897, 1899 and 1900, since 1896 has the capital stock been greater in amount 
than the bonded debt. The mileage, capital stock and bonded debt for the years 
given were as follows: 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


























Miles of CAPITAL STOCK. BONDED . DEBT. 
7) 
YEAR. railroad. 

Total. Per mile. Total. Per mile. 
ee ee aay eer eee 92,147 $2,708,673,375 | $29,395 | $2,580.874,943 | $27,466 
TER AE ES ION TREN 127,689 3,778,609,737 29,592 3,740,255,066 29,292 
nd han Ladeupeccgnseossdaadbadua 163,359 4,590,471,560 28,101 5.055,225,025 945 
EE ER PE pe 179,821 181, 599 28,814 5,648,659, 436 31,413 
i ndisinese hahaa meetin ineiainiinndded 181,394 5,873,187,619 29,621 5,461,56,798 110 
EES RTE TAN Se Fee NI P= 183,547 5,602,964,449 30,526 5,534 432,492 30,153 
IS a i a 184,894 522,858 30,188 | 5.635, 363,594 30,479 
a hal el a ai cea | 187,781 5,742,181,181 80.579  5,644,858.027 30,061 
a ctl sais daean ita i eta initen a anidlinndtin | 192,162 5, 804,346,250 30,205 | 5,758,592,754 29,967 
Raniah Wai sabe teak aa vie | 195,887 5,978,796,249 | 30,521 | 6,035,469,741 | 30,811 








The capital stock per mile is $30,521, which is within $111 of the highest recorded 
since 1880. In 1881 the average was $30,600 per mile and in 1889 it had fallen to 
$27,806. Since the latter year the high records have been $30,526 in 1897 and $30,579 
in 1899. The average increased $316 per mile last year. 

The bonded debt per mile is $30,811, the highest since 1895, and an increase in 
one year of $844. The average per mile advanced almost continuously from $27,466 
in 1880 to $31,484 in 1894, and subsequently fell to $29,967 in 1900, the lowest since 
1889. The total capital stock and bonded debt is now larger per mile than at any 
previous time in more than twenty years. It is $61,332 per mile, an increase in one 
year of $1,160, and since 1896 of $1,601. In 1887 the average was $56,116 per mile, 
or $5,216 less than the present average. 

A very interesting table shows the freight and passenger rates and the returns 
on stocks and bonds during the past twenty years, as follows: 
































EARNINGS PER MILE OF 
Interest | Dividends| Per ton | Per passen-\paiLROADIN OPERATION, |Percentage 
“ per mile ger per of expenses 
YEAR. averag average 
rate rate average | mile aver- to 
' , rate. age rate. Gross. Net earnings. 
Per cent. | Per cent. Cents Cents. 
ES 4.76 2.92 1.236 2.447 $7,283 $2,650 63.63 
recess 4.94 2.76 1.224 2.422 7,405 2,679 63.82 
4.82 2.50 1.124 2.356 6,663 2,318 65.22 
1885....... 4.97 2.00 1,057 2.199 6,209 2,163 65.17 
ib scsses 4,86 | 2.02 1,042 2.194 6,570 2,376 63.83 
ea 486 | 2.17 1.034 2.276 6.799 2,418 64.44 
ae | 4.48 1.80 0.977 2.246 6,540 2,045 68.72 
aa 4.53 | 1.79 0.970 2.169 6,446 2,066 67.95 
1890....... 4,44 1.82 0.927 2.174 6,875 2,166 68.50 
ae 4,41 1.87 0.929 2.184 6,851 2,135 68.83 
icéecss 4.25 | 1.93 0.941 2.168 6,852 2,068 69.82 
iccoee 4.31 1.88 0,893 2.072 6,963 2,069 70.29 
4.19 1.66 0.864 2.025 6,054 1,803 70.22 
aa 4.24 1.58 0.839 2.069 6,097 1,804 70.41 
ike ceece 4.45 1.52 0.821 2.032 6,223 1,840 70.48 
se | 4.24 1.49 0.797 2.029 6,228 1,884 69.74 
icccese! 4.21 1.68 0.758 1.994 6.771 2,111 68.16 
1800.......| 4,24 | 1.90 0.726 2.002 7,161 | 2.272 68.27 
1900....... | 4.24 2.42 0.746 2.0381 7,826 2,519 68.93 
Piliesiecs | 421 | 2.62 0.743 2.028 8,270 | 2,668 67.73 











In the above table may be traced not only the past experience of the railroad com- 
panies, but their future possibilities. The rate of interest paid on the bonded debt 
has ranged from 4.97 per cent. in 1885 to 4.19 per cent. in 1894. While the railroads 
have been exceptionally prosperous in the last five years, the rate of interest aver- 
aged only 4.21 per cent. in 1901. The reason is to be found in the refunding of high 
interest-bearing bonds into lower rate bonds. In the matter of dividends the highest 
rate during the past twenty years was 2.92 per cent. in 1882, and the lowest 1.49 
per cent. in 1897. Last year the rate was 2.62 per cent. 
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The average freight rate fell from 1.236 cents in 1882 to .726 cent in 1899 and 
was only .743 cent in 1901. The passenger rate fell from 2.447 cents in 1882 to 1.994 
cents in 1898, and was 2.028 cents in 1901. These rates are therefore very close to 
the lowest on record. 

Gross earnings, however, have reached the highest average per mile ever recorded: 
$8,270. Here the change since 1894 is most striking, the increase over that year 
being $2,216 per mile, or thirty six percent. With this increase has come an increase 
in net earnings since 1894 of $865 per mile, or forty-eight per cent. Except in 1883 
the net earnings per mile in no other year in the last twenty years have equalled 
those of 1901. 

The ratio of expenses to earnings last year was 67.73 per cent., the lowest since 
1887, and a decrease of 2.70 per cent. compared with 1896. In all these particulars 
the statistics are extremely favorable and they account for the greater stability rail- 
road securities now possess in public estimation. 

NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED States.—Again the aggregated statements 
of the National banks of the country show old records broken and new records made. 
The National banking system has broadened out to limits beyond all precedent. It 
includes 4,601 independent banks with resources amounting to $6,113,928,912, as 
shown by the reports of the banks on September 15 last. In both these particulars 
the system has outgrown all previous records. In twelve months the number of 
National banks has been increased by 380 and the resources by nearly $419,000, 000. 
During the same time the aggregate capital stock has been increased more than $50, - 
000,000, the otal now being $705,535,417. The surplus and profits aggregate $496,- 
000,000, an increase of $65,000,000 in the last year. The individual deposits have 
increased $271,500,000 and amount to $3,209,000,000. Other deposits, including pub- 
lic deposits and deposits of banks, trust companies, etc., amount to $1,323,000,000. 

The following table shows the changes in some of the principal items as indicated 
in the statements of the National banks made during the last two years: 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 























| | 
! Individual | Legal 

Capital. Surplus, deposits. | Gold. | Silver. tenders. 
December 13, 1900! $632,353,495 | $262,387,648 |$2,623,997.522 | $301.619,990 052,234 | $142,184,945 
February 5, i901... 634,696,505 | 266,520.595 | 2.753,969,722 | 332.971.0387 | 66,983.107 "386,332 
April 24.1901..... 640,778.60) 267,810,240 | 2.893,665.450 | 315,546,242 227° 159,324,246 
July 15, 1901.......| 645,719,099 | 274.194.176 | 2'941'837.429 | 302/826. 68.259.478 | 164,929,624 
September30,1901| 655,341,480 | 279,582,859 | 2'937,753,233 | 314.397.3411 | 62°284,530 | 151,018,751 
December 10, 1901 287'170.338 | 2'964.417.966 | 303.753.440 | 65,899,058 | 151,118/358 
February 25, 1902.| 667,381,231 951,787 | 2'982,489'301 | 337:851.267 | 69,230,896 | 154,68°2644 
April 30, 1908..... 617,176,312 "597.509 | 3.111,690,196 | 321,866,068 | 76,894,493 | 159,,2026K2 
July 16,1902... 1'990.554 | 325.524.915 | 3,098°875.772 | 323°118,823 | 81,645,155 | 164,854,292 
September 15,1902) 715,585,417 3933, 8,200,278,804 | 208,862,066 67,374,054 | 141,757,618 








In the last five years the number of National banks in the United States has 
increased 984 and their capital $74,000,000. The distribution of banks and bank 
capital five years ago and now is shown in the following table : 




















OCTOBER 31, 1897. | SEPTEMBER 15, 1902. 
STATES. —E 
Number Number | 
of banks.) CAMA. oF hanks. Capital. 
i siietivncrndemibanimiiiaies 588 | $159,191,620 550 | $128,220,820 
TTL TSI A ee TTT 056 195,124,275 1,141 | 258,488,585 
iii onc cennaendnenenemacenadawele 546 66,761,900 8238 | 78,828,945 
OTe 1,046 160, 163,967 1,350 | 185,408,800 
a oie ee 357 32,654,100 587 38,096,267 
POGMC BURIEE.. cv cccccccccccccccscccccecccescosccecee 124 17,465,000 150 |= 21,547,000 
rT ee 3,617 | $631,360,862 | 4,601 | $705,535,417 
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There has been a reduction in the number and capital of the National banks in 
the New England States, but with that exception there has been an increase in all 
sections. While the Eastern States have the largest amount of capital, the Middle 
Western States have the greatest number of National banks. In the Southern and 
Western States is shown the largest percentage of increase in number of banks. 

The Act of March 14, 1900, has caused to some extent the great expansion in 
National banking. Since the passage of that act, up to October 1, 1179 National 
banks have been organized, 785 of them with a less capital than the former minimum 
of $50,000 each, while 394 have been organized with a capital of $50,000 or more. 
Of the smaller banks 444 are absolutely new banks, the remainder being conversions 
or reorganizations. 

THE Money Market.—There was a stringent money market early in the month 
and the rate for call loans touched 18 percent. But the relief afforded by the United 
States Treasury caused bank reserves to increase and rates for money to decline. 
At the close of the month call money ruled at 5 @ 7 per cent., the average rate 
being about 51g per cent. Banks and trust companies have loaned at 4 per cent. as 
the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 6 per 
cent. for all periods from 60 days to 6 months on good mixed collateral. For com- 
mercial paper the rates are 5144 @ 6 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills 
receivable, 544 @ 6 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 644 @ 
7 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In New York CIty. 


























! June 1. | July 1. | Aug. 1. | Sept. 1.| Oct.1. | Nov. 1. 
| 
| Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. | | Ber cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 234 -3% | 3%-—7 244-3 4 — 4 —19 —7 
= Sane banks and trust compa- 
laa titanate 3 — 3 — 3 — 3i4— 6 — 4 — 
PR and loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
ee ae 44—%| 44- 414— 5 — 6@1* 6 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
in ccaceudnnsseeensesinden 444— 1% | 44-44%  4%-—% | 5 %'6@1* |6 — 
er loans on collateral, 5 to 7 u4—% | 4% 14-5 . “416 . 
Dd censuses eobesoeoonpeceuné 4- — 47> _— - — 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 444— 1% | 444— 44—%15 — _ 54-6 
Commercial paper ortane single} 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 444— 3% | 4%—5 4144—5 5 —%\ 6 — 5144—6 
Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 5 —%/\5 —5% | 5%—6 54-6 | 64%— 6%—7 











New York City BANKs.—Very soon after the first of the month the New York 
Clearing-House banks began to strengthen their position as regards their cash 
reserves. After the middle of the month these reserves increased very rapidly as a 
result of the disbursements for bond purchases. In the last four weeks the specie 
reserve increased $23,000,000 and legal tenders $1,600,000. The surplus reserve, after 
falling to $1,527,000 on October 11, increased to $21,339,000 on November 1. One 
of the most interesting facts disclosed by the weekly statements of these institutions 
is the remarkable increase in circulation. During the month of October there was 


New York City BaNnks—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





! 
| Legal 
Loans. Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Oct. 4...| $872,303.700 |$151,269,900| $68,593,300 | $872,176,000 | 











$1,819 200 . 
* 11...| 874,647,900 | 152,338,200; 67,274,300} 872,340,600! 1,527,350 .072, 1.702.298, 400 
* 18...) 865,450,800 | 154,112,000) 67,277,700 863,125,800 | 6,608,250 | 37,*56,100  1,721,164,800 
** 25..., 870,977,600 | 169,032,500; 69,420,300 882,685,300 17,781,475 | 40.128,900 | 1,607,249,400 
Nov. 1.. | 878,509,700 | 174,524,000) 70,262,900 893,791,200 | 21,339,100 | 42,093,900 1,423,092,500 





an increase of $7,000,000, making a total of $9,000,000 since September 1. 
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These 


banks now have a circulation of more than $42,000,000 as compared with about 
$32,000,000 a year ago, $16,000,000 three years ago, and less than $6,000,000 in 1892. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


























1900. 1901, 1902, 
MONTH. 
posit Surplus Surplus Surplus 
Deposits. Reserve Deposits esieee. Deposits. Reserve. 
January .... \ $11,168,075 | $854,189,200 $11,525,900 | $910,860,800 $7,515,575 
February 795,917,300 30,871 969,917,500 838, 997,000 628, 
March....... 917, 13,641,550 | 1,012,514,000 14,801,100 | 1,017,488,300 975, 
CS aes 807,816.600 9,836,150 | 1,004,283,200 7.870, 965,353,300 6,965,575 
BT eesese oe 062 21,128,300 | 970,790,500 16,759,775 | 968,189,600 7,484,000 
[a 887,954,500 20,122,275 952,398,200 21,253,050 948,326,400 11,929,000 
GE sascbe v0 888,249,300 16,859,375 | 971,382,000 8,484,200 954,829,400 12,978,350 
August 887,841,700 27,535,975 | 955,912,200 22,165.350 | 957,145,500 13,738,125 
September 903,486,900 27,078,475 968, 121,900 11,919,925 935,998,500 9,742,775 
October..... 884,706,800 12,942,600 936,452,300 16,293,025 876,519,100 3,236,625 
November 1,775,200 5,950,400 958,062,400 10,482,800 893,791,200 21,339,100 
December 864,410,900 10,865,675 | 940,668,500 | | ee Tree.” 


























Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21,1901, loans, $938,191,200 
on March 1, 1902, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banxs—NEw YorkK CLEARING-HOUSE. 






























































| 
| Deposit 
| Loans and Legal ten- |, in’ Clear-| epost 
| m , r 7 . Y.| Surplus. 
DATES. | F mone vee Deposits Specie x. notes. ing- House a" urplus 
| 
Gee... Bis $79,626,500 | $83,251,100 | $3,398,900 $4,008,300 | $7,609,200 | $2,552,800 | * $3,243,575 
wae | C 79,286,900 | 84,653,200 3,677,900; 4,514,100 8,034,200 1,914,400 + oan 250 
7. Mas 79,037,900 | 82,985,800 3,489,300| 4,332,000 7,303,400 1,695,500 | * 3,926 
- ie 78,297,100 | 82,077,100 3,515,900| 4,360,500 7,156,300 1,886,400 | * 3,600,175 
Nov. l.. 77,753,500 | 81,408,000 | 3,397,300) 4,284,500 7,509,400) 1,638,700) * 3,522,100 
* Deficit. 
Boston BANkKs. 
| | Legal 
DATES | Loans. Deposits. Specie. | Pe ol | Cirewation. Clearings. 
| | | 
Gee:  Bisess $188,661,000 | $208,306,000 | $15,346,000 | $5,763,000 $5,830,000 $149.842,700 
wa ee | 189,810,000 | 208,946, 14,564,000 | 5,537,000 5,836,000 147,186,100 
—— Oe | 191,393 213,326,000 15,883,000 6,081,000 5,886,000 142,482,100 
**  25.......) 191,404,000 | 211,057,000 16,443,000 | 6,583,000 6,148,000 134,623,900 
Nov. 1......., 191,866,000 | 213,229,000 | 16,451,000 | 6,564,000 6,449,000 132,182,152 
‘ | 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
DATES Loans. Deposits, | 1%. ee Circulation. Clearings. 
RE, SEAR Ne yaw $187,273,000 | $213,593,000 $49,469,000 $8,762.000 829, 
a, CO ae 185,909,000 | 209,541,000 47,557,000 8,852,000 114,139,500 
i a ee 184,192,000 | 209,198,000 8,624, 9,052,000 008, 
Ps See 184,478,000 206,878,000 49,390,000 9,397,000 119,363,200 
TE:  Misacisinksanatenses 627, 206, 182,000 50,247,000 9,420,000 103,946,290 


























Money Rates ABRoAD.—Rates for money in the leading centers abroad are 


generally higher than they were a month ago. 


The Bank of England advanced its 


rate from 3 to 4 per cent. on November 2 and the Imperial Bank of Germany from 
3 to 4 per cent. on November 4. Discounts of 60 to 90 days’ bills in London at the 


close of the month were 354 per cent. against 33g @ 81¢ per cent. a month ago. The 
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open market at Paris was 3 per cent. against 214¢ per cent. a month ago, and at 
Berlin and Frankfort 31g per cent. against 234 per cent. a month ago. 


Money Rates InN FOREIGN MARKETS. 














June 20.| July 19. 
London—Bank rate of discount,....| 3 3 
Market rates of discount: 
60 days bankers’ drafts...... 2%—% (2% 
6 months bankers’ drafts....| 25—54 | 254—%4 
Loans—Day to day........... 2 2 
open market rates............ 234 216 
. peokbecesuet 2% 1% 
Autores 24 
‘<i emmesient 2% 
Siege my | Be 
nate eeeeees 214 24 
eeeeeeeeeeene 4 4 
iT ARIE MT LY 3% 4 

















Aug. 9. | Aug. 22. | Sept. 26.| Oct. 17, 
3 3 3 4 

2 2 _y4 |35— 
foe je" ie 
12 17 9 

i 1 e+ Oo 

1 1 2 3 

ae 134 2 3 

244 244 2 of 
25 214 336 396 

4 4 : 4 

4 4 4 4 








BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


























July 16, 1902.| Aug. 6, 1902. |Sept. 10, 1902.| Oct. 15, 1902. 
Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... £29,761,905 | £30,516,260 | £29,573,795 | £29,649,950 
j i tidcitde ed neepnateonsseees 1,400,617 7,119,998 9,086,151 7,291,466 
tana niciidecceedamanis 660,772 oA, 39,281,110 42,021,172 
Government securities.................6+- 16,986,460 16,982,336 14,494,260 16,345,540 
i <<.csccacteeeoseneecousece ,180,057 25,723,436 26,178,244 28,199,911 
Reserve of notes and coin................ , 102, 23,836, 26,147,078 22,644,085 
inns eter ee cncoeuseaneeiens 38,088,955 36,578,106 37,545,873 34,119,035 
Reserve to liabilities. ................ee00: 50S 49lg¢ 5348s 4534% 
Bank rate of discount..................- ‘ 3% 3% 3% 4% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 9545 94% 9375 
Price of silver per ounce................:- 244d 2414d. 24d. 2356d. 
Average price of wheat...............e0 30s. 10d 31s. 8d. 29s. 9d 25s. 5d 





EUROPEAN Banks.—The Bank of England lost $16,000,000 gold last month, the 
Bank of France $11,000,000 and the Bank of Germany $15,000,000. All the principal 
European banks, however, hold more gold than they did a year ago, with the excep- 
tion of the Bank of England. It shows a net lossof about $7,500,000 compared with 






































a year ago. 
GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 
| September 1, 1902. October 1, 1902. November 1, 1902. 
| Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
a RET BEB ISB | on cccccccces 237,352,348 |... cece eee £34,0000.614 |. ...ccccccees 
epesenéeees 104,996,830 | £44,901,016 | 103,796,441 | £44,620,279| 101,408,750 | £44,351.738 
Germany........... 37,413,000 13,838, 35,999, 13,315,000 | 32,902, 12,169,000 
ie RRR 74,561,000 8,920,000 | 72,071,000 8,010,000 | 71,999,000 6,687,000 
Austria-Hungary..| 45,142,000 12,568,000 45,785,000 12,401,000 45,810,000 12,225,000 
t SREP 14,231,000 19,560,000 14,263,000 19,491,000 14,302,000 19,449,000 
EERE 16,105,000 2,085,200 16,062,000 2,064,800 16,293,000 2,040,400 
Netherlands....... 4,741,800 6,631,600 4,741,600 6,558,500 4,691,200 6,452,200 
Belgium...... 3,170,687 1,685,333 3,221,333 1,610,667 3,108,667 1,554,333 
Sh cécedouee beeen £110,089,149 | £338,291,722 | £108,071,246 | £324,605,231 | £104,928,671 








FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—Sterling exchange has been advancing recently under the 
influence of easier money here and also because of sales of American securities in 


London. 


There has been a good supply of bills against exports of cotton, but they 


have been quickly absorbed. Rates at the close of the month were near the point 


where gold exports might be possible. 
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RaTEs FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacoH WEEK. 





























BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. commercial, ae 
60 days. Sight. transfers. Long. 60 days 
a eae. 4.8300 @ 4.8310 | 4.8600 @ 4.8615 | 4.8650 @ 4.8665 | 4 8256 @ 4.5994 4.82 @ 4.83 
~ Bitesadinness 4.8300 @ 4.8315 | 4.8585 @ 4. 4.8640 @ 4.8650 | 4 @ 4. 482 @ 4.83 
© iiisinansall 4.8275 @ 4.8285 | 4.8565 @ 4.8575 | 4.8610 @ 4.8620 | 4.8244 @ 4.8236 | 4.8134 @ 4.82 
« ee 4.8325 @ 4.8340 | 4.8650 @ 4. 4.8690 @ 4.8700 18296 @ 4.83 4.8216 @ 4. 
Sew, We cceceecod 4.8340 @ 4.8350 | 4.8675 @ 4.8685 | 4.8715 @ 4.8725 | 4.83 @ 4.88% | 4.8254 @ 4. 





ForEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF EACH MONTH. 
































July 1. Aug. 1. Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. 
Sterling Bankers—60 days...... ’ —_ 4.8544— 4.8387%4— 4 | 4.82 34 | 4.83144— 
Sight........ 4.8754 — ‘s 4.8734— i: 4.86i6— 34! 4.8554— 54 13654 
o “ Gables ..272! 4:8814— %¢| 4.s8ig— 3% | 487 — 4 4.8614— By 437 — 
“ Commercial long ...... 4847— 5 | 4:85 — $4 | 4.83%4— % | 481d, 234 | 4.83, — is 
‘* _ Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.8444— 514 | 4.84446— 53% 4.838 — 4 ‘4 ita 3 | 4.8254— 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... §.15 — 5.15 — 5.164— 4 | 5.174e¢— 5.1554— 73 

Bankers’ 60 days......... 5.18%— | 5.184%—17% | 5.1834—_ | 5.2054— is 5.1834— 

“ Bankers’ sight........... 5.1554— | 5.1554— 51g 16% | 5.1814—-17k¢ | 5.164— 5% 
Swises—Bankers’ sight........... Bite |51tig— | B18e—ITKe | 5185e— | 516%~— fa 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ O— yy) “MH 95) 98— He o44— | OA— 34 

Bankers’ sight.......... 9545— 34 _— — | 943895 - 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ | 516%4— 34 5.164— | 5.17%—16% | 5.1844— 1% | 5.16%— 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight....| 40.18—20 Y4— |) 4%-— ¥| MA— 40n— 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight .......| 26.85— 87| 26.85—87 (26.82 —84 26.75—78 85 
Italian lire—sight... ............ 5.22144—2144 | 5.2114— 20/5.20 —1934| 5.1834 — %|5.1554—15 





SILvER.—The price of silver in London made a new record on October 31, touch- 
ing 23 3-16d., the lowest ever made. The market has been weak for some time and 
the price declined during the month from 23 11-16 to 23 3-16, clo ing at 2314. 


MONTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1900, 1901, 1902. 









































1900, 1901. 1902, | 1900. 1901. 1902, 
High| Low.| High| Low. High| Low, Low. High! Low.| High Low. High| Low. 
January..| 2734 | 27 | 20% | 27% | 2536 July......: 2734 | 275% | 28 2s 4 
February) 2754 | 27% | 28% | 27% Cae 6 at "| 9794 | orig | 28 eh i ae | sale 
March....| 27 i og% | 97; | 2 Septemb’r! 273% | 2618 | 28% | 29 2tle : 
April..... zit | 26k bade | 33%, |lOctober. .| 2618 30 2844 | 2314 
27 ot | 3 | 28;4 |Novemb’r, 274% | 26 29 a caer TT ane 
June. ...)) 282 ee se aN 247, 231% ||Decemb’r r| 21% 2618 | 2915 | 29 
| 

















GOLD AND SILVER CorInaGE.—The United States Mint coined in October $1,896,- 
000 gold, $2,287,000 silver, and $282,550 minor coin—a total of $4,459,550. There 
were, $1,010,000 standard silver dollars coined. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

















1900. | 1901. 1902. 

Gold. | Siler. | Gold. Silver. | Gold. Silver. 
.| $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 | $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 $7,660,000 | $2,908,637 
13,401,900 | 1,940,000 | 9,230,300 | 2,242, 6,643, 2,489, 
596, 4,341,376 6,182,152 | 3,120,580 1, 2,965,577 
12,922,000 | 3,930, 18,958,000 | 2,683,000 | 3,480,315 | 3,388,278 
8,252,000 | 3,171,000 9,825,000 | 3,266,000; 426,000} 1,873, 
8,820,770 | 2,004,217 5,948,030 2,836,185 500,345 | 2,464,353 
540, 1,827,827 | 4,225,000| 1,812,000 2,120,000 | 2,254,000 
5,050,000 | 2.536,000 | 6,780,000 | 3,141,000 8,040,000} 2,236,000 
203,335 | 3,982,185 | 4,100,178 | 3,899,524) —3,560.880| 2,831,165 
5,120,000 | 4,148,000 | 5,750,000} 2,791,489 1,890,000| 2,287,000 
13,185,000 | 3,130,000, 6,270,000 | 917,000 | 0... . eee | cece eee ees 
4,576,697 | 2,880,555 | 12,309,388 | 1,966,514 | ........... | cree ceees 
$99,272,942 | $36,295,321 |$101,735,187 | $80,838,461 | $34,322,928 | $25,797,006 
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FOREIGN AND Domestic CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW York. 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
‘Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes. rn $4.88 Mexican 20 Pe@SOS.........seeee- $19.50 $19.60 
Twenty francs.......0...sse00+: 84 3.87 Ten guilders..... sdsihiainien sees 3.95 = 4,00 
ety Mexican dollars................ 39% 41% 

15.65 Peruvian SOl@S........+++++e+00% 3844 

15.65 Chilian pesos......... wiaiieinliadiactimdel 28% ~=« 





7 Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 233,d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial 
‘sil om iene 50% @ 50%c. Fine silver (Government assay), 50% @ 5244c. The official price was 


NATIONAL BANK CrrcULATION.—The National banks increased their outstanding 
‘circulation last month $13,482,736, nearly $12,000,000 of which is based upon Gov- 
ernment bonds. The banks deposited $12,400,000 additional bonds to secure circu- 
lation, nearly $10,000,000 being two per cent. bonds. The bonds deposited to secure 
public deposits increased nearly $12,600,000. There was an increase of $3,400,000 in 
the four per cents. of 1907 and a decrease of $7,100,000 in the two per cents., while 
about $16,400,000 of State and city bonds were deposited. The public deposits now 
exceed $149,000,000. 

NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

















July 31, 1902.| Aug. 31, 1902.' Sept. 30, 1902,| Oct. $1, 1902, 
Total amount eutueaiio:  iaaeinennans $358, 984,184 eye $366,993,598 | $380,476,334 
‘Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 316, yet | 407,587 323,843,144 335,783,189 
‘Circulation secured by lawful money.. 42,369 417 wih ‘875, "104 43,150,454 44,693, 145 
0.8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 5, ay an | 7,008,000 7,408,450 8,248,450 
Five per cents. of ST art Reitcecnei cite 605,900 | 610,900 810,900 1,100,900 
Four per cents. Of 1895.........scccccess - 076,600 2,116,600 2,569,600 2,298,600 
Three per cents, Of 1898...............+. 3,272,580 | 3,995,580 4,437,720 6,056,720 
Two per cents. Of 1900...........-...00- 306,817,400 | 309,210,600 310, 826, 100| 320,748,000 
i cilinsiiheaneenweniieedwenmban $318,588,480 | $322,941,680 | $326,052,77C | $338,452,670 











The National banks have also on deposit the rane sae to secure Pims. deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $19,412,950; 5 per cents, of 1894, $2,229,950: 4 per cents. of 1895, $8,607,750; 

3 per cents. of 1896, $10, 991,320 ; 2 per cents. of 1900, $90, 126, 450: District of Columbia 3. 65's, 1924, 
$1,471,000; State and city bonds, 16,377,500; a total of $149, 216.920. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS —The report of the Treasurer for 
October shows an excess of receipts over disbursements of nearly $4,500,000, making 
a surplus since July 1 of more than $13,500,000. The receipts were $1,500,000 larger 
than in October, 1901, but the customs receipts alone increased $3,300,000. Disburse- 


ments were $6,000,000 larger than they were a year ago. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 














RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
October, Since October, Since 
Source. 1902. July 1, 1902. Source. 1902, July 1, 1902. 
Customs....... eevee $26,741,701 $103,980,452 Sve BGG. c ccccee ee yy 
PRESS , 169, 846, 
a rE... Be Was | Cv... 6.669.018 27,875,356 
Miscellaneous....... 4,172,648 14,492,581 fndians.............. 1,448, 046,223 
Pensions...........+. 11,105,955 7,430,086 
Total............. $51,391,262  $197,883,147 Interest............. 197,05 15,228,239 
Excess of receipts... 4,486,297 13,557,178  ciinnanneees $46,904,965 $184,325,969 


UNITED STATES PuBLIc DEBT.—There was $15,700,000 of the bonded debt of the 
Government retired last month, but the net debt less cash in the Treasury shows an 
increase of $1,000,000, the premium paid for the bonds purchased being responsible 
for the apparent inconsistency. The net cash balance in the Treasury has fallen 
nearly $15,000,000 and now amounts to $356,421,878 including the $150,000,000 gold 
reserve. Of this balance $146,885,012 is on deposit in National banks, leaving only 
about $60,000,000 in excess of the gold reserve actually in the Treasury. 











MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


UnitEp States Pusiic DEBT. 






































| Jan. 1, 1902. | Sept. 1, 1902.| Oct. 1, 1902. Nov. 1, 1902.. 
—_ | | 
Interest- bearing debt : | | 
Loan of March 14, _ 2 per CONE... 0006 $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 $445,940,750. 
Funded loan of 1907,4 “ —scaaseeeee 240,063,300 | 233,177,500} 283,177,500 233,178,450» 
Refundin certifleates, 4 per cent...... 32,250 | 31, 31,880 | 31,370 
Loan of oe - per. Sibi seecccscectoces 20,060,150 | 19,410,350 19,410,350 | 19,385,050- 
ila meiaiettibiade 139,618,600 . 134,994,200 119,418,950. 
Ten-Pwontins of 1898, 3 per cent........ 97,564,160 97,415,660 97,515,660 | 97,515,660 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $943,279,210 $931,070,340 | $931,070,340 $915,370,230. 
Debt on which interest has ceased. . 1,339,790 | 1,257,490 1,256,860 | 1,256,820 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 364,734,863 734, «864,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 35,008,208 ' 41,646,805 42,733,894 | 695,092 - 
Fractional CUFreNCy.........cccecccceces 6,874,492 6, 873, 323 6,873,323 6,872,594 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... | $388,612,563 $395,254,991 | $396,342,081 $398,302,549 
Total interest and non-interest debi. 1,333,231,564 | 1,327,582. ” 822 1,328,669,281 1,314,929,599 
Certificates and vnee offset by cash in) | | 
the Treasu | 
GORE SOMEONE G ss occcscccecccccccocqeces | 316,785,089 359,390,089; 363,311,089 367,078,569 
re - " '' sy sie ceeeeaesnedeuabeoete ' 456,087,000 458,785,000; 465,752,000 467,442, 
Treasury notes Of 1890 ...........eeeeeee | 38,596,000. 27,701,000 26,836,000 | 25,796,000 
Total cor hentas a $811,468. 089 $845, 876,089 | $855,899,089 $860,316,569 
egregate Siti tivetagebakebncoemenite 2,144,699,653 2,173,458, ‘910 2,184,568,370  2,175,246,168 
in the aeeeny : | | 
a hey TT iicicessdiamnnseesenibee 1,219,631,721 | 1,290,043,680 | 1,315,429,548 1,302,695,753 
Demand Habilities Nicene tiinpibideing indiana 898,028,448 930,552,180 944,176,154 | 946,273,875 
iid ccnaduendenenen Gedtasnedewee $321,603,278 $359,491,500| $871,253, 394 | _ 421 878 
in cinkecceaceeseskaanetaaons 150,000,000 50,000,900 150,000,000 000, 
Ne Ge I keccccescccccecccessces 171,603,278 | 209,491,500! 221,253,304 | 206° 421,878" 
Dl ti iiiichibenetihneneeamines wae $321 603,278 $359,491,500 | $371,253,394 | | $356,421, 878 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.| 1,011,628,286 | 968,091,322) 957,415,887 958,507,721 











MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.— While the gross amount of money in. 
the Treasury increased $11,000,000 in October, increased issues of certificates caused 


a reduction in the net cash of nearly $30,000,000. The Treasury owned $22,500,000: 


less gold than it did a month ago. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED — TREASURY. 




















Aug. 1, 1902. Sept. 1,1902. | Oct. 1, 1902. | Now. 1, 1902. 

Gola ii cc cctesccesessecces $562,769,024 $571,302,633 | $590,506,825 | $606,299,127° 
Cs ic esceucnunicns elatesteiiin 472,170,589 471,870,879 | 479,713,502; 469,250,063 
tt Pidccodg dutegssagunesesseotiodseee 368, 763 | 27, 209,244 4,439,639 24,556,601 
Subsidiary Silver...........seseeees be ease 12,002.930 | ” oy 174 8,082,371 6,909,608 
United States notes,........ccsccececccecs 9,252,347 | 539,242 3,750, 3,041,934 
National bank notes..............0seeeees 12,937,219 | 14738" 312 14,610,339 13,468,852 
Dl itebedenatiswendpacosunceeondéiaia $1,097,500,872 $1,100,997,984 | $1,112, 108,606 $1,123,526,185 

Certincates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 

SN Chdesroccdsécccoececoeeuenes ‘790,845,146 786,624,712; 790,695,322; 831 674,910 , 
Net cash-in TreaSury...........ceeesseees $306,655,726 | $814,373,272 | $821,408,284 "$291, 851, 215. 














SuPpPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED StatEes.—The total stock of money in the- 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 











Gold coin and bullion ..............seee0 
Silver GEE, vccvccccccccccscecctocesseees 


Subsidiary SE eeacecoesccecevescoses veces 
United States motes...........cscecccccecs 




















| Aug. 1, 1902, | Sept. 1, 1902.| Oct. 1, 1902. | Nov. 1, 1902. 

| | | 

$1,193,925,457 $1,208,511,751 $1, 216 234, 885 | $1,230,672,772° 
077, 542,855,054 T5122 546,767, 221 

| 28,368,763 | 27,209,244 639 24,556,001 

|: 98,225;389 | 97,766,461 | 97,988,576 809,323 - 
| $46,681,016 | 346,681,016 346,681,016 a 68, 016 
| 358/984, 361,282,691 | 366,993,598 | 380,476,334 
$2,567,261 863 ‘$2,579,306,217 $2,507,004,935 |$2,627,963,267 


| 





rtificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are- 


Ce 
not included in the above statement. 


So Swe Cy Tee ae oo 
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country was increased nearly $31,000,000 last month, most of which was in gold and 
National bank notes, about equally divided between the two. 

Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STaTEs.—There was a most extraordi- 
increase in the volume of money in circulation last month, the net gain being more 
than $60,000,000, equal to an increase of seventy-two cents per capita. The largest 
increase was in gold certificates, $38,000,000, and in National bank notes, $15,000,000. 


MongeEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 























Aug. 1, 1902. | Sept. 1, 1902.| Oct. 1, 1902. | Nov. 1, 1902. 
Ps nciductteboeoqoonteséwdekesnen $631,156,433 | $632,209,118 | $624,728.060 373,645 
PL, <cscogoeecereese seusteseset . 68,906,465 70,984,675 75,043,719 77,517,158 
nn, . ccudedsesenedcoecetonces 86,222,459 87,415,287 89,906,205 91,899,715 
Gold a. cediemeeseweetsebabeoneoes 314,764,019 306,644,939 304,382,054 »756,1 
BAVOR COPTEMORSOS. ...ccccccccccescsccccces 447,445,542 | 452,857,023 458,571,478 463,170,438 
Treasury notes, ics July 14, 1890......... 28,685,585 27,622,750 26,741,790 25,748,278 
United States MOteS,......cccccceceees eoee| 337,428,669 341,141,774 342,930,086 689, 082 
National bank ‘notes Laidéesnerecnerdecesone 346,046,965 346,557 379 352,383,259 ,007,482 
Nii nndpenseeenenesoapenocedipenesel $2,260,606,137 | $2,264,932,945 | $2,275,686,651 | $2,336,111,992 
Population of United States............. 79,230,000 79,344,000 79,458,000 79, 572.000 
Circulation per capita........... $28.53 $28.55 $28.64 $29. 36 








ForEIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise in September were valued at 
$115,521,984, an increase of $20,500,000 over the amount reported in August and of 
$8,500,000 compared with September, 1901. 
tional movement of cotton, and with the exception of the year 1900 the total exports 


in September this year are the largest for that month in any year. 


The exports were swelled by an excep- 


The imports of 


merchandise also show a large increase, and in fact were the largest for any month 
except April, 1897, when tariff legislation caused a temporary influx of imports, 
The imports for the month were $87,819,707, an increase of nearly $9,000,000 over 


August and of $21,000,000 over September last year. 


The excess of exports over 


imports was $27,702,277, as compared with more than $40,000,000 in 1901 and $56, - 
000,000 in 1900. The net exports for the nine months ended September 30 are the 
smallest for any year since 1897, being $164,000,000 less than in 1901 and $172,000,000 


less than in 1900. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 








| 


























MERCHANDISE. 
fn tl Gold Balance. (Silver Balance. 
Exports. Imports. Balance. 

isaneacen pecensnet $104.,540,912 a ss ty 786 Im ~ ae Ex “ $1, -. im 
Rey 90,645,937 | 48,456,387 Exp. ee 89,550 P. 3,705,531 ” 

Pi pepesesetocouseee 109,886,677 | 70,711,965 - 30° 174,712 ris 7 ‘974. "399|  * t “245'195 
STs 115,901,722 | 59,568,.00; * 56, 333,122; “ 7.054.981 - 1, "551, 773 
See .989.926 | 66,826,813 ra 40,163,113 ” 11,742,069, ‘** 2. . 
ea ses 115,521,984 | 87,819,707; “°° 27,702,277) “ 2,497,864; ** 2,288,163 

NINE MONTHS 
A A acti a eeeiiiinnebinihe 746,238,242 | 588,754,903 Exp. +167 £08,500 Bxp.. 16,074,744 | Exp., 18,725,417 

Th chiheed ennmemmient 869,278,144 | 475,378,955 393, Imp., 114,561,893 - 18,334,276 
ing 69neteus-eeeeeve 902,477, 500 | 585,902,398; “ 316, 575, 102 1, “©: 16,014,336 
éc*tennnekeonéen 1,031,964. 248 | 624,467,483 °° 407, . Exp., 12'615, 871; ** 17,231,461 
Pilesersescsosseesese 1,046,319,267 646,477,569 - 841,698 | Imp., 2.719, 413 = 18,996,785 
Ttbscedeces > Deities 937,451, 702,283,004; * 235,218,080) Exp., 8,043,064; “ 16, 878, 462 























QUOTATIONS. 








ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of October, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1902, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of,prices in 190] : 









































YEAR 1901.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1992.,) OCTOBER, 1902. 
- High. Low. Highest. Lowest. “ae Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.| 91 42144/| 9654-Sept. 9) 7444—Jan. 27 4 8356 88% 
»  preferred..........-- 108 70 | 106%g—Sept. 2| 95i¢—Jan. 27| 102% 9754 10084 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 114% 81% | 118%—Sept. 10| 101 —Jan. 14| 112% 102 107 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........| 97 99 —Sept.19)| 9244—Sept. 26 aie 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 88% 55% 7234—July 21| 66 —Oct. 13; 65% 60 6314 
Canadian Pacific.............. 117% 87 | 1454—Sept. 3 124 —Jan. 28) 13894 129% 136% 
Canada Southern.............. ‘ 544g | 97 a 22 eo t. 13) 88 80 85 
Central of New Jersey........ 19654 14534 | 198 —Jan. 6 170 —Oct. 8/180 #170 Tile 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 5254 29 5744—Sept. 3| 45 —Feb. 20) 5436 463% 51 
Chicago & Alton isi ihaigiiaad aieit 27 | 4534—July 16 3834 36% 
. referred.. iiaeantel 52% | 79 =3uly 17 75 14 7% 
Chicago & E. Tilinois.......... 140 §=91 | 220%—July 30 idea ams ‘sisien 
" yy, = Lenaepesesces 136 ¥4|151 -—July 1 oe seas 
Chic reat Western...... 27 =—«16 = —Aug. 20 3134-28 3044 
Chic., nidianapolis & wanulbioes 524%, 2 —May 7 seed.  énee eee 
ferred.. 717% 5834 1% Pa, 4 19 eee eeee eee 
Chie. milwaukee & St. Paul..| 188 134 | 19834—Sept. 20 19634 18034 18956 
re i (iinechedeats 175 20084—Sept. 20 199% 19134 195 
Chicago Sestnwcskinn... 215 16844/| 271 —Apr. 29 237 0 228 228 
SE ccscasecesvi 207 =| 27444—Apr. 29 262 255 262 
Chicago, ock I. & Pacific....| 175% 117% | 206 —Sept. 22 202% 192 19 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om...| 14634 17044—Apr. 30 1638 = s:163 163 
_— referred ............ Wl 180 |210 —aApr. 15 pene: oes haan 
Chicago rminal Transfer...) 31 10%| 24%—Aug. 19 2244 19 20% 
preferred .........00. 574% 33 44 —Sept. 10 4\ 36 37% 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis..| 101 72% | 10834-Aug. 8 10334 98% 90% 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 13644 4134 | 110446—Apr. 24 9234 194% 8 
Colorado Southern............ 18 35354—July 17 344g 2946 BF 
- let proferred...... .| 60 a a ug. ik sie ‘si 4 
” FOTOTFeG....ccece 2834 —Sept. 4 
Consolidated Be cccccccce 238 «©1187 Sane. 25 222 ~=—«214q_—s« 2.9 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 1854 105 | 1844%—Jan. 7 178 162% 170 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 258 18814| 297 —Feb. 4 21%) = 258 
Denver & Rio Grande San sattee 5344 2914| 5134—Aug. 21 46144 4046 44% 
» prefer veeeee| 10844 80 9654—Aug. 21 93 88 9114 
i ccectatsscdstcenasnccntnsel 4544 2444) 4454—Jan. 2 40% «(36 3814 
» Ist pref PLE 7% 865 754—Jan. 2 6544 «68 
© Si csitaidncnnmnnnnsous 6234 3914 6334—Jan. 2 4944 52 
Evans ile & Terre Haute.. 41 743g—Mar. 7 6256 57 6146 
Express Adams..............+- 145 |240 —Oct. 2 240 230 86230 
»  American............ 219 170 | 265 —Aug. 28 ‘ 258 240 240 
. United — hecedeos 100 5 160 —Aug. 28 . 130 142 
» Wells, Fargo......... -| 100% 130 | 251 —Aug. 29| 185 —Jan. 24) 245 225 225 
Great Northern, we EEE 208 167% | 20244—Sept. 4 / 18144—Mar 195 182 189 
ee .  ssoeneeey 7 oon 106 —Aug. 8| 6 —Jan. 15) 98% 9% 5 
referred ............ 88 4| 9%14—Aug. 7/| 814%-Jan. 14) 92% 88 D1 
Illinois Central beceeeocesuscees 15434 124 173 Aug. 27/1387 —Jan. 14) 155 141 147 
lowa Central.............0.0+8. 4334 21 | 51%—Aug. 21 Jan. 15 4, 4056 
* preferred ............ 874g 48 —Apr. 28 —Jan. 14 4 12 7 
Kansas Sy Soutieets heeeusaes = 134% ® —Aug. = 19 <— 4 am = pe 
ae 9 —Apr. —Jan. 
Kans, City Ft.S. & Mem. pref..| 8144 77%} 88 git 4 1 —Oct. 138) 8 7754 8034 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 76g 3984| Tl4—Jam 3) 5544—Oct. 13| 60 55i4 _50lg 
PD enescressees 1354 108g | 138 —Feb. 6/120 —Oct 125 120 «120 
tout Island PITT TTT TTT TTT TTTTTe 90 8667 1%4%—May 2) 77 —Oct. 29) 82 77 77 
Lou sville & Nashville wenne 111% 76 | 159446—Aug. 20| 1024%4—Jan. 27| 14244 182 136% 
Manhattan consol............. 145 83 |1 —Jan. 9/128 —Mar. 12) 138% 129% 13856 
Metropolitan Street........... 177 150 |174 -—Feb. 5/1385 —Oct. 13) 142% = 135 eh 
Mexican Central............... 30 123%| 314%—Mar. 31 —Oct. 13| 274 % 25 
Mexican National.............. 5 354 | 2034—Mar. 10| 144%4—Jan. 15. .... anal ror 
——or eS &%. St. Louis....... 1114 ii 12134 Abr 5 be ~~ a 112% 107 109% 
eeeeeeeesece weer r ‘a an j eee eeee eeee 
Missouri, rKan. ‘& Tex. ‘pen anes é 15 . 3534 Ser ’ ijt 2714 ete 
’ ‘preferred... 37 8084—Sept, 10 10 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 
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YEAR 1901. |HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN = OCTOBER, 1902, 
High. Low.| Highest. Lowest. | High. Low. Closing. 
Missouri Pacific............... 124% 69 | 12544—Sept. 10/ 9634—Mar. 11 | 116% 1024 110% 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson maser. 17446 1393¢ | 168%—Jan. 2 a - Oot. 13/159 14934 156 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis... | 16 —Aug. 8| 444%—Oct. 13) 524% 44% 48 
» 2a preferred......... 95 47 |100 —Aug. 7) 84 —Feb. 4 ons 86 8634 
N. Y., Ontario & Western.. 4044 24 3754—Sept. 8); 32 —Mar. 11| 36 32 33 
Norfolk & Western aeiiniaadid 6134 42 i8'4—Sept. 3/ 55 —Jan. 14| 8034 6936 74% 
er 9244 82 —July 23; 9% —Feb. 21) 9% 91 93 
North American Pibeacasdecse 109 73% 134 —Sept. 3) 88 —Jan. 28/ 128354 117% 123% 
Pacific Maill.......cccocccccececs 4944 304%) 49346 Mar. 10! 374%%—May 17| 438 40 42 
Pennsy) vani oF. Bee os seaacsee ils ths, 109% Boot, : 147 Jan, “ 105% iste ia 
People’s Gas & Coke 0 c Sept. 4—Jan 
Saline Palace Car Co....... 225 195 —Apr. 29/215 —Jan. 13) 236 2380 5 
PGI. cccvccepecsccovoccesees 58 2444 7844—Sept. 3) 5244—Mar. 10| 7% 65 6634 
> he prefered.......... 82% 65 | 90144—Sept. 10| 79%--Mar. 10 4 8344 88 
» 2d preferred.......... 644% 38 %—Sept. 11; 60 —Jan. 14 73% ~=—o77 
St. Louis & San Francisco.. 5644 21%) 8544—July 31 4—Jan. 2/ 81 69 80% 
. i” t preferred........ 88 75 909 —July 30; 82%—July 19| 84 83 8344 
Dadeccoves 7644 534) 8034—July 30 218) Max 15| 74% 71 743g 
St. Louis “t i prtgerey 3944 16 39 —Aug. 13; 2434—Mar. 6 28% 31% 
" Preferred. ...cccccees 71 414% 8) —Sept. 9| 5544—Mar. 5| 7234 59 6814 
Southern Pacific Co........... 6354 29 8144—Sept. 10; 58 —Jan. 15| 76% i, 7134 
Southern Railway............ 3534 18 413g—Aug. 21| 31%—Jan. 27| 395% 37 
, DUOTSTTOG...ccccccccce 945g 6714) 9844—Apr. 15; 92 —Jan. 14] 978 92% # 94 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 7654 49384 7454—Apr. 24) 60%—Oct. 138) 694 60% 66 
Texas & Pacific..........-..... 5214 2814| 5434—Sept. 8| 37ig—Jan. 15| 4816 3954 46% 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western... | 254 1034) 3344—Oct. 24) 18k%—Jan. 21) 3344 27 30% 
e preferred.......cccs. 3914 28 4934—Sept. 2| 35 —Jan. 15 4854 40 475g 
Sy TRIN... cscenesscncenss 1338 76 | 113844—Aug. 26) 9834—Feb. 28/ 107% 101 104% 
® preferred............ 99144 8154) 95 —Aug. 29| 865¢—Mar. 6/ 9134 8934 91% 
Wabash Di itinenesaiadioes 2 11% ry i eg 10; 2134—Jan. 14| 35% 303846 3334 
SG occcccesces 4644 2334| 544¢—Sept. 10; 414%4—Jan. 13/ 5l¥e 4454 45lo 
Western re 1004 81 97ik—Aug. 26; 8434—July 10| 938% 8934 914 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 22 1134 3014—sept. 9;' 17 —Jan. 27] 2854 25 2634 
*  gecond preferred.. 38 24 4%36-—Sept. 10; 28 —Jan. 14; 41 364 37%. 
Wisconsin Central............ 26 144%; 31 —Aug. 20; 19%—Jan. 30} 2 2544 273, 
" preferred....... seeee | 4834 3816 a 29| 39% -Jan. 24| 54% 49 5214 
” roy al ” 
Amalgamated Co Dapper ro 30 60144 79 -—-Feb.' 1; 61 —Mar. 25| 67544 62 65 
—s Car & Foundry.. 3 6 s«19 3754—Oct. 3). 28144—Apr. 11| 37 33 36 
EROS: 89 67 933g4—Oct. 31); 8544—Jan. 14 881g = 9334 
American Co. Se oo. | 35% 24 5734—Apr. 28) 30%—Jan. 10} 54% 48 5334 
SE BOO caduscccarossccoe 41 2534! 31%—Jan. 2) 9%—July 11; 11% 9% = 11% 
American Leonustive sinkewes 3 2244 | 386%—Apr. 29| 26%—Oct. 13| 3134 264% 30% 
in POTSTTOG. . occcciccces 9144 833g | 100144—Apr. 29; 89 —Jan. 3/ 9544 9254 94% 
Am. Sme vn & Refining Co. 38lg | 4954—May 26) 48 —Oct. 13 ib, 43 4534 
MeO E ec esccccccces 104% 88 | 100K%—June 23; 94 —Oct. 14| 96 04 9546. 
Amoricon Suaar Ref. Co... 1538 108% | 18544—Mar. 31) 1164—Jan. 6/ 127% 117% 122% 
Anaconda Copper Mininz.. 5444 2814/146 —Feb. 1); 9 —Oct. 10/ 104% 95 97 
Continental Tobacco Co.pref. | 124 9314 | 12644—June 3/115 —Jan. 2) 124% 119 120 
Distilling Co. of America.....| 104% 6%| 10 —Feb. 3) 4 —Aug. 16 58g 434 54 
DM ivdedsesdéacn 34144 23144| 4234—Apr. 4 3134_Aug. 19} 39 3434 +=38% 
General Electric Co........... 28934 183144 | 334 —Apr. 9/ 181 July 28; 189 170 187 
Glucose Sugar Refinding Co 65 " 37 5144 —Jan. 20 see 3 _ Se esce ‘Waar es 
International Paper 28 =: 184g | 23854—Mar. 20/ 18 —Oct. 13] 21 18 1914 
preferred............ 814 69 7i%—Jan. 6, 70%—Oct. 7] 74 70% $j 72% 
International ree 100% 54% 199 —Apr. 29) 55 —June 4/ 8 644% #176 
National Biscuit.............. 46 = BT 53144—Mar. 20| 4354—Jan. 14] 47 4544 454% 
National Lead Co ‘ 2544 15 32 —Sept. 26| 1534—Jan. 13) 30% 2644 28% 
Steel Car Co.......... 52 30 63446—Oct. 3) 39 —Jan. 14/ 68% 56 6234 
Republic Iron & Steel Co..... 24 1154) 2434—Sept. 8 1554—Jan. 2] 23% 1956 22 
©  PRCRSTTOR...cccccccecs 82 5544 —Sept. 10| 68 —Jan. 16] 81 764 #«2379 
We, Tater OO.ccccccccccvses 165g 734) 154—Sept: 22; 114%—Feb. 20} 154 138 144% 
preferred......cccces 8334 69 o174—Sent. 22| 79%—Jan. 21 91ig 87 9144 
rs es PROP GR.g cc ccccccccces 34 12 1954—Oct. 1; 14 —Jan. 2] 195% 17 18 
’ preferred eeeeeece 85 47 64 —Mar. 24 50}4—Jan. 14 ee 54 55 
AE LT 55 24 463%4—Jan. 7 —June 19} 41 385g 40% 
J ss eee weeee 101% 69 9734—Jan. 7 t —June 19! 915g 87% ig 





















































RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Last SALE, PRICE AND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND ToTaL 
SaLES FOR THE MONTH. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 























aunties : 7 
Last SALE. | OCTOBER SA . 
NAME. Principal In t'st | — 
Du Amount. Paid. | 
é. Price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’S.........0s008 1995 7,000,000 Qs 9 Oct. 13 004 99 97 19,000 
Atch., Top. & 
f Atch Top& Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 138,117, 500} A . o 101% ey TY 08 | 100 10244 Me 1,561,000 

” WOMEN OG c ccccccccccececce | cocccecce & O ct | ¥ 
” adjustment, S, BBs ces 1995 31,055,000 Nov | 96 — 31, sf 18% 95144 | 589,000 
~ Sc ccccseccccccssec 19 see scee NOV | 94% | cece eese | eescccece 
" stam seseseeeeeee es LVDS 20,673,000 M & N) O4'4 Oct. 31. 702 | 9444 9216 284,000 
" serial debenture 4’s—- | ; | 
© = =$SHETIES A...... sce eeeees t 2,500,000 F& Al 97 Aug. wood (tee eee | eee ee ees 
- PEMIStETET.......ceseeecess | f ceseceeces [FM A! cecccccccccccccce | cone cove | coceeeee 
" series B..........00+: 191)4 ; 2,500,060 F DP iiitieeiiettehdee  gnke wane Eh whine 
" Ss cacccdcosccenank |) ecnnecceed PEE cocssectegecqncees | cece cove § esceseee 
” PA ceneeseeeees 1905 t I a le iE a al 
n  —- WEBIStered..........eeeveee | J cesesseces |B & Al cecceescccercecee | ee cece | eeeeeees 
” ts ccuanetopent 1906 t EE LETS: Trane. seme aie 
a 00lt«(«‘« RI CL \F ARNE, RENT SOIT 
" EEE 1907 | ( 2,500,000 |B & Al ...cccccccccccees ES 

4 fC isinkecesosadaeinn eee MI Sie Bree: 
" | 1908 | ¢ 2,500,000 [F & Al ..cccccccccccccce seid . seu meena 
Ter —i«éC RRR ene Re ill RIGA siceiads: = delete | dieialilinns 
” ee 1909 t OE ccccnccescesesses ee Prem 
» = FEMIStETEd.........eeeeseee | J coeessvees [H&M] cocccccccccccces | cove cove | cocccees 
” | a eae Bed geen Ee aebindinhe 
> . BR bcccocéees edanes eeeeenere | RS TERM aae Sie 
" SOries J......cccccccees 1911 ; 2,500,000 |F & Al ....ccccceee eT ene pron shes 
" BE ivcsendeeceesdsace | 8 *eananenes dl egeetesansncteded | eden eeee 1 ¢08ednes 
" Pb cceageeesatess 1912|( 2,500,000 |F & A! ......... stmeneta navbuan 
»  yvegistered. ......... ..... i nnieinie Diino = sete. dene & tubaane 
" se “4 baassiieeneneees 1913 t ES SR eS BNO 
" SL cnnwedeseradensin ay RE pee soli setcatilial A, ihetieliid tae 
’ am oth las aveeereereeeee 1914 2,500,000 |F & A} 9434 Oct. 23,°02| 9434 9434| 10,000 
©  Bbtccnccaanceainns | 9 weensiaens MEE deen cddububudngin diae. aees Lola 

q . Chic. & St. L. Ist 6’s...1915 OD GET cccccda secdedees | ower 

















Atl. Knox, & Nor. Ry. 1st g. 5s. .1946 1,000,000 3 & D — Oct. 8,'02| 114% 114% 10,000 




















Balt. & Gate ic: lien g. 34s. .1925 t 69.798.000 f J & J 04 -. ~, — 95 93 303,000 
hiesedeenceutens -osieatae J&JI ee Rey Thi 
. ry — tints senebebends 1948 A&O 10034 Ont: 31 U8 102 997 609,500 
. g. 4s. registered........... $ 65,963,000 § A&O 104 ° Sept.16,’02 —* % PEE Tey 
" = year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 592,000 M&S) 111 Oct. 18,’°02/} 11] 107 142,000 

Pitt Jun. & M. div. Ist g. 34s. 1925 t 11.293.000 |M & N 89 Oct. 24,°02 89 \ 
1 oes a Pest Vay Sst siniaien oe  icscantnsdonsacse oi helen nda 

a. System 
refunding g4s... .... 1941 20,000,000 mM & N| 98% Oct. 31,°02| 98144 9% 188,000 
» Southw’ ~~ A Ist g.334s.1925 | | 41.990.000 7 .* J 89%6 Oct. 31, 702 | 90 8844 | 292,500 
© Gs ctnncedenseaseaces — QJ 904 July 16,°01 jedan. ata 4d Bedeeves 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s Lo 700,000 |F& A ge EE Pee 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. tig 8, 1930 1,018,000 'M & 8 Nov. 14°99 ede: @une | S6seque 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g.g¢g 4,427,000 M& 8/116 Oct. 27,°02}116 116 1,000 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. a v3. “1908 DTI MEE dedtcescnndeandaa 1 esos’ sees 1 d0eesees 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6's.1921 | 1,800:000 (wa al 180. May aomos | 00002 | IID 
ochester urg. 1s g, ,o00, F&A DPMTTTT aten oeoe | Seeegns 

e cons. 1st6’s, ........... 1922 3,920,000 |J & D) 12554 Oct. a7 02 | 12534 12534 1,000 
Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 Eee «GE «bcae wees E ecsesces 
e registered...... .........++. { 8,021,000 } EE i ici hice Eade © wee E gnminkiens 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 3 & D 10454 Oct. 28,°02 | 10434 1043g| 16,500 
" ——" it tst 5’s...1934 t 7,803,000 A&O : se gl. = 122 121% 54,006 
copecmegonebedas apttatens Ak&kO 3156 fe . Sabu ébee | degeqens 
Ced. ‘Rap lay Polls & Nor. ist 5’s.1921 1,905,000 a& oOo} 118 Jan. 27.902 hone: . once Cepedees 
| Minneap’ ’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 '3 @ DI140 Aug.24,°05' .... .... | ccccccee 


10 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notrr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


















































| . | OcroBeER § ; 
Name. Principal) goousy |int'st| nn | 
Due | Paid.| price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 
Canada Southern Ist int. gtd5’s,1908 14,000,000 |3 & J 105% Oct. 31,°02 106 105%; 55,000 
96 MOTOR. BS, .00cccccccce 1913 |} mas| 107 Oct. 27,°02 lu7 = 107 3,000 
ne ~~” inaiibenieabbaiaee ¢ 6,000,000 | {348/107 Aug. 5°01)... wee. | seeecee, 
Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 |J & D| 9436 Sept. 6,702 2... 0 ween | ceeeeee, 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 4,880,000 |M & N/ 109 Oct. 29,°02;109 108 12,000 
Central R’y of Pekee tt ist Ot ee t 7,000,000 ¥ & 4 12134 Oct. 9,°02 | 12134 12134 3,000 
3S ened we & N) 100% Oct, 38°08 | 110°° 108" | “L700 
*  con.g.5's, reg.$1,000 & $5,000 t 16,700,600 |» & x7] 10546 Sept.18,01 | .... 2... | wesres 
» Ist. pref. inc, g. 5’s,..... 1945 4,000,000 ocT 1| 78% Oct. 29,°02| 8034 77 88,000 
’ pref. inc. g. 5’ Di cmaail 1 oct 1) 40 Oct. 29,2 4384 37 544,000 
4 . 3d pref. inc. g. 5’S....... 1945 L000‘ Ooo ocr 1) 28 Oct. 31,°02 4 2534) 523,000 
* Chat. div. y. pur. m3 my. 8-48-1951 1,840,000 |3 & D| 92 ENE cian Gaehe 0 dbdinese 
° "1946 | 840,000 |5 & 10844 Sept. 3,902)... see | seeoesn 
. Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. ee 413.000 |\3 & 3/102 Jun ne29,°99 svi Gane 3 wéeencee 
| « Mobile div. ist g. 5’s. | 1,000,000 |x & 3! 11246 Apr.30,U2|) 2... oe. | cece eee 
Grates Railroad of New Jersey, . 
Ist convertible re, 1002 1,167,000 | M & N ion May a = eats ter’ | “aaa 
en. i ccdeceswll J&J 3636 ct 3634 . 
, pegtteced........... +c: t | 43,024,000} [7 9! 15482 Oct. 30.02 | 135° 13434 | 31.000 
j Am. Dock & Improvin't Co. 5’s, 1921 4,987,000 | J & J| 11446 Oct. 23,02 | 114% 1184 5,000 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 6062,000 | F & J) .-  ceceeeescess Hine Sts 2 eevedes ; 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 2,691,000 | QM 108 Mar. 27,08 | 2... cece | cccccecs 
*  con.extended gtd. 414s. 1910 12,175,000| Qm | 102 Oct. 14, 02/102 102 14,000 
|N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 TEE GD GE cdccccccscccesés | suse wete | soccesee 
Charleston & Sav. ist g. 7’s....... 1936 1,500,000 | 3 & 3| 10834 Dec. 13, *99 a nee 
ee enemas geld be-ian| Some AEST Sele | | So 
. lst con. g. aan von M&N % Oct t. 31.’ 12054 119 ” 122,000 
P nomen ‘seeceees rere) 25,858,000 M&N 104% July 16, A 4 wry my pe 
. en. m. g. 414’s.......... ‘ M&S c 06144 104% 75, 
J «©  vegistered...............+.. + 82,893,000 |M eS) oe or i801 | eet oo. 
* Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 650,000 |3 & 3/1138 Oct. 20,02 | 113° 113 7,000 
. bw A. d. } “eben g. 4’s, = yy Jad = ny 80,108 = re yon 
’ PM kccoccadeuh ,000, J&J . 
Eva Val. Ist g. 5’s, ~— 400,000 |M & 8 106i Oct. 29,702 106% 106% 5,000 
Pa. Ry. Ist gtd. 4’s..... PE EEEED TED ccccceccecsonces | cece voce | ccccccss 
Chic. & ae - Ss. oe g. *. 1,671,000 |M & N Moh A uly ete sat abi oi + ro 
. refunding g. 3’s...... A&O ct. 31, 4 i, 
“ " registered..... ' 29.696,000 DGGE évccwceticcccces 1 cease coset tonesess 
Chic. & Alton Ry ad fen g. 344’s.1950 3&3 81 Oct. 31,°02| 8&1 79 140,000 
* registered........ — { 22,000,000 J & 3| 8334 Apr. 16.702 = 
Chicago, ig S Quins adiv. Be. dee oad eyo J . J 10m%0 y yon _S 10854 103% 31,000 
ad 8. 9 , F A 4 pr. a) P eeee eevee | eeoeeesee 
. Sethe yy Da wt papell “Dee 5,272,000 | f & A| 100% Aug. 7,°02) .... 2... | ceceeees 
, ee div. Bhg8 eecesese 1949 37.096.000 JIJ& J 9914 Oct. 31.°02 | 100 9816 64,000 
i ———CiCi«i«é«t ee — SE cecbhieiaiiieniing EY ned: “ein E Gamedane 
. (lowa div.) sink. f’d 5’s, + yoy A&O 11076 Aus. 98° B~ 16°" 108 soca aan 
©  =—§-_ BDBeccccccccccccsvccccccces . A A&O ct . 5, 
—_ Nebrasica extensiin n 4’s, 1927 | 95 g09 099 | M & N 10046 Oct. 28.1 109% 108 94,000 
5 WV ——tncchecedeesdensas fits M&N pr. 17,’ soso sane | geeceeee 
+ Southwestern div. 4's..i98i | 2,850,000 /m & 8/100 Mar.2002| v0) i. | oo, 
peep ewistered -....-<, | {21°159,000| 9 55.3) Gag Gots “2002 | garg 9484 | "16,000 
* 6's, debentures.......... 1913 9,000,008 |mM& N/108 Sept. 15. Pl née cane | 0606: 000 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 8,000,000 | M & 8/116 Oct. 16,°02 | 116° 116 3,000 
Chicago & E. Ill. Ist s. f'd c’y. 6's.1907 2,989,000 J&D 1116 Sept. me 702 | 11134 111%} —2, 000 
© GHRBRE DORGB.cccccccece ccs ations s& D pr . ecee esce 9 Seeccece 
* Ist con. 6's, pee packed 1934 2,653,000 | A & O| 139% July 31 02 sane. dee eagesess 
s Replstered a cceccncaas | FROAROUDY MS | taase Mar Shots | oe | ona 
Chicago & sow Coal Ist 5’s ....1986 4,626,000 J&d 123% Oct. 1,°02 123% 123% 4,000 
Chicago, Fatsonapette & Louisville. | 
. ry “W 8 ee: 1947 4,700,000 |3 & 3} 131 Oct. 30,°02/131 131 18,000 
~ at irene dwneeadl 7 3,842,000 5 & J) 117 Sept. 8°02) .... cece | ceeeeeee 
Beutey. Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 3,000,000 '3 & 3'115 May 9,°02' 2... soos | cvcvoees 




















BOND SALES. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NorTeE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 














Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


il. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 
1914 


registe 
gen. g. 3 s, series B.198¥ 


registe 
Chic. & — Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, 1910 
Dakota & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 


1924 
1st "st & k. div. is, 1910 
DD i cacccccendacssoen 1910 
1st 7’s, lowa & in ex, 1908 
Ist 5's, La. C. & Dav...1919 
Mineral Point div. 5's, er 
[st So. Min. div. 6’s. 

Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiv., “1909 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5's. 1921 


Mil. & N. 1st M. L. 6’s. ae 


Ist con. 6’s....... ssecaell 
Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 
f |) 1902 
registered — 7’s....1902 
extension 4’s. 1886-1926 
registered............+-e0- 
WEN, BZ. BVG’S..... 2200s 1987 
registered .........+-. 


pene oo Be fund 6’s..1879-1929 


BS sseccevcoeseonses 
GA, Bcc ccccccccces 1909 
WOME OG . cc ccccccccccecce 
deben. i tcseseoeseses 1921 
ee 


registe 
Des Moines & Minn. ist 7’s.....1907 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. . 1905 
Northern [llinois 1st 5’s........ 1910 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P 


Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6's. 1921 


ext. & impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 
Ashland div. lst g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan > ly lst g.6’s. oo 


o-. = _ Ntieeieosnd 1 
iene aetna died 1911 
-» Rock =. & Fen. 6’s coup...1917 
FOMICOTOG. ccccccccccce 
gen. S. Mietesecoesess 988 
DEE snintoonessecees 
oa. trust serial 4’s....... 
Se 1903 
RSS 1904 
nits ctnadinediinibigiateciodiiciieaall 1905 
diintiddaticid webiiieiedl 1906 
, eer 1907 
iicceeneneaenabinameunt 1908 
nth dct eeine eecemeel 1909 
eee ra 1910 
dis nenalinsinhittenateiadiiaeion 1911 
tcitesiienbdeedinal 1912 
iinains bindidmaiiiimaeaiil 1913 
Se age 1914 
RPE RIOT Wr: 1915 
Si seth dbeckpiatbibeiaaiiie eaten 1916 
- Bietiavensdinbanessenset ea 


pooh. ct eee eee sae 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. _ 
small bond............ 
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Last SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. 





| 
Seen | 


oe ee ee ee oe ee ee oe oe eo 
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hoe ee oe ee en ee ee ne ee ee 
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gas 
ge > & BB 
Zhaew 
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194% Oct. 

118% Oct. 50° oe 

113% Oct. 15, 02 

105% Feb. 19, 98 
4 Jan. 29, 02 


136 J July 18 18, 98 
10786 Aug. on 03 
191% Oct. 7. \ 
16 Sept. 30.0: 
109 Oct. 3, 02 
A Sept. 18. 02 
Mar. 4,’02 02 
ii Oct. 10, 02 
117 Mar.19, 502 
120% Aug. 5.02 


136 Oct. 30,02 


eeeeeveeeeeeeeeee 


eeeveeaeeveeeeeeeee 


9936 July 10,702 
June2s,’02 


9914 May 20,’01 
92 Oct. 28,°02 
96 Dec. 19,19’ 
110% Apr. 4, 02 
107 Oct. 1, 01 


bee 





9434 
113% 
113g 


108 
107 


23,02 | 133 
02 | 123% 


odds 
139° 
10944 


19414 
113% 


113} 


106% 
108 


115 


108 
107 
133 
123% 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 







BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
N orth Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s...... 1932 

Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 
Choc,,Oklahoma & Glf.gen.g. 5s. 1919 


Cin., Ham. & Day. gon. s’k. f'd7’s.1905 
2d . 1937 
lei’ , Day. & ir’ n io gt. dg. 'b’s..1941 


Clev. in. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1998 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. 1st a trust g.4’s.1990 
OW PEM IBU LOU cg ccecescesssevess 
Sp’gfield yy oiet div. Ist g. 4’s. . 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s. 
Cin. Ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g. 4s. 1938 
re red 


Doccsesecucoeeeees 

Pic cccescenscecens 1920 

} Cin. Stausky&Clev. con. Ist g. et 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 914 
» sink. fund 7'8......... iid 

" gen. consol 6’s........ 1934 
SE cccasceenossusens 





Ind. Bioom. & West. ist pfd wi 1940 

Ohio, Ind. & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1938 

| Peoria & Eastern 1st con. 4’s...1940 
’ POOED GE. cccccccccese 1990 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 
Ciev.. & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
hs «cn ceceestoteceuns 
Col. Midld ls Meals Biccoceceves od 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4's, ioe 


Delaware, Lack. & W. — dee .1907 
f Morris & Essex ist m7’s........1914 
| . <b = _ |) See 1915 
. ie nceedundisne shes 
' " ions refund.gtd.g¢.344’s.2000 
iN. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 

, const. 5’s 1923 

” terml. imp. 4’s... 1923 
| Syracuse Bing. & N.Y. ist 7’s. ‘“ 
| Warren Rd. ist rfdg. gtd g.344’s.2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
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LAST SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 





Paid. | |) Price. Date. 





J & D| 138% Oct. 16,702 | 
M &N ny Pee 2.702 
& J| 187% 
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2,000,000 
4,000,000 


8,352,000 - 
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oO, Zouvaa 


Sept.23,’02 
12514 Oct. 27,02 12514 


89 Oct. 29,°02| 89 
117 Oct. 30,°02 ail 
109 Apr.28,702| ... 
114% May 14,02 
111% Dec. 9,°01 | 
1138. Oct. 10, 19” 
11434 July 16,°02 


101 Oct. eons | 








100 Junelé, “ol | 


83 
10236 Oct. "29" 50°08 | 103° 
95 Nov.15,94| .... 
107% June 30, 93 | 
11% Sept.19,01 | 

13444 Jan. 7,02 | 
11934 Nov.19.’89 
138 May 9.02 


996 Oct. 31,702 | 9944 
7714 Oct. 29,02) 81 


1164 Aug.16,’02 
127% Jan. 25,°02| .... 
82% Oct. 30,°02| 8314 
Oct. 31,°02 | 94 
102. Dec, 27,°93 


115 Oct. 31,°02 | 115 
13534 Sept.18,°02) .... 
137 Sept.26,’02 | | 

140 Oct. | nna 
18316 Oct. 24,702 138% 
115% Aug. 4,°02| .... 
102 June28.02/ |... 
112 Oct. 24,°02 | |—:1185% 
103% Oct. 38 02 | | Ne 


148 June 5, "02 





147% Junel8,01 | fee 
101 Oct. 31,°02 101% 


116 Oct. 11, 02 110 
110 Oct. 27.°02 110 
89 Aug.28,°02  .... 
111 Feb. 28, el «ewe 
ey, a 16,°01 102% 
93% Aug. 502... 
86 . 30,702 86 
oe Oct. 102 —« 913% 
114 114 
101% i — 33 89 


/115  Sept.20,°02 | 


| 114 June 5,02 
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13884 
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101% 
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BOND SALES. 741 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 









































LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. why 
Due. aWC.| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Brie ist ext. g. 4'8..........0.0000- 1947| 2,482,000 |M& N|118 May 14.°02| .... .... | cesses 
( P 2d extended g. 5’s.....1919 2,149,000 'M & 8/1194 Jume 6,°02| .... 2.26 | eoeeeeee 
» 8dextended g. g's. . 1923 4,618,000 'M & S| 11644 Apr. 16,°02 | «06. seen | seeeeces 
» 4thextended g. 5’s....1920 2,926,000 |A &O/}117 Oct. 9,°02;117 117 4,000 
» 65th extended g. 4’s....1928 709,500 J & D| 109% Jan. 16,°02 ee pee nia 
" Ist cons gold 7’s.......1920| 16,890,000 M&8/\137 Oct. 30,°02/)1387 137 5,000 
” Ist cons. fund g. 7’s. ...1920 3,699,500 M & S| 136 he ee Fee 
Erie R.R. meee. .g-4s prior bds.1996 34 000.000 { es x OO 9934 974g} 172,000 
” WN co ccccocceccesccs a J uly cope ceee | Scccese: 
‘ Ist con. . gen. lien g. 48.1996 + 34,835,000 |} 383 8534 Oct. 30,°02| 8646 8436| "250,000 
” EI inte TE -sstepegeabenaena tl £006. ¢656 1 O¢bneed 
" Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 32,000,000 |'F & A 40 94 91 175,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 2,380,000 |J & D| 130 Oct. 17,02} 1380 130 1,000 
Buffalo & a g. 6’s..1908 t 1.500.000 ; St! diivedsmatasmese t eae . obbe E bebbetee 
" Dh sscescseseeeeseeseeess — Ce ee ee ee ee 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982; 12,000,00) 'M & N| 123 y ee 30,02 | 123844 123 17,000 
4 Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 2,800,000 |A&0/}106 Aug 5,02 Sand need sadawbas 
a ‘arian 4 naranss “1935 7,500,000 ; & 0/| 13744 J une, DE (Gens. . een 2 eesdense 
iN Oo ) 
itt gtd. currency 6° ‘° <7 atte f 1,100,000 ‘pea 11634 Sept.24,’02 ee ceee) eendenve 
oy Lae oc mp. 7 ’ 
Co. ist currence ee 1933 | § 3,396,000 ) F&I | 11846 Apr. eo 
N.Y. hater iin Lake gt g5’s. 1946 | | 1.452.000 ) M&N 109 Oct. 27, 98 
| SER en AR ES — Epes ee ne 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 |A & O} 11454 Aug.21,°02 | .... 2... | ceeeeeee 
N.Y., Sus. ” pe Pryde refdg. gz. 5's. . oo J&JI lite — 15, \ 114% 114 3,000 
SMG, cccccccceacs 3, F&A cy pees 
” SS ee 2,546,000 |F & A} 108% Out. 27, 02 10816 108 10,000 
" saan. Sat ’ ee t 2 000.000 §iM&N/110 Oct. 14.02” 110 =6110 1,000 
” registered......$5,000 eac re ) >= Sntencysy Rees Fpere me 
_ Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 3,000,000 J &D/)114 Oct, 22,02\114 114 1,000 
vans. & Terre Haute 1st con.6’s.1921| 3,000,000 | & 3 12146 July 2.08 | eee sees | oeveeee 
*  I1st General g5’s......... 1942 2,228,000 |A& O}110 Awg.20,°02) 1... .ece | ccccccee 
” Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 A& 0} 112 June 202 cid. weee A teedee 
» Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 450,000 jA& 0} 95 Sept.15,°O1| .... 1... | .....0e. 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6’s. —o 1,591,000 |3 & 3/115 May 28°02) .... 1... | wccccccs 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s. 3,000,000 |3 & J} 100 Sept. 6, Ep Sree 
" ist ay ont ex.g 5's. at ; yee 3 . ‘ Lig Heb. B58 bite “onde A aden 
” * eer 010, e ‘nee “enna d @ebenene 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 444’s.1941 1.000.000 |3 & 3/105 Mar.11.°98; .... .... | ..cceeee 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 4’s. .1921 8,176,000 |...... 11434 Oct. 29,°02 115 118% 59,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 2,863,000 3 & 3| 87 Oct. 30,°02| 8734 87 7,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 2,000.0 |a & 0} 1038 Sept.25,°02| .... 1... | wcceeees 
Geo. & Ala. Ist con. g 5s......... 1945 2.922.000 |3 & 3/112 Sept.16,°02 | .... 2... | ccccceee 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 5,360,000 3 & 3/112 Sept. 19. added énéa' De aseumbee 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s..1952 | 1 o 931.000 |F & FT] cccccececeeeeeee | cece cee | ceeeeees 
5 Bn cteiewedndintivnden pte GE wseasacccccenees | vee tee | caseceen 
Hock. Val. Ry. Ist con. a. 436'8...1999| | 14 297,090 J & 5} 109 Oct. 30,°02/109 10716} 62,000 
ata ta Qe i ction pieecd 2 Tee Perr rey (reweion 
Col, Hock’s ? Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 1,401,000 a& 0} 106 Oct. 29,°02|106 106 10,000 
Lllinois Central, Seed r= 1951 1.500.000 | § 3&4 te: os. aS 113% 113% 4,000 
” POONT BGs. cc ccccccecesece ey 1) S&S Dr. «see cece | éneccoce 
» Ist a sansineuadies 1951 t 2 499.000 } I&I Ley, aw. oe CN ENC 
© QRiececcace: secens wins I&I pr. 15,’ sade enee |B eoceenas 
: iol otpotent. £500,000..1951 Gl Tey ESE cece coco | cccccece 
) . TD t 2,500,000 i. fF eae ’ Cedese E eaecé wate. 0 seeensas 
{ o# total outstg....$13,950,000 
. = : anes gold 4’s..1952 t 15,000,000 |4 & © 104%6 i gr Shee: cane 8 emenmnes 
© «= icckccctanessosans en A&O Jet. 4,’ ee | eee , 
’ ool t.¢g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 M & N| 104% Oct. 6,°02/105 104% 8,000 
. TE ARTE t 24,679,000 M&WN itt PT  ctea- edad I deausdieeis 
’ Cairo Bridge g 4’s.....1950 } 3 (00,000 [2 & Dl] s---eesseeeeesees | cece sees | ceeeeeee 
. po ner adie ai sogaaa| | . J& D\123 io 4 24, + oui re 7) epee 
’ ouisville div.g. 3’s. t 44.320.000 |F & J Oct. 28, 8 . 
. TEE TE ES ‘| ee J &J, 88% Dec. 8,’99 ‘cated éendanee 
” Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 | 600,000 |\F & A 9 Dee. 21,°99; .. ES FORD 
} . St. Louis div. g. 3’s. 1951 | t 4,939,000 | & J 8744 May 24 02 cece cece | ceceeees 
. PE ndccccocecscoasca | J & 3| 101% Jan. 31,19 eee peeroe 
: g. 16’ eas kaneedesenuseens 1951 | ; 6,321,070 ~ . - : asi Oct ib 98144 98144. 1,000 
Coeeeererseeeseeee | eece ecoe | eeeecese 
® Sprafeld div Istg 314’s,1951 t 2.090.000 |F & J! - RS 19° Te Cee ae 
GC Feacececs csccece — J& J) ec. 11,’ ; eese | eccanaes 
: betes See Ist g£. 4’s, 1951 t 5.425.000 F & A| 101% Ym aie 10 110 1,000 
Seuiciten ame beididiaee ne F & A| Jan. Tt. deve eeuarh dbadenus 
Belleville & Caroat ) i, ae 1923 470,000 iy & D' SE dete acum." dmnenone 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notg.—The railroads enclosed-in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Lasr SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES. 





*| Price. Date. 


























NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
age & pute i fg 4’s, . 241.000 
ic.,S g 8.. 
* gold 5’s, registered........ 16,555,000 
sd g. 34’ Brccccccccccsccees 1951 1.352.000 
. re div. 1st g. 4’s, 1951 | 
B POMS VCTCU,. ccccccccvsesece if 8,500,000 | 
| St. Louis aeon. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 | 538,000 | 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 | 1,824,000 | 
» oe Ms ME BGs cc cosoceces 1935 933,000 | 
Indiana, Illinois & lowa Ist g. 4’°s..1950 4,850,000 | 
Internat. & Gt. N’n at 6’s, gold.1919 9,795,000 | 
S Misc cscsccctccossed 1905 | 8,895,000 
is sien nntimmnidctaanil 1921 2,729,000 | 
Iowa Conteal ist wold 5’s......... 1938 7,650,000 | 
refunding g. 4’s ...1951 2,000,000 | 
Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist | 
wT) + PE ag age 3,000,000 | 
ansas City Southern Ist g.3’s | 
_ &£;}+8 i rc ae Te 80,900,000 | 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. . .1937 7,250,000 | 
; . 2d mtge. g. 5’s...........1941 3,625,000 
Northern Ohio Ist gtd g _ .. 1945 2,500,000 | 
veiae Vpegisterede sss ecco ceee, | § 81000000 | 
Lehigh Val. ed ID egy m. g. 44%’s.1940 15,000,000 | 
imit¢cubetianed 4 stebisenns 
Lehigh Val. “Ter. RB. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 10.000.0u0 | 
sueecoussoesceceosee oe | 
Lehigh V. - Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s. 1968 ‘ | 
i idtpinenienadbel 10,280,000 
Lehigh & N. SF anes. 1945 2.000.000 
; Elm.,Cort. & N. me g.1st a: 6’s 1914 750,000 
cenegull 1,250,000 
Long Island Ist, ee 1931 3,610,000 
” lst ote eccccccccces 1931 1,121,000 
‘Long leland | meg te ORAS 938 3,000,000 
* Ferry Ist g. vine seaees 1922 | 1,500,000 
’ g. ey 325,009 
» unified “RRR: 1949 | 6,360,006 
deb. g. 5’s........ 934 1,135,000 
4 Brooklyn & Montauk Ist 6’s....1911 | 250,000 
RELIES 1911 | 750,000 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, ..1985 | 1,601,000 | 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5's, 1927 | 883,000 | 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore B ranch | 
: Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 1,425,000 | 
| 
f Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s....... 1930; 8,911,000 
* wee vesaaratvocoocos oa | 1,764,000 
. n wold 4’s........ 
»  registered............ 1940 | 5 79.276.000 
* collateral trust g.5’s, 1931 5,129,000 
. coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. 1903-1918 | 7,500,000 
© E., Hend. & N. 1st 6’s. .1919 1,840,000 
» 4. Cin.&Lex.g. 44’s,.1931 |  3°258,000 
. N.O. & Mobileistg. 6°s..1430 5,000,000 
/_ oF eeeeeereeeeesece 1930 1,000,000 
- * Pensacola div. g .1920 580,000 
P ¢. +3 div. vi 6's. 1921 3,500,000 
® ye si cenihialianieieimmataial 1980 3,000,000 
, H. B’ge Jst sk’fd. g6’s.19%1 | 1,621,000 
. Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 6,742,000 
. L.& N.& Mob.& Montg | 
Ist. g. 4768 REE iy 4,000,000 
. N. Fla. & 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 | 2,096,000 
, Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’ ’s, 1923 2,659,000 
. .. &N.A.con. gtd. 8.1986 3,673,000 
0. & N. Ala. si’fd. g. ~ 1910 1,942,000 
Lo.& J mn Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 3,000,000 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 
. Sse ee cc cvccccescencccces t 28,065,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total salee 


for the month. 


Notsg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
































NAME. Principal 
oN Amount. 
Metropolitan Elevated ist 6’s....1908 | 10,818,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 2,544,000 
Mexican Central. 
* CON, Mtge. 4’S........++- 1911 5,643,000 
. -” con. BD, Dilnc cccccces 1939 20,511,000 
9 Pe MRsccesssccsconaseose 939 1,724,000 
P pe hn pay g.5’s....1917 700,000 
» 2d series g. 5’s..........- 1919 765,060 
" col.trust g. the'sist se 0of1907 0,000,000 
Mexican Internat’) lst con g. 4’s,1977 3,362,000 
- a - reweaacessos sae 3,621,000 
exican orthern Ist g. 6’s..... 
’ POMMSSTOG,. 0 cc ccccccccccccece 1,102,000 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist 5: 7’s.1927 950,000 
. Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... 1909 1,015,0u0 
P Pacific ext. Ist g. es. . 1921 1,382,000 
. Southw. ext. Ist g. 7’s...1910 636, 
. Be GOT. M.D is cccccessees 1934 5,000,L00 
- . - . —eaies 6. ¥s.. 4 7,600,000 
a ~ acific lst m. 5’s. 
* mped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 3,208,000 
Mins., Ss. 3 M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 8.280.000 
Sempes pay. of int. gtd. _ 
Minn.. S. P. & 8.8. M., ist c. g. 4’s. 1938 21.949.000 
” stamped pay. of int. gtd. — 
Missouri, K. & T. 1st vw g. 4’s.1990 39,718,000 
. 2d mtge. g.4’s ooo 1 DOO 20,000,000 
, Ist ext gold Bs. be enews 1944 2,548,000 
St. Louis div. Ist refundg 4s...2001 1,841,000 
4 Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s....1940 1,340,000 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.xz. 5’s.1942 3,597,000 
-, Sher. “City & P & Solst gtd.g.h’sl943 1,689,000 
Kan. Cit acific Ist g. 4’s... 1990 2,500,000 
| Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s......... 1908 187,000 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 
Missouri, Pacific 1st-con. g. 6’s...1920 14,904,000 
” - morte «Ss 7's ES r ae 3,828,000 
. rusts gold 5’sstamp’ 
P ee oe spreoeep sao cuses ‘ 14,376,000 
7 st collateral gold 5’s 
" DOMMRSTOG,. «ccccccccccesces t 9,636,000 
Cent. Branch Ry.lIst gtg. g. 4’s.1919 3,459,000 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 520,000 
+ Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1 7,000,000 
» 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 2,573,000 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&!. gr. 5°s1931 36,418,000 
. stamped gtd — 5’s..1981 945, 
| Verdigris V Vy Tad. & W. 1st 5’s.1926 "750, 000 
Mob. & om, , prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1945 374,000 
" tet eC Ite ,000 
. mtx 7 aera 1945 700,000 
errr 500,000 
Mob. J achuonbitan. City lstg.5’s.1946 1,000,000 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. = 7,000,000 
” Ist extension 6’s...... 974.000 
” om s. 7 9,472,000 
pair. y-* wee 194 4,000,000 
St. Louis & Ca ro gtd g. 4’s 4,000,000 
» collateral g. 4’s........ “1980 2,494,000 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 6,300,000 
. DO OE vc ccscesece 1928 7,412,000 
* Ist g.6’s J asper Branch.1923 371,000 
* 1st 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 750,000 
© FRG Weed Bivccscsseces 1917 300,000 
Nat. R. R, - 9 oe eae 4146's .1926 20,000,000 
hemeseenenee 22,000,000 
N, 0. &N. “East, prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,820,000 
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Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 

*| Price. Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
111% Oct. 28,902 | 11244 111 25,000 
8044 Oct. 31, 02 7914 | 233,000 
27% Oct. 30,02! 29% 2634] 967,000 

is” Ont, 29,702 20 «217 272,000 
sie ees id ase ae 
8 | aes peseere 
105° May 2,19° ON hh Se 
147% Jam. 9,°02 | ...0  ceee | ceeeeees 
118 Junelo, nn é00k- sien. © eaetdee 
12944 Aug.21,'02 pene Sone b doweseds 
121 Jan. 21,’ CARER Sane 
122 Oct. 29,°02|122 121 20,000 
103 Oct. 30,°02 | 104% 1024} 41,000 
ee MEE nscs cata E esesenen 
103" ‘Nov.11.’01 tar sacnaieie 
130% June 8 nn ¢e0n. esee 5 eoepeess 

BUG, GT] céce ccce | cccceces 
9914 Oct. 30,°02 | 100144 99 147,500 
8234 Oct. 31.°02 B3i¢ 81144 | 138,000 
108 Oct. 7,°02/106 106 ,000 

Oct. 16.02! 86 86 3,000 
104 Sept.2002 TA) HME se 
105% Oct. 18,°02 | 105% 105% 3,000 
10584 July 28°08 ea nagomeiag {eget Mh 

Oct. 2°02; 91 91 5,000 
10914 Oct. 25,702 | 10934 109% | “5,000 
124 Oct. 31,°02/124 123%] 22,000 
118 Oct. 2,°02/113 113 15,000 
10634 Oct. 31,°02 | 10654 10554 181,000 
10614 Oct: 28,702 | 10614 105° | "8,000 
"93° “Oct! 16562) 93°° 93° | °"* 5,000 
100 May 1.01 | a a ee 
105 Aug.14,"02 | ia a 
114 Oct. $1,702 | 114% 114 149,000 
114% Oct. Soe 114% 112%! 50,000 
114 July 29 702 | Pog CRORE Ost 
9254 Oct. 31, 02 93% 92%)! 76,000 
Poh loaned, pc agece cs) phe we 
109 Aug.31, 19° Arrant 
ea Apr 8808 | aca 
ids aly Fea 
130 Oct. 24,°02 | 130146 129%| 24,000 
127 

Oct. 6,02! 97° 97 3,000 
11584 Sept.a5 2 RN, Pmt 3 

a 91 1,000 

961% Nov. 30,701 se. ease | ecesncee 

3 127 Oct. pant Fm 127 5,000 

O| 113% Oct. 23,°02 11334 118 2,000 

Dime We og, cows | ccécoute 

Bi MEE “cccc cco | sccceces 

Bi Wee MMUOE cece cece | cocsoce ‘ 

J 101. Oct. 23,02} 101 100 76,000 

O| 76% Oct. 25.02| 77  75%| 154,000 

o| 108% Aug.13,"94 eevee eeenre eeeeeoeesr 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 





Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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LAST SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES. 








‘d.| Price. Date. 



































NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. 1st c. 7’s. .1903 | } 
{ » Ist registered aia 1908 ¢ 18,827,000 

, g. mortgage 3s...... P 

>  debent + 181.1904 doen 

" ebenture 5’s..... 

debenture 5’s reg.......... 4,499,000 

* reg. deben. 5’s.. ..1889-1904 649,000 

r debenture g. 4’s.. 1890-1905 5.097.000 

. Pisce ccccensecesoes ee 

r deb. Seite ext. g. 4’s. . 1905 3.609.000 

® DRS OTOE.. cocccccescoccces —" 
lake Shore Ol. 346s poccccccce 1998 f 90,578,000 
Michigan ie col. g. 3.448. .1998 t 19,336,000 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s. . 1936 

” PRNOOE coveccecve soccse ‘ 5,000,000 

, at ds eS 500,000 

| ext Ist gta BGS. ii 500,000 
pe OM ny Istgtd g. 4’s1981 1,100,000 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t 770.000 

1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 . 

" small bonds series B...... 33,100 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd wg. 5’s.1942 300,000 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 2,500,000 
- -. _ ee ee 3,900,000 

ersey Junc g.1st 4’s 

” reg. certificates........... 1,650,000 
N.Y.& Putnam |stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 4,000,000 

4 Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 130,000 
West ee - punsanseed 4’s.2361 t 50,000,000 
Lake Shore con. 24 78... 172190: 

" — registered... .1903 | { 6,312,000 

, i inettecueceaseneie 
; PEE ac ae sovccccececs 43,820,000 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 924,000 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 6's... .1938 | 840,000 
Mahoning Coal R. R. ist 5’s_ ..1984 1,500,000 
Pitt McK’port & Y. ist gtd 6’s..1932 | 2,250,000 

ES 934 900,000 
McKspt & Bell. V. Ist g. 6’s.. 1918 600,000 
—— Wiisssénensesaen ay 1,500,000 

# eeeeeeereeeeeeee eee eeee 

6 BS TOR e eevee verve even i931 | { 3+578,000¢ 

” _ Ne errr 

+ -eenereseretne 2,600,000 

” g£. ‘SIG 7 eee by Ist mge. 2.000.000 

 * } AP. SRE 000, 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 476,000 
N. Y. & Harlem Ist mort. ‘7’sc..1900 12,000,000 

” 7’s registered.. ... 1900 gitties 

ee ) # | peg y Sib ~~ “7 ed 1,200,000 

g. con. lst ex , 

coup. g. bond currency.......... 2,081,000 

een & Rome 2d gtd poid 5’s.1915 400,000 

R. W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. etd 5’s.1918 375,000 

| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 1,800,000 

N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s...1937 

" Ps -t6c¢esotesnnes «06 19,425,000 

N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist “we 4’s.19038 2,000,000 

” con. deb. —- . $1, 15,007,500 

" small certifs... — 1,430,000 

Housatonic R. con. g. lea 1937 | 2,838,000 

New Haven and Derby con. 5’s..1918 | 575 000 

N. Y. & New penne Ist re sacaouied 1905 | 6,000,000 

” Pe ewéetneeenetensenees 1905 | 4,000,000 

N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingistg. 4’s. 1992 | 16,937,000 
* registered....... $5,000 only. | wenetne 

Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 —_1,380,000 

Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 7,283,000 

. imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 | 5,000,000 

. New River Ist 6’s........ 1932 | 2,000,000 
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10254 Oct. 31,°02 
10244 Oct. oy 02 
10814 Sept.12,°02 
08% Apr. 2.702 


46 Sept. 
111% Oct. 10, 01 
106 June17, 98 


107% July 6,19’ 
110% Dec. 6. —. 
105 Oct. 10," 


lll May 219° 
114 Feb. 6,’02 
idtig Web.” 6,01 
1463g Apr. 12,°01 


118% Dec. 4,’01 
128 June21,’02 
127 Junel9,*02 
110 Dee. 7,°01 
106% Nov.26,19’ 


eeeeee eee eeeeeeee 


se s@eeeeeeteeeeee 


108 Sept. aed 
105 Oct. 31, "02 | = 


10654 Sept. 22.702 


100 Dee. 18, Md 
22916 Sept.12,02 | 


115% Oct. 15, 04 


114. Jan. 5,19" 
10644 Mar. 18, 02 | 


. Low. 





0258 
244 10214 











1015g 


; 101% 


9314 
9246 
94 


113 
11256 


104 
105% 


104% 























10234 Oct. 30,702 | 103% — 


10144 Nov.30.°98 


116% Mar. 25,02 | 

138) Aug.11,’02 | 

a Aug, i 202 
July 


eeee | eo ee eeee 


























BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


BOND SALES. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





N Norfolk . be tn 
e 


; Pocahon C.&0.00.jt.48, sass | | 


re C.C.& T. iste 


» Sei’o Val&N. *E. ist g. 4’s, 1989 | | 


N.P. Ry prior lnry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
no — 


eeeeeaeeeveeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeaeveeeeeeeeeneae 


4 St. Paul "x a ‘Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 
registered certificates. . 
St. Paul & Dul Duluth Ist 5’s....... 1931 


” lst ath rr 1 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 





Nor. Pacific ‘Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 


Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 

” gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1937 

Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 

Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 

” s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

‘Penn. aa s _ 416’s, Ist....... = 

: gtd a.316 coi.tr.reg. cts..1987 

” td.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 

” rust Co. ctfs. g. 344’s.1916 


Chic.. St. —_ & P. Ist c. 5’s. . 1982 


registered 
Clev. '&P. gen.gtd.g.444’s Ser. A.1942 
Series B 1942 





- » int. reduc. 86 p. e. 
" Series C 34s .......... 1948 
" Series D 3%es.......... 1950 


J | E. SP ite. gen. ot. 2.368 Ser. B..1940 
C..1940 


Nowe. & Cin. _— Co. stag. 4’s..1945 
a ,C.C.&8t. L.c g 446’s. 








IE asecceescoetes 1940 

j Series B gtd.......... 1942 

} Series C gtd.......... 1942 

" Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 

" Series E gtd. g. 3%s...1949 

Pitts., ve. awe & C. ist "s.. i 
( " 3d 1s Leostessdseeuensed 1912 | 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s. ..1923 | 
con, sterling gold 6 per cent. ..1905 | 

con. currency, 6's registered ...1905 

con, gold 5 per cent............ 1919 

" TL: ¢iseqesettéensne 

con, gold 4 per cent ............ 1943 

4 ro "Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 

Clev. & oe Ist gtd g. 4ig's henen 1935 


Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 
G.R. Sind Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s "1941 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.1’s.1936 





| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
” EES: 1921 


Pere Marquette. 
( Flint & 


J " Ist con. gold 5’s.. 


’ Port Huron d Ist g 5's. 10 | 
Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s. a | | 


Pine Creek Railway 6’s 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6's. 1993 | 





Amount. 





lst con. g. 4s. 1906 


—900°— 








ere ry g. 6's. 4 | 


33,210,500 


20,000,000 
600,000 
5,000,000 


t 100,209,506 
+ 56,000,000 
t 9,215,000 | 


t 7,985,000 { 


1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,538,000 
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LAST SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES. 





Date. 


High Low. 








10034 Oct. 31,°02 
100% Jan. 13,702 

aan j sk 3508 
Wiss July 1.01 
102 Sept.25,"02 


es Oct. 31,°02 
Oct. 20, 02 
rai Oct. 31, "302 
72 Apr. 11,702 | 
102% May 20, 02 





122 “daly 15, 02 
110 — 6,702 
100 g.21, 02 
94% Feb. 19,°01 





| 
gee we ge 


Zov oo aw BHoeopr 


i 


PoP P ee eee 
& & BP & op BP op BP 
CuSOmZrPouwn 


ge ge ge 8 Bw eee RR BP Bw Rw 


min Z OuureZZzoo 


© 
= 


117% Oct. 7,02 


112% June 3,’01 
108% July 9, 02” 


113° Oct. 22,°02 
101 Oct. 7,’02 
102 Apr. 14,’02 


110% Oct. 28,02 
11083 July 8, 02 
11446 Feb. 15.99 
98 Oct. 16,02 


ids" Nov. 7.18 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


115% Junel7,’02 
Oct. 9,°02 
116% Feb. 14,01 
10634 Nov. 4, “01 
g7ie Junel3, 02 
12754 Oct. 21,°02 
127% —_ aM | 
130 Ap 


110% Mar. 8.02. | 





eeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee 
eeeeeereeeeeeeeee 
e*eeeeeeeeeeeeneenene 


110 Aug.28,19’ 
11234 Mar. 7,19” 








Roo EE 
ge & B & ep B ge 
DUUPAnZ 


M&N/ 101 





eeeeeeee sr eeeeeeee 


ii7' May "1,19" | 


130% Feb. 10,702 | 
Oct. 31,19” 


| 12154 Oct. 29,02 
112% Aug. 28. 02 
111% Oct, 31,’02 
> iit Nov. | 
oO 107% Oct. 26,93 | 





10134 100% 
94° 9234 
1086 103 


102 
"6 aA 


12194 2 2784 
sié* ie 
117% 117% 


114 «112 
101 = 101 
110% 109% 


112°° 112° 


12754 12756 
cy 12734 


122% 12154 
111% 111% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


























NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Pittsburg, J yous a 1922 478,000 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1828 2,000,000 
Pitts. Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 3,000,000 
Be SE, Bc cccnnceces et 1943 408,000 
Pittsburg & West’n Ist gon 4’s, 1917 1,589,000 
. P.M. See 8,111,000 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. ist cons. 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 
menting neo Sen 1997 t 64,695,000 
" Jorsey Cent. col. g. 4’s. .1957 | | 23,000,000 
registered or eee 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 939 15,200,000 
" ge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 10,009,000 
, Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s, BN 550.000 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist g.5’s 1,850,000 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. as. * 1940 2,233,000 
" WURTRMSSSS .. oc ccccccccces 2,277,000 
Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4468 s....1941 2,440,090 
{ Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n. Ry. Ost gtd 481948 4,400',000 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 1,350,000 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 297,000 
_ Jo. & Gr. Isl. lst g. 2.3842....... 947 3,500,000 
t. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist 2. 5’s.1996 800,000 
5 eee 1996 400,000 
St. konte & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 999,000 
s, Class C ...... 1906 830,000 
. gen. s- “bs meceeceesul =f ytgn 
St. L & San F. 8. R con. g. 4's. "1996 1,595,000 
 seomeinell 947 830,000 
. refunding g. ce — — 40,514,000 
ean: RiSatioetiesnearios |, "Sm 
—y f refg g - 
” 1.8 &MRy: beade ” 66. 0606008 ; 12,055,000 
St. nants S. 4 iat. 4’s Bd. ote. ., L989} 20,000,000 
4’s inc. Bd. ctfs....1989 8,272,500 
" Trust GC, GORE ccccccccece 6,727,500 
CO ee 1932 12,054,000 
G ray’s Point,’ Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 339, 
St. Paul, iene. 9 “tes 6’s.. 165 7,503,000 
© JS COD. OS. ccccccccves 
, Lo ~~ yes mene > RR ; 13,344,000 
. stc.6’s,red’d tog 
* Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. } 20,176,000 
. mee ge > &: ~ -1910 5,576,000 
. ae ext’n Ist gz. 4’s. 
Basternity Stored ss its a 
rnR’ nn, Istd.istg.5’s.. 
p ragiete er rae ‘ 4,700,900 
. aoe neGw Istg.4’s..1940 5.000.000 
Minneapolis sa ‘Ist g. ‘6's. ...1922 2,150,000 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. . 1937 6.000.000 
. Ist 6’s, registe b eereuiininn inite 
wail ree Nanna rome 
mar oux Ss Ist g. 5’s, 1988 
5 SE bekédbiccscesnecs ; 8,625,000 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.|st g.5’s, 1942 y 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. g. 6's. ..1934 4,056,000 
PM ccseesconcesnel 1984 2,444,000 
s §8t. Tolan's div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 1,350,000 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd. g. 5s.1928 2,800.000 
Brunsw. & West.1st g.4’s .1988 3,000,000 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. gtd. s. vie 1918 1,107,000 
, PE inceccesenssccacce — 
. ro ime refdg g. 5’s..1911 8,716,000 








Int’st 
Paid. 
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LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
Price. Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
ee ee een 
112. Mar. 25,°93 cas: S606 E @6000cee 
a Se SS tte: yaiee o eeeeeess 
8734 Jan. e a See 
102% Oct. 15,’02 | 102% 102% 1,000 
100 Oct. a *02|100 100 — 
lll June 3,702 66%. dee. E- thecdec 
97% Oct. 31,°02| 9844 96 | 1,611,000 
Apr. 16,19 ai. wei h ieiiaene 
93% Oct. 30,°02| 94 93 53,000 
10014 Oct. 31,902 | 100% 99° | "26,000 
9434 Sept.10,02 | .... 0 eee | eeeseess 
a Ah Sr. ecae pene lh Baceecee 
114 May l3 m2 aceeseee 
DT SE. cose ose f b80660es 
9234 Aug.29,°02 pinta 
10114 Nov.18,’01 idan 
97 Oct. 702) 97 97 | 15,000 
Oct. 23,°2!108 108 19,500 
1084 Aug. 1,02 ee pee 
Toe Oct. 28,°02 | 13144 1301%4 8,000 
115 Oct . 22. 2'115 #114 19,000 
= Sep. 0, 02 seco sees | eeeececs 
Jan. shee eens | O6ennnee 
108 Oct. 90708 95 9316 39,000 
tale Zameen sacide: <iemade  oldinihdeas 
89 87144 205,C00 
$954 Oct. 31,°02| 99% 98 175,000 
87 Oct. 23,°02| 88% 87 ,000 
815% Janes 02 enh @hee. 4 enetekae 
88% Oct. 20,°02| S874 88% 1,000 
13694 et, 24702 | 13684 18694 | 2°00 
4 Oct. 24.’ 4 ’ 
140 Muy 14,°02| .... wg inadaiiietiadi 
112% Oct. 30,°02 112% 112% 25,000 
115% Apr. 15.01 seek bhas | o0eandce 
11594 Oct. 9,°02 | 11534 11584 5,000 
104% Oct. 29,°02 | 106 104 9,000 
106 May 6.01 pecesées 
107% Sept.26,’02 piieniatiens 
128 Apr. 4,19” anes 
133% Sept aoe stlieia 
a ME. isco gece | cedeeees 
BREE SUMOIS TB) nce ccc | cocccccs 
isbig Heb. 17,502 ao 
ge * | a Bere 
DCCC. ceca eees | eondéees 
128 Oct. 28,°02/)128 128 1,000 
112 Mar. 17,’ ones eens | easaaees 
DCT. cos esus | sesccece 
at” ST. boxe aeee f soaedsoe 
87 Aug.22.’01 soon | éetnaees 
96 Oct. 24,°02| 96 96 20,000 
85 Oct. 29,°02| 864% 84 137,000 
104% Oct. 30,°02 | 10416 103° | * 166,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



























































a : | OcropEeR SALES. 
NAME, Principal Amount. [nt’st ate SAkm a 

Due. Paid.| price, Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 2,500,000 | J & J| 10494 Feb. 5,°98 | .... s20e | sesevees 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s. 1949 2.847. ‘000 |s & 3} 97 Oct. 10,02) 97 97 10,000 
south — — Ist. 5’s, gold, 1924 "500,000 3&J/'100 Dec. 4°01 | .n0e coon | coeeeeee 

Southern Pacific Co. 
» 2-5 yearcol. trustg. 4’s.1905 | 15,000,000 |s & p/ 100% Oct. 28,°02 | 10036 9914 143,000 
me *s Central aw —-- 1949 t 98. 318.500 |F & D O47 ym 29,02 943g 93 | 471,000 
registered...... sitting JI&D pr. 10,’ geese ccne | Seneeeas 
Austin &N orthw’ n tet g. 5’s...1941 1,920,000 |\5 & J) 111 JumedG,Ol | .--. nee | eeeeeees 
Cent. Pac. Ist 4 gtd.g.4’s..1949 58,041,000 ‘F&A! in Get. 31.102 101 100 114,000 
. remistered.....ccscscccecs we |EF & A une coce cece | coscoces 
“ mtge. gt. S. wee. . 1929 t 19,027,500 3 &D 874% Oct. 31,702 | 88 8554 155,000 
seeeeeee Cee eesereseeesese eevee eeee eeeeeeee 
Gal. "Harrisb'gh &8. AL Ist aes -_ poyed iF & A 110% — - = lll 110% 21,000 
eeeeeeereeeeeeee * . J & D ar. eeee eee eeeeevee 
" Mex. TEP. div lst g5’s. 1981 13,418,000 M& N 110% Apr. 28,702 EE PTE Tapa. 
Gila Val.G.& N’n 1st gtd g 5’s.1924 1,514,000 |M&N 112 Oct. 20,°02 112 = 108 4,000 
sous. aS ea Ist g. 5’s.. 1 etme lnne 10436 uly is, - aten- "went | esdonced 
Houst. &T.C. 1st ge 6's int. wid..1987 5'960.000 3 & J 111 Oct. 28°02 | 11134 111 | 47,000 
» con. g6’sint, gtd......1912 2,911,000 A & O| 111% Oct. 28,02 oe 1103g | 39,000 
> gen.g4’sint. utd... ..1921 4.287.000 'A& O 98 Oct. 31,’02 901% 5,000 
W &Nwn.div.1st.g.6's.1930 1,105,000 | M & N| 12716 Feb. 27,°02 | ..-- eee | ceeeeees 
Morgan's ~ & Tex. Ist g 6’s.. ae oye J & I! eS Sept. - = eR, Cen 
eeeeseee eer eeeses | '. 3 A&O 1 July eee eeee eeereeee 
N. Y Tex. “Mex. gtd. ist eds. 1912 | 1,465,000 | A & O| seineteitihiitentihen, eabetilaes CO ee, er ‘ 
Nth’n Ry of ryt Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 SEL OND re , $- B - eter S| coos cece | cocceses 
Oreg. & Cal. isi gto ii 19'357,000 |J & J| 105% Nov. 7,°01| 2... 2... | scenes 
{San Ant.&AranPass emote On. 1943 18,900,000 3 & J} 815g Oct. 31, a 89 86 174,000 
South’n Pac. of Ariz.1st peed ioe rene J & J| lias Ape. a — osedibenbd Besecees 
eaiaianal 000,000 |J & J ug. 7,’ sssnibinediags 
" of Cal. ist —_ s- @ a } A & O oe June,6, = oeeeeeen 
» A&O. ec tn, wena seek — aenoedee 
, ; » C&D. 1906 | | 29756,500 |4 so 11054 Jan. 1402| 2... 220. | TIE 
" ” ‘oF. 1902 | J ‘aA &0O 114% Nov. 3°99 aeeeees 
" _ 2 eee |A & 0} 119% Junel3,’01| 2... cece | covecees 
: Ist oom, aed. g 5's. . .1937 6,809,000 |(M&N 107 NOv.27,19? | 2... cece | ceeeeees 
. stamped........ 1 1987 | 20,420,000 |......| BEE EEL cece cece | ecccccce 
So. Pacific oor Pa std. g , ge =f rye J&3I iidia Ape. 3, - eee , 
of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s 180, J&I cies: ane: | anaes 
Tex. & New Orleans lat ’s escece 905 915,000 -F & A 198 2 May : SPUN) seve ses | cecceoss 
° Sabine div. Ist g 6’s...1912 2,575,000 M&s 111% Oct. 30, 02'111% 111% 1,000 
( ” Gs ib ccecodcccvcse 1943 1,620,000 T&I 108% July 29.01 howe” wens. 1 eanebes ‘ 
wwe - Railwa men | 1st con. g 5’s.1994 | ‘t 35,304,000 J & J! 118% es. oS 120 =6118 192,000 
he seseueeeceennecsan v JS&I an. 2,’ era, Fees 
Mob. & Sho. sa, trust g. 4’s.1938 | \t 7.855.000 M&S 9544 Oct. 29,°02| 96 9514 8,000 
© BBR ccsccesceceesoce ’ . ’ BE @ Bi ccccccccccccecces cece ecco | ceccecee 
" Memph.di ‘div. oa 4-416-5’s, 1996 | it 5,183,000 Ol Gee MTL cacs cece | coccecee 
" TD . RS CRIT Pe, Pepe 
» St. Touts div v. ist g. 4's. if | 45 250,00 J & J 9954 Oct. 31,02| 100° 99 32,000 
oo «  F@SiSteTCd.......0.- sitive GP Ol enactcancecescess sees cece | seeccese 
Alabama ‘Canto. ist ee 1918 | = 1,000,000 |3 & J 120 Mar. 25°01 | 2... wees | cee e eens 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s..1948; 3,925,000 J& I 96 Sept.17,02 |) .... weve | ceeeeees 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist, gt gtd g 4.1949 | 1,500,000 A&O ina’ aoreaeas | ct ct pon 
nville, Ist 5-6’s..... 000, J& I) PTE. ecco sese | seedosee 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. -. 5’s. i900 3,106,000 |J & J 11634 Aug. AIRE soem its 
» con. Ist i isnmieniial 12,770,000 |M & N 121% Oct. 21,°02 | 121% 121 17,000 
“e soene. Se 6 ©8.... “a8 4,500,000 | & s| 114 Sept.29, "02 ae Tasted Ui aeeies 
” re 8s r @eeneeveeeeeeeeee eae 9 9 M & 8 | eeeeeeeeeeee e#eene e*eere eeee | #2028888 
Gort e Gils faces) OMAR SES BRM i ie | “in 
, ist g 6’s.....1925 000, J&I ct . 1 15,000 
+ Rich. & goes ag ag ar _— ety J& J) 122 oe. x S| Pay : 130 1,000 
” sin g 5’s, 8, M&S) ul | eer Ferenee 
. dab. bs sta mped...... 1927 3,368,000 |A& O | 11144 i May apes  wnee E wdadudin 
eS Mecklenburg Ist. . 4’s. ane | m+ M&N_ B . ny e sf aiid saute | °°" ate 
st g. 5’ 25M, M&S 109% Oc 02 109 3 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 ] 600.000 M & 8 | eeeeeeeeeeee eeeee we rs —_ 
2 = +a NET: , ’ I setiinaedtidindienibinais 4 Daal MO bh eat 
n - 7oe eeeeeeeeseseee 1911 t 1.900.000 M&S eeeeesereeeseeeee . eoeoe | e8esee8 . 
© Gti takenceadneiwenend aa I i ce eiiineadiaae. | a eines I idiinoaies > 
ré Ss alsesesducecacet 1916 t 1 100.000 M & S| 128 Feb. 8°02 © eevee | eovccecee 
hehe eneemrmmeeiiaaiiih — DI + steesedineminuns a2 Ny peweniie 
' sor. D Tidnnecannale 1921 t 950.000 ms 4 102 Oct. 13,°99 ab eee B Séenitede 
* gmall....... DELETE ’ F anita nian ianmitil . ened L weeeneae 
. ty TYTTTTITITTTT 1926 1.775.000 +4 bene Sept.10, 01 ° eoecccces 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee | ° ¥ M 8 | eeeeeeveeseeee+*+  (|§ eeee0 #08080 | seeeeee08 
© Ga Or etccwcccvcccooee 1,310,000 |m&s'114 Sept. 9,02 cece § ceoecene 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















Virginia ae gen. - 


Ww. 0. & W. ist on gtd. ¥ - 

LW. Nor. C. lst con. g 
Spokane Falls & North. ist j g. 6's. .1939 
Staten = pe N.Y.lstgtd.g.4%’s.1943 
Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 


Ter. R. 


Tex. & Pacitic, East div. Ist 6’s, ns 
penemane © to Ft. W’th 1 








St. L. Mers. bdg. “Ter. gtdg. 5’s.1930 


fm. Te 


Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 


STREET RAILWAY a 


prookiye Rapid Transit g.5 
Atl. av.Bkn .imp.g. 38 1934 
City R. R. Ist c. 5’s 1916.1941 
Qu. ~— & Sur. con. gtd. 
ae 
Union Elev. ist. «. 4-5s. 1950 t 
stamped guaranteed sanees 
Kings Co. Eley. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 t 
stam tl ésane 


mpe 
LN aseau Electric R. R. gtd. g 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg wey her dy) 2414s. 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 


Denver T’way Co. con. 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. zg. 6's. 1911 913, 
DetroitCit’ensSt.Ry. letoon. g. 5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry 

Louisville Railw’y Co. ete. g. i's, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6's, 1913 


1d gold income, 5’s. 





I 
] 


er 

” La. Div.B.L. 1st g. 5s. ..1981 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist gz 5’s....1985 
Ist M. g ay West. div.. oo 


Kan 


Toledo Peoria & W. ist wz 4’s....1917 | 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 346s. 1425 | 

registered . 
a 4 poses g.4’s 


aw & M. ist g. g. 4°s,1990 | 


Toronto, 7 peer &Buff eee. 1946 | 

Ulster & Delaware Ist c. 2 5’s....1925 1,852,000 

Union Pacific R. R. a. idgtg 4s,..1947 
ster 


8.1946 
‘'s&oarticipat’s g. bds. 1927 


*s 

Wabash R. E Cu., ist gold 5’s....1939 31,664,000 
[ 2d mortgage gold 5's. ..1939 14,000,000 
ee vy mtg series A.. — 3,500,000 
first. lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines diy. Ist g.4s.1939 
Omaha div, Ist g. 344s..1941 
_ Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
| St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. a 

Er 1943 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 

Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 
exten. and imp. g oul 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 


























Principal - Int'st LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
Due mount. Paid. | 
: Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total 
esta 936 2,892,000 M & N 117 Oct. 20,02; 117 116% 14,000 
mped .1926 2,466,000 M & N 116% Dec. 30,01 seks “tats 5 dtewense 
anal 1924 1,025,000 |F & A) 98 Apr. 2202 cack Halal TE ies 
..1914 2,531,000 |J & J 118% Oct. 29,°02 | 118% 118% 9,000 
2.812,0U0 |J & J 117 July 25,19’ nee’ “bene |b wésewese 
500,000 |J & D; 104% Sept. 2°02) .... ..0 | eoveeees 
7,000,000 |A & 0/111 Oct. 24,°02) Lil lll | 2,000 
.1894-1944 4,500,000 | F & A) 118% Oct. 31, "02 | 118% 118 | 22,000 
3'500,000 | A & O| 11546 May 15,°02| 2... 2.20 | ceeeeee. 
3,055,000 | M & S; 10134 Sept.25,19” inne’) Gedbewes 
21,986,000 |s & D| 120% Oct. 30,02/121 119 | 91,000 
963,000 | MAR.| 9914 Oct. 22.°02| 9914 9944 10,000 
2,661,000 |J & J ill Junels.’01 re ee ee 
3,000,000 |J & 3 114 Oct. 27,°02) 114 114 | 3,000 
2,500,000 |A & O 112% Nov. — OL a + | eeeeeees 
ahaa 2,000,000 |J & D| 109 Sept.29,°02 Sieict Delain 
2,469,000 |A & 0; 98% Sept. 27,02 soew | arénonee 
4,400.000 |J & D 92 BEET nnn eas. | avvacace 
9,000,000) |3 & 3 8844 Oct. 28,702} 9014 881% —2,000 
ine acne 192! A&QO) 80 Oct. 31,°02| 81 78 204,000 
6,500,000} |. & Ol... eee, ee 
3,280,000 |J & D| 98% Aug.14, = _ ee | -eevedess 
J & D| 1124 Aug.21.°02| «2... 1.0. | cescees. 
100,000,000 |J & J| 104% Oct. 31, 02 105 wore | 714,500 
beacaaeesony isii J & 3} 10544 Septle 2 | ie ese |e éat Goo 
’ M & N| 105 et. 31,’03 4 4 
RIAA, 87,259,000 | & N/ 106 Apr.14.02| .... grates 
21,482,000 |3 & D)/ 103) Oct. 31,°02| 108 101% | 112.000 
13,651,000 |F & A} 126 Oct. 29,°02 | 126 2 7,000 
PPO HOES 2,328, J & J| 115% Oct. 31°02)}116 115 | 35,500 
t 31,000,000 2 2 9334 Oct. 81,’02 94% 92 | 5,256,000 
.. 1908 4,993,000 |3 & J| 117% June20,’01 | 2... 1... | cee eee 
1926 1,877,000 |3 & J 114% Apr. 19,02 ea ee 
M & N| 120% Oct. 31,02 | 120% 119 55,000 
F& A\109 Oct. 30,°02;}110 109 67,000 
' J &J3' 104 Oct. 30,°02|104 104 10, 
26,500,000 | 3 & J} 8034 Oct. 31,°02| 84 76 ~=— | «455,795,000 
3,000,000 |M & S| 107 Aug.19,°02| .... 0 .eee | ce eeeees 
3,411,000 | 5 & J) 110% Oct. 27,°02| 110% 110% | 6,000 
1,600,000 |3 & J) 97 May 12,02 OEP Teenie 
8,500,000 | A & O 874 a 13, 02) 8534 8534, 24,000 
3,000,000 |M & S 17°02) .... ag Brann aey 
1,000,0 4] A & O| ti Sept. oe alse Tce 
10,000,400 | J & J) 11934 Oct. 2.012 11934 1 | 11,000 
9,789,000 ,A& 0} 99% Oct. 9,°02|100 99%) 15,000 
10,000,000 | Nov., 40 Mar. 21,01 bbe: 1 ceaunece 
3,250,000 | 5 & J 11444 Jan. 20.°02 F  eheasabae 
2,000,000 | A & 0} 1138) Apr. 28°02} 1... 0 1... | ce eeeees 
894.0 |\3 & J 1138 Sept. 9.°02 nae Aine E eennpens 
g. 5's. 345,000 | F & A’ 11134 Oct. 23,°02 | 11134 11134 
11,130,000 |m & s| 9234 Oct. 31, “02 936 9114! 108,000 
24.635,000 |3 & J) 9214 Oct. 31. 02) 93 9 358,000 
| 
.1945 6.625,000 | A & O 10244 Oct. 25,°02 | 105 102 11,000 
Se te Slee GL TU cee coee | ccccceee 
4,373,000 |3 & 3) 114 May 28,°02| .... 1... | .cceeeee 
i, ieee wit rete 0214 101° | ° 243,000 
F & A ct. 30, ] y 
16,000,000 | sce (10144 July 24,02 | wee | eee 
7.000.000 F&A! 87 Oct. 31,°02 87% 8614 95,000 
. 4°8.1951 EES ee suet. ooee | weaausee 
os. 1922 2,430,000 |s & p 10534 Apr. 17,°95 saiaial oe. t secdmnes 
8,355,000 |3 & J, 99% Oct. 30,02) 997% 99% 3,000 
730,000 |A &O} 974— Junel31M |) .... 0 6.6 | cece wees 
g. 6’s....1910 Re rrr ee pene 
EE Os. eres Erne 
5,485,000 |g & 3) 108 Nov.23.°01| 2... 0 2... | ceeeeeee 
.1916 GRACE Pears ora 
4,600,000 | 3 & 3,109 Mar.19,°98) 1... 0 ..ce | ceceeees 
3 DI (dtccvigatimeene € once shee) ehawedes 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
| 
| 
NAME, Principul Amount Int?st | 
Due. | Paid.) price, Date. | High. Low.| Total. 





LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 





o 























et eT ene Baw TS ie See ake lat ae) Bae 

" UNGING 4S...-++--+- (OU, ’ 
ater nie ae. oeon. g.5’s, 1943 7,650,000 I& D| Last Dow Oct. 13, id 117% Line 17,000 
si iaieteniines ee eames J&D. adeceaan 
Cabéunl: roth: . CPR aE oS 1993 8,000,000 M & s| 12034 Oct. oT 02 120% 120° 3,000. 
eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeee M & 8 | eeeeeeereaeeeeeeee ee eeee 
| LexavetsPav Ferist gtd gis, ii t 5,000,000 | er Ss ‘Bag Tulip B08 ede? eees 1 meenen 
re iitbeocesdeseeseoenees [TER Bl cecccoesecoeaneses | case . eave | cesasecs 
Third ae. ER. ee ne CO. -&-4’s..2000 | | 25 no ogy J & J) 9934 Oct. 31,°02) 99% 97 353,000. 
Ss nccccketewenans gue) = fier Gabe ‘cee: Elnegees 
Third Ave. K’y N.Y. ist g5’s...1987 | 5,000,000, gy & 3/125 July 3,02) 2... cece | ce eeeeee 
Met. . West Side Elev. .Chic. lstg. 4°s.1938 t 10,000,000 F * 4 De SEE tes. sine | eadesece 
ppphensesemeneudnns ee IPA! cocces cecvecsees ncn <td B eanalaiede 
Mil. Elec, ey oe a ners 1926 | — Bee GE «tece | coce | ccsseces 

_—. St | 
to lla drinamatione 1919| 4,050,000 5 & 3/110 June%01} .... | ceeeeeee 
St. Paul City Ry. Cobiecen. g.5’s. 196" | vier ooD wr ies Bov-te saat: cee a aaneben 
£ gol eoeeccceccees 4 9 | ° > eeee eore | eeeeeece 
Union Elevated (Chie: ) Ist g.5’s. 1945 | 4,387,000 A & 0 | 10946 Dec. 14,°99 |... cece | cece ees ‘ 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 3,969,000 M&N| ........-+-0.-- eens cose | ececcoee 
» 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 | 6,031,000 | M & N 99 Dec. 28, 97 jnudseee 
| 














MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 























Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8. 1948 12,060,000 M & S| 1041 Oct. vr 02 | 10434 10444 33,000: 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 | 5,452,000 M&N — DT? obec. eate | wasnenas 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s. 1948 | 6,500,000 F&A Oct. 16,°02 80 80 4,000: 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s. 1915, | 10,000,000 sy & 3|/ 111 Mar. 701 .... .... | ocancees 
De. Mac.&. Mar.ld.gt.34’s sem.an.1911 | 2,771,000 a& oO} 82% Oct. 31,°02, 90 82 | 221,000 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1,440,000 M&n/ 102 Jan. io a ., ainbe, imnmaie | eeceeees 
Madison o0..@ arden Ist g. 5’s....1919 1,250,000 (maw) 102 July 8°97) 2... ccce | ccccccce 
Manh, Bch H. & L, lim. gen. g. ‘4's, 1940 1,300,000 (\M&N} 50 Febd.21,°02 | 1... cece | ccccccce 
Nock nae Shia ont | 2,000,000 13 & J| 94 May 21,°04) 1... 1... | ceceeeee 
N. Y. Mee Ga 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s...1951 F&A! 95% Oct. 29,02 96% 954% 6,500. 
” iidosseasecenseaeds i; 11,580,000 F&A cooce eouecooecece seee see | seeeeees 
St. absent Yards Ist g. 44's 1930 | 1,250,000 |3 & 3) .....ececccceees i Ata ata 
rt Co. lst =] 5-20. 1917 | ; . eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee = iese80 e882 | eeeseeee08 
So. ay Wate Mi Co.N. Ap Us g 6’s..1923 478,000 |3 & 3/108 Feb. 19,°07 | 2... 200 | cccccee e 
eas © Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906, 4,975,000 m& 8 11344 Dec. 18,19 1... 0 0... | ceeeeeee 
Mortgage and Trust Co. | | 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. | 
{Series D 444’S ........eeeee. 19011916 ED od ccckneoiabsbhe |: “ense. doen h eesodie ° 
. so SEPT: en eH Ly yn PE dotivshen aepeedsl eles #600. 1 edameons 
Miecesoccencosoese | 000, | SE ee Kase 
© “Beeicssecceenesonst 1903-1918; 1,000,000 r&Aa\100 Mar.15,19  .... 0 1... | ceeeeeee 
© © Bi dsscsemnch 1903-1918 | 1,000,000 M & N| ....s.sseeeeeeees | eessons 
9 BF Giissscccccecccsces 1904-191 EEN OE, PRE, PI OE, ee 
” z yA re 1904-1919 1,000,000 M&N)... esaeenede | Sess _eeee | ccceece 
© Be Giccccecessececece 1905-1 EEE | PRS, pa reine 
| Small te edpbesesebecsuonaneenede | eneedsqsnes 100 o60n! eubedétoaese sete: ©: wn. dane’ ® Seadia : 
BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND | | 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. | | 
Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb. “in 1919 | 9,234,000 M&S 46 Oct. 28,°02 47 45 78,000 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4 1915 | 2,919,000 | ...... Oct. 29. : 100 99 19,000 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. ..1919 | 8,375,000 M&8| 97 Oct. 30.62 97 96 72,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. es: 1915 | 1,750,000 M& S| 8 Oct. 18,°02 85 , 
Am.Thread Co..1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 6,000,000 3 & J) 82 Jume,02 >  ....  ceve | covccece 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6's. 1942 1,000,000 \3 & 3| 105 Jan. 10, nt scam anes 1 eaeeaees 
Conso!. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s. 1951. F&A 6656 Oct. 31,°02 6834 6544 | 5,433,000 
SF Res castes ensancenses |; anaaane F&A, 6654 Oct. 8°02 666 Bor | e000 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g5’s..1911| 3,580,000 5 & 3| 9744 Oct. 29.02 97% 9716! 63,000 
Gramercy Sugar Co., Ist g.6’s....1923 | 1,400,000 |a & O} 99% Apr. 30,02; .... 0 ..2n | cece eens 
cinets — oO. . debenture 5’s.. as | oy J&I = 7 a = sine. -00ee- 8 acdonnee 
on, conv. deb, 5’s...... ,000, A&O 2,’ onke one | Gets ie 
inteenat’l PaperCo. 1st con.g6’s.1918| 9,326,000 F&A 108% Oct i702 108% 107 17,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.~—The railroads enclosed in a brave are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 







































































NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount 
Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 2,000,000 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s...1920{ 3,002,000 
Standard Hope & Twine ti Gre. 1085 | See 
= a ape ne lst g. 6’s. »f4U, 

inc, g. 5’s.1946 7,500,000 

v. g. Env. Co. ist sk. fd. g + 1918 2,000,000 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fa deb. .1915 5,280,000 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6's..19B1 |... .ceeeee 

BonDs OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 

Colo. C’] & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s.1909 700,000 
Toned Piatecoesesécensas | 4 esenareen 

Colo. Fuel Co. wen. g.6'S.......06. 1919 ,000 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co, on. .8f g 5’s.. Cn 5,311,000 

" conv. deb. g. 5’s......... 

" Ss ccccenceccescceses t 12,060,000 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke ist g. 6’s.1919 949,000 
Jefferson & Cleartield Coal & Ir. 

, it 8.5 hingitimmandakeal a pi tine 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Goke Ist g. 5331951 2,750,000 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s.1928 | 1,192,000 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 | 1,092,000 
Sun, Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 | 379,000 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 | 1,244,000 

Bir. div. 1st: con. 6’s. . | 8,899,000 
Cah. “Coal ae [. ~~ gtd. g 5 922 1,000,000 
De Bard g 6's. “1910 2,771,000 
Wheel L. E. — a cr Co. Ist 4 58.1919 | 836,000 
| 
Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947| 1,150,000 
Bost, Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 | | 7,000,000 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. on | 14,498,000 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g.5’s......1982| 1,215,000 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 923 | 5,608,000 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g. “~ sein 1918 | 381,000 
Equitable Gas Light Go. of cn. Y. 
1st zon. g. 5’S........ +++ A982 3,500,000 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 | 1,146,000 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg. 5’s.1915 | 1,225,000 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 | 3,750,000 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..1937 | 2,500,000 
; " pace rchase money 6's. 997 5,000,000 
H 1c. Gas Lit eae 
ac, Gas 0.0 8 8.191 
mail bonds................ {10,000,000 
Milwaukee‘ Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s..1927| 6,500, 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 | 5,274,000 
’ 
1 Oomanianeeg cmoltr 6818 soo 
purchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 | ,389,000 
Edison El. — Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 4,312,000 
1st inden akenuall 1995 2,156,000 
N.Y. &Qus. Hoe, 73 &P. Ist.c.g@.5's1930 | 1,930,000 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s..1949 | 3,317,000 
Peop’s Gas & C. Co, C. 1st g.  6's.1904 | 2,100,000 
f BG Wtd. ©. OB... cccicccces 1904 2,500,000 
* ist —" g ee. Bee Keeennwiil eer 4,900,000 
* refunding g. 5’s........ 
refuding registered. . 2,500,000 
4 Chic. Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5’s.1987 | 10,000,000 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 4,346,000 
Eq.Gas&Fuel, Chic. istgtd.g.6’s.1905 2,000,000 
Mutual FuelGasCo. stgtd.g.5’s. 1947 | 5,000,000 
, ES RE, SERS 
Trenton Gas & Electric 1st ¢.5°s.1949 | *” 1,500,000 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s. 1950 | 500,000 





Int’t LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES, 
paid.| Drice. Date.| High. Low.| Total 
A&O| 9 Aug.25,19?| 2... .o0e | coccvess 
J&3I| 9 Oct. 29,702 | 102 95 14,000 
SOD: Be GR cece save | eetecces 
F&A 68 Oct. 31,°02| 68% 64 59,000 
i atsaaie 15 Oct. 25,°U2| 16 13 288,000 
| eae Sas Pee ae 
M&N/114 Oct. 30,°02/;114 118 25,000 
sidhtiie 85 Oct. 23,°02| 86 85 14,000 
J&3I} 55 Nov. 2,19’ ; seeeenes 
M&N 11044 Aug.22,702 sacha. anal t aaeieiees 
F&A Oct. 30,°02| 108 102% 46,000 
F&A 1% Oct. 31, 02 | 100 9334 | 3,153,000 
nape saints veuehees 
tre meEEEE cuca coco | 60660002 
J & D| 105% Oct. 10,°98 see 
J&D;| 80 Ma we? <s¢¢6 sceo 2 eeenetes 
i eee. GEE! cece cco | 00eesce 
J A J| 106% Feb. 27,°02 | 02. nas: | cocccces 
DT diiieiideiiee C aeee ete 4 eaaeenes 
S| ee a ee ae Sean 
A&0O/|107 Oct. 30,°02| 107% 106 28,000 
J3&3\110 Oct. 23.02 110% 110 28,000 
co Fo FF st: 3 rer pees 
F & A| 102% Oct. 27,°02/}108 102% 3,000 
J&dJ 82 Jan. 15,19” eeee ee eeen 
J & D eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene eevee eeee eeeeeee > 
J&Jd 8034 Feb. | a Tere 
M&N/118 Oct. 18, 02 | 11844 117% 11,000 
J&Jsi1 Jan, 28,98 hie  ciniee- Ol eeeiinies 
J&IJI\ 98% Oct. 28, 02; 98% 998% 1,000 
F&A 104 May 24.702 eeee eeee . eeee 
M&s/118 June30,02| .. P moines 
JI&D Oct. 2,’01 e600 1 eecsecee 
F&A 10734 Dee. 17. Re, Ge 
A & oO eeeneeeeeeeeeeeeenee . e* | @e@e8e80808 
A&O eee eee-e#eoeeeeeaeee e*eee eeee eeereeene 
J & 3/121 Oct. 1°02; 121 121 8,000 
7 & 3 omg out RUs | 168ig | °° 13/00 
ct. 8,'02 | ; 
QF %7 Bt EE! cose seee'] semwesss 
M&N July 31, "02 seedeece 
ST i eitiiceb eaten EF ache. Geen h eameeeas 
J & D 9 | 
Ta Di 111% Oct. 17,°02 | eee 111% 47,000 
F& A| 95 Oct. 30,°08 | 9544 94 | 107,000 
M & 8 | 10514 Oct. 29, 02 105%] 105% 9,000 
J&3I3 121 Oct. 24. 02 | 121 120 7,000 
F&A’ 105 Oct. 30 30,702 | 10676 105 5,000 
M&S) .cccccccccccccecs | sine 1 etetees 
M& N 104 RI Ta) chce secs 7 toamaabe 
J&D 10476 Oct. 28,°02 | 10444 108% 23,500 
A&O, 120 Oct. 23,°02' 120 117% 13,000 
M &8/106 Dec. ae wees | eeeceees 
Of) ) se .ee0eo | eooasaes 
J&J3/109 Oct. 18, 62 109 109 2,000 
J&D/108 July 31, ile a eee 
J&3I3'105 Oct. 28,°02 | 105 105 10,000 
M&N/105 Oct. 23. "02 | 105 105 | 10,000 
'M & 8/109 ea | , | vioiaainenin 
DEINE cietctonssabiedice | , Renee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 
































NAME. Principal | mount, | Int’t LAST SALE. : OCTOBER SALES. 
_— | Pald-| Price. Date. | High Low.| Total. 
TELEGRAPH ape © TELEPHONE Co. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg. ca trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 0 & J| 97% Aug. 8,’0z de, naw dk Snnteade 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s .2397. + 10,928,000 Qeéed 100% Apr. 8,02 eeee . . eeeeeeee 
SOMMUGTOG... 0c. ccccce cocccece wtitiats Q & J} 100% Oct. 319° os aoe | waesesee 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000 
ardiooag oe tr. wsfd5's, 1926 3,905,000 |3 & J} 109 Oct. 7,°99 oo | esonnece 
etro e el. ists’ g.5’s M&N : | 
. 2 DOMINOTOE. cc cccccccce coccces t 2,000,000 M&N 11444 Apr. 28,'02 , | pall date 
N.Y. &N.J. Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 1,261,000 | mM & N/| 11844 Oct. 4,°O01 | 1... cece | cae wees 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s.. = 8,504,000 |J & J| 110% Oct. 28,02 110% 19% 100,000 
» fundg & realestate g. 436's.1950 18,000,000 M&N/107 Oct. 31,°02 said a / 119,000 
} Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 |\M&N/111 Junel7,’02 o 4 exesecen 
Northwestern Telegraph 7s, . 1904 1,250,000 |3 & 3} 104 May 9,702 t ééseeees 
| 





UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 




















— Prin cipal pan Intrst YEAR 1902., OCTOBER SALES, 
. att. High. Low. High. Low.| Total. 
United § et 2’s registered... i) QJ 10 is eee mee ne 
" con. 2’8 COUPON............ Go | Bee 4 cece cence] = cccces 
»  con.2’s reg. small bonds. .1930 | en wae. se 
, =. alana bds, 1980 QJ 109i 1 10758 so aoe | eepeee 
. *s registered........... QF 0514 0754 2,000 
) ON RT 1908-18 QF | 110 106%) 109 108 000 
» 3's small bonds a toe | 97 3 QF (107 Wi ae ~~ 
: Soe 1 Joo, Ha Joi | 1 1 | 
4s registered...........0+- q 4 : 
6 AS COUPOM a. eesesee cee 1907 233,177,400 } |5 4. S80 113, 108%4 | 11134 110% | 72,500 
. s registered............. St oh eed Bere 
» 4scoupon................. 1923 ¢ | 184,904,200 } QF | 13934 13734 | 18734 13734 10,000 
’ A eee eccccccccccece een ‘ 19.410 350 } QF ety, = Fen 104 10,000 
7 Bs ccccccecesevcces nina QF 05% 1 8, 
District of ‘Columbia a esccceseses 1924 F&A — sities ae = 
. smal) — i ienil  ecihid enema sts 14,224,100 | F&A BEN MENT Rabe 
. registered, ......... ecevcosecenee Da. ddee- sheet sane weeel Senn ‘ 
STATE niente 
Alabama Class A 4and 5... magceosecss 1906 6,859,000 | y3&3\ 107 102% Pn, eer . 
> Class BS'S......00000.. 908 |” B7R000 |" ws"! 103i4 10814 nes 
” san nn cininnn nes weibe 1906 962,000 | S&T) nsec ceee eit amnedrioeas 
currency funding 4’s....... 1920 954,000 | 3 & J 111 ill A ae eit ‘ 
actin ot ae See U. S. en : 
ouisiana NCW CCN. 4’S........seeeeee: 4 J&I\ 107 06 0614 
) small bonds.......... 10,752,800 | * ne. iio ease _— 10 econ 
Miscouri — 5 bonds _ DR citialeiied | .* Seen OO i - cece sees ae Teer 
or PG GO. Bee cccccecccceces 9 J&dI 
. Da vitnddedhehemnmenaadiin 8,397,350 J&s A ed es ee ° 
Diiiiniidind ee bbenenauil 1919 2,720,000 | A& O ae eee . 
South Cavciten: ps ha + ‘ebabhe oes Hy Jad pm a ne 
nnessee new settlement 3’s........ ! O81, J&I| 956 9e| 955% 9554 5,000 
" restate PRE RNG 6,079,000 | s& IJ| 9% 95 iit; adie a ~ Cae 
EET TS 362, Jad 6° i 9446 94% 200 
Virginia fund debt 23's of eeeeeeeeees 1991 t 18 039 896 J & J 9934 9514 9814 9614 60. 000 
= EPR ARE EONS: — J&J ’ 
” rth “ypeeee oe. a re at ogy 4,724,966 |........ ey OR da dee gle 
nn " r oC 8. 
‘ of Guna, tamoel ist 7,966,565 |........ 153% 8 1534 11% |1,446,000 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | 
mee | loon oat Semmene. - 14.776.000 
oan *s seriesl...... 1 ate M&S 95 94 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. (Marks.) | PO IEE ees, sees] sorsee 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,310,060,000 | Qm | - 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) | 
ia li a ali tins 1 3,000, M&wN ‘ 
. 8S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of — 
1899 sin | ERTIES | TET Qs |10 % 
Regular delivery in denominations of || = | | © — |] ****}seeees 
haa ae CC OE OO eee | eee ? 


Small bonds denominations of £20...... 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 

















eeeneee 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Ashman.—A. L. Ashman, Vice-President of the Excelsior Savings Bank, New York city, 
and a director of the Astor Place Bank, died October 24. He was born at Lakeville, N. Y., 
but had resided in New York city since 1857. For over forty years past he had been success- 
fully engaged in the management of hotels. 

Backenstoe.— John H. Backenstoe, President of the Farmers’ Bank, Hummelstown, Pa., 
died October 8, aged sixty-nine years. 

Bagley.—John H. Bagley, a former member of Congress, and Vice-President of the 
Catskill (N. Y.) National Bank, died October 28. He waselected a member of the New York 
Assembly in 1888, and was twice elected to Congress. He was supervisor of the town of Cats- 
kill from 1861 to 1864, and was a member of the board of village trustees at the time of his 
death. 

Cobb.—Charles N. Cobb, President of the Abington (Mass.) National Bank, and promi- 
nent in local business affairs, died October 6, aged seventy years. 

Colley.—J. W. Colley, President of the Bank of Grantville, Ga., died September 28. He 
was one of the organizers of the bank, and was a leading spirit in financial and industrial 
enterprises. 

Dale.—Charles G. Dale, Cashier of the New York County National Bank, New York city, 
died October 14. He had been connected with the bank since 1882. 

Johnson.—C. H. Johnson, Assistant Cashier of the First National Bank, Wabasha, Minn., 
died October 20, aged thirty-seven years. He had been connected with the bank for fifteen 
years. 

Hayes.—Samuel L. Hayes, President of the Thomasville (Ga.) National Bank, and a 
prominent citizen of Southern Georgia, died September 29, aged sixty years. He had been 
mayor of Thomasville and had held other local offices. 

Howell.—Zophar C. Howell, founder and former President of the Camden (N. J.) Na- 
tional Bank, and head of Messrs. Howell Bros., paper manufacturers, died October 6. He 
founded the bank in 1885 and became President, retiring about two years ago in favor of his 
son, but continuing as a director. 

Loeb.—Albert Loeb, senior partner of the banking firm of Albert Loeb & Co., New York 
city, died October 12, aged forty-two years. Mr. Loeb was a native of Cincinnati, and was 
employed there for a time in a mercantile house. On coming to New York he became asso- 
ciated with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and later engaged in business for himself. He was a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Newkirk.— Benjamin Newkirk, President of the Jackson (Mich.) State Savings Bank, 
died October 1, aged seventy-three years. 

Nichols.—Henry C. Nichols, Treasurer of the Fulton (N. Y.) Savings Bank, died Oct. 21. 


Paulett.—Richard 8S, Paulett, who had been President of the Planters’ Bank, of Farm- 
ville, Va., since 1878, died October 7, aged eighty-two years. 

Payne.—John Payne, President of the State Bank, Clearwater, Neb., and Vice-President 
of the Atlas Bank, Neligh, Neb,, died October 12. 

Reese.—S. W. Reese, President of the Dodgeville (Wis.) Bank, died October 18, at Madison, 
Wis. He was born in Wales and came to this country in 1845, locating at Cincinnati, He 
went to Wisconsin in 1852, and in 1875 opened a bank at Dodgeville. 

Reynolds.—Wiley R. Reynolds, President of the People’s National Bank, Jackson, Mich., 
died October 15. He had been engaged in active business there for sixty-two years. When 
the People’s National Bank was organized, in 1865, Mr. Reynolds was one of the principal 
shareholders, and since 1871 he had been President of the bank. He was eighty-five years of 
age at the time of his death. 

Schenck.— Robert C. Schenck, President of the Dayton (Ohio) National Bank, died at 
Utica, N. Y., October 14. 

Selleck.—Victor S. Selleck, Treasurer of the Fairfield County Savings Bank, Norwalk, 
Ct., died September 27, aged thirty-four years. 








